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INTRODUCTION 
The Erotics of Virtue 


In this worldly desert lies the garden of loving consolation, where the 
true God of love resides. It is the merciful garden, where sweet Jesus lives 
and to which He calls His beloved [....] as His spouse through spiritual 
marriage. 


PIERRE D’AILLY, Le jardin amoureux de lame (The garden of love of the soul), 
1401-02! 


And what can be joyous or pleasant in them who find no sweetness in 
you? The worldly wise and those who taste earthly delights fail in this wis- 
dom, for in worldly wisdom is found great vanity, and in fleshly pleasures 
everlasting death. Therefore, those who follow you, Lord, by despising the 
world and by perfect mortification of their fleshly desires, are known to 
be very wise for they are led from vanity to truth and from fleshly plea- 
sure to spiritual purity. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, Imitatio Christi (Imitation of Christ), c. 14187 


Morality can elude the eye and the mind. Such is the case with the most 
sexually explicit of details in Hieronymus Bosch’s Garden of Earthly Delights 
(Fig. 1). In this tiny fragment of the monumental whole, four figures convene 
in a physical encounter (Fig. 2). A man at the left grasps at a woman’s pudenda; 
a hunched figure in the shadows seems about to touch her from behind. The 
woman responds with an animated reach—her arm is taught and her fingers 
are splayed—toward a disembodied rump that points in her direction. Is she 
inviting participation or desperate to escape? Is this the prelude to a foursome 


1 “En ce mondain desert est le jardin d'amoureuse consolacion ou le vray Dieu d'amours habite; 
cest le jardin gracieux ou habite le doulx Jesus et ouquel il appellee sa mie [....] son espouse 
par mariage espirituel,” cited in Christine McWebb, Debating the Roman de la Rose: A Critical 
Anthology (New York: Routledge, 2007), 255-56. 

2 Thomas a Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, intro. and ed. Harold C. Gardiner (New York: Image 
Books, 1955), 155- 
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2 INTRODUCTION 





FIGURE1 Second Gouda Woodcutter, The Garden of Earthly Delights, 1490-1500, oil on oak, 
220 x 390 cm (86.6 x 153.5 in). Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid, inv. Po2823 
PHOTO: © PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVE MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO 


or an assault?? Iconographic ambiguity is not the only challenge of this pro- 
vocative detail. Unlike the compact vignettes in the immediate foreground 
toward which the eye is likely to tend, it reveals itself only after sustained 
visual attention to the packed composition. Yet the motif occupies a crucial 
and presumably telling place in the expansive terrain, in the base of the blue 
orb around which four channels of water convene at the upper center.* In- 
deed, this grouping is the very fulcrum of the myriad bodily indulgences and 
physical conditions that splay from it into the terrain below. These motifs are, 
however, subtler in their invocations of sexual desire than the axial foursome/ 
assault scene: they are what this study terms tonal rather than explicit in con- 
veyance. Eroticism and its associated acts are, in other words, expressed indi- 
rectly. Take for example a detail at the lower right where a man pulls bouquets 
from another man’s anus in an oblique yet probable allusion to sodomy (Fig. 3). 


3 The former has been suggested but not the latter to my knowledge. See Reindert L. Falkenburg, 
The Land of Unlikeness: Hieronymus Bosch, The Garden of Earthly Delights (Zwolle: W Books, 
2011), 170-71; Dirk Bax, Beschrijving en poging tot verklaring van het Tuin der Onkuisheiddri- 
eluik van Jeroen Bosch, gevolgd door kritiek op Fraenger (Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uit- 
gevers Maatschappij, 1956); and a two-part essay by Paul Vandenbroeck, “Jheronimus Bosch’ 
zogenaamde Tuin der Lusten, I,” Jaarboek Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen 
(1989): 9-211 and “Jheronimus Bosch’ zogenaamde Tuin der Lusten, II. De Graal of het Valse 
Liefdesparadijs,” Jaarboek Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen (1990): 9-192. 

4 Perhaps representing the rivers of the biblical Garden of Eden described in Genesis 2:10-14. 
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THE EROTICS OF VIRTUE 3 





FIGURE 2 Detail of Fig.1 


Understated as well are references in the garden to “disability” and disease. For 
instance, not far from the sodomitical reference is a figure whose torso and 
head are entrapped in a bulb, effectively curtailing this person’s speech, vision, 
and mobility. The amphibian-like, membranous underbelly of another figure 
nearby suggests for that person an affliction such as leprosy. Similar allusions 
to the containment of unruly and non-normative bodies are made in the fiery 
hellscape in the right-hand wing.® The effect of these passages is to unequivo- 
cally condemn through a visual rhetoric of carnality the physical excesses and 
anomalies of the central panel.® 


5 Walter S. Gibson, “Invented in Hell: Bosch’s Tree-Man,” in Invention: Northern Renaissance 
Studies in Honor of Molly Faries, ed. Julian Chapuis (Turnhout: Brepols, 2008), 163-73, pro- 
posed that the decay of the Tree-Man’s limbs references leprosy. 

6 Paul Vandenbroeck, Utopia’s Doom: The Graal as Paradise of Lust, the Sect of the Free Spirit and 
Jheronimus Bosch’s So-Called Garden of Delights (Leuven: Peeters, 2017), 278-91, has argued 
that the Garden was commissioned by Cimburga of Baden (1450-1501), wife of Engelbert 11 
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FIGURE 3 Detail of Fig.1 


Bosch’s comprehensive repudiation of bodies in the seemingly disparate cat- 
egories of sexuality, disability, and disease may seem as artificial as the hybrid 
creatures sited in the Garden. Yet attitudes toward all three were predicated 
upon their assumed origins in sin. A cause of leprosy, for example, was thought 
to be the practice by parents of conceiving a child through deviant sex.’ Tell- 
ingly, the terrain participates in this critique from start to finish, from the orb 
of creation on the exterior wings where the world is shrouded in shadow, to 
Eden on the left-hand interior shutter, where Original Sin is presaged by the 
predatorial snare of a mouse by a cat, and finally to the hell panel on the right, 
with its vivid trials and tribulations. Nature’s issue—the landscape is teeming 
with succulent fruit, flowering bulbs, and thorny twigs—is hardly neutral in 
this cause. To the contrary, these and other motifs inspired by the natural world 


of Nassau (1451-1504). Engelbert was condemned for womanizing by the Order of the Golden 
Fleece in three successive chapter meetings held between 1478 and 1491. Vandenbroeck pro- 
posed that Cimburga’s aim in ordering a work that condemns immoral sex was to urge her 
husband to “change his ways.” For a recent assertion that the Hell panel resonated with the 
central panel in other, non-condemnatory ways, see Reindert L. Falkenburg, “In Conversation 
with The Garden of Earthly Delights,’ in Bosch. The 5th Centenary Exhibition, ed. Maria Pilar 
Silva Maroto (Madrid: Museo Nacional del Prado, 2016), 135-55. 

7 Michael Camille, Master of Death: The Lifeless Art of Pierre Remiet, Illuminator (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1996), 188-89. 
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participate directly and vitally in the triptych’s bodily critiques, even as the 
painting demands intensive looking and thinking to puzzle out this certitude.® 

As the present book demonstrates, the Garden of Earthly Delights is but one 
example of the animation of landscapes, gardens, and the bounty of the earth to 
moralize bodies in the late medieval and early modern southern Netherlands.? 
The subject is timely, for interests in environmental sustainability and cul- 
tural preservation have shaped a new spatial turn in the humanities, one that 
is concerned with reciprocities between the natural world and human action 
and experience.!° The stakes were very different in historical terms, howev- 
er: gardens in early Netherlandish art deeply animated bodily moralization 


8 In addition to the studies cited above, and noting that many additional publications on 
the Garden of Earthly Delights are available for consultation, see Joseph Leo Koerner, Bosch 
& Bruegel: From Enemy Painting to Everyday Life (Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 2016); Matthijs Ilsink, ed., Hieronymus Bosch, 
Painter and Draughtsman. Catalogue Raisonné (Brussels: Bosch Research and Conserva- 
tion Project, 2016); Hans Belting, Hieronymus Bosch: Garden of Earthly Delights (Munich: 
Prestel, 2002); Charles Dempsey, “‘Sicut in utrem aquas maris’: Jerome Bosch’s Prolegom- 
enon to the ‘Garden of Earthly Delights,’ MLN ug (2004): 247-70; Laurinda Dixon, Bosch 
(London: Phaidon, 2003); Carmen Garrido and Roger Van Schoute, Bosch at the Museo 
del Prado (Madrid: Museo del Prado, 2001); Walter S. Gibson, Hieronymus Bosch (London: 
Praeger, 1973); Walter S. Gibson, “The Garden of Earthly Delights of Hieronymus Bosch: 
The Iconography of the Central Panel,’ Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 6 (1972-73): 
83-93; Walter S. Gibson, “The Strawberries of Hieronymus Bosch,” Cleveland Studies in 
the History of Art 8 (2003): 24-33; Ernst H. Gombrich, “The Earliest Description of Bosch’s 
Garden of Delight, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 30 (1967): 403-6; Larry 
Silver, Hieronymus Bosch (New York: Abbeville Press, 2006); J. K. Steppe, Jheronimus 
Bosch. Bijdrage tot de historische en ikonografische studie van zijn werk’, in Jheronimus 
Bosch. Bijdragen bij gelegenheid van de herdenkingstentoonstelling te ‘s-Hertogenbosch 
1967, ed. J. K. Steppe et al. (Eindhoven: Drukkerij en Uitgeversbedrijf Lecturis, 1967), 5-41. 

9 I am well aware of the debate around “Low Countries” and the “Netherlands” (adjective 
“Netherlandish”), which I use historically and interchangeably following Rengenier C. Rit- 
tersma, Luxury in the Low Countries: Miscellaneous Reflections on Netherlandish Material 
Culture, 1500 to the Present, ed. Rengenier C. Rittersma (Brussels: Pharo Books, 2010), 14— 
15: “During the pre- and early modern period, people coming from the territory, which 
roughly corresponds to the present states of Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands 
were in most cases indicated by an umbrella term like e.g. Belgae, fiamminghi, flamengos, 
die Niderlindischer Völker etc. These classifications generally encompassed inhabitants 
of the whole aforementioned territory regardless of whether they came from Flanders, 
Holland, or Belgium. ‘Netherlandish’ and respectively ‘Low Countries’ would then—at 
least in regard to the pre- and early modern period—be the most adequate equivalents in 
English to word this pars pro toto phenomenon as an adjective and noun.” 

10 As described by the organizers of the conference “Walking with Saints: Protection, 
Devotion and Civic Identity,’ organized around the local Fiertel Ommegang in Ronse, 
Belgium, May 24-26, 2018, in part in response to the 2003 UNESCO Convention for the 
Safeguarding of Intangible Cultural Heritage. See now the state-of-the-question analysis 
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FIGURE 4 Second Gouda Woodcutter, Creation of Eve and prayer about the history of salva- 
tion, from Devote ghetiden vanden leven ende passie Jhesu Christi, 2nd edition 
printed in Antwerp by Gherard Leeu, 1484-85. University Library, Leiden, inv. 1498 
F 1, fols. 141-15v 


for devout viewers, who were taught that their very salvation was contingent 
upon physical normativity and carnal control." Bodily status, feelings, and acts 
were in fact for many the fundamental problems of human redemption. 
Gardens were deployed in service to bodily moralization from the earliest 
accounts of the human condition in Christianity, with the advent of belief in 
the kinds of postlapsarian conditions and desires that Bosch addressed. This 
connection is made evident not only in rarefied works such as the Garden 
of Earthly Delights that were limited in accessibility, but also in sources that 
reached broader audiences. A case in point is a printed prayer book titled 


by Merry E. Weisner-Hanks, “Adjusting our Lenses to Make Gender Visible,” Early Modern 
Women: An Interdisciplinary Journal 12, no. 2 (Spring 2018): 8-16. 

11 Ruth Mazo Karras, Sexuality in Medieval Europe: Doing unto Others (New York: Routledge, 
2005) and Kim M. Phillips and Barry Reay, eds., Sex before Sexuality: A Premodern History 
(Cambridge, Eng.: Polity, 2011), 17-39. 
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Devote ghetiden vanden leven ende passie Jhesu Christi (Devout hours on the 
life and Passion of Jesus Christ) that was published in Antwerp between 1484 
and 1485. In a woodcut by the so-called Second Gouda Woodcutter that was 
inspired by the events of Genesis 2:22, God creates Eve from Adam’s rib (Fig. 4). 
The three figures are surrounded by a gated wall, which transforms the Garden 
of Eden into a hortus conclusus. This is the enclosed garden of the Song of 
Songs of the Hebrew Bible (the Canticum canticorum of the Vulgate): “a gar- 
den enclosed, sister my bride/a garden enclosed, a fountain sealed (hortus 
conclusus soror mea sponsa/hortus conclusus fons signatus)” (4:12).!3 As dis- 
cussed throughout this study, the hortus conclusus was a ubiquitous and pow- 
erful emblem of purity, primarily for the Virgin Mary but for other holy figures 
as well, including Christ. The enclosed garden was also strongly moralizing, in 
the sense that the figures populating the garden were chief among those de- 
ployed to set moral standards (the Garden of Earthly Delights has in fact been 
described as a “literal inversion of the enclosed garden”).4 Furthering this mes- 
sage in the woodcut is the carpet of grasses and blooming plants, emblematic 
of various virtues including purity, as Chapter 1 of the present study demon- 
strates. Meaning is further shaped by the prayer on the facing folio, which 
forms together with the image a kind of intertextual diptych in which image 
and prose inform each other. The prayer, addressed to God, asks for forgive- 
ness, as it calls the votary to utter, “you [God] spared humankind because you 
knew it was weak (Du onthielste den mensche om dat hi cranck was) (fol. 15r).” 
The weakness to which the prayer refers is fleshly, as the adjacent image con- 
veys through the hortus conclusus. Adam and Eve may have entered the world 
free of carnal desire as emphasized by the enclosed garden, but their disobedi- 
ence set in motion the need to atone for this and other sins that may also have 
come to mind for the incunable’s consumers. 


12 Discussed by Anna Dlabačová, “Religious Practice and Experimental Book Production: 
Text and Image in an Alternative Layman’s ‘Book of Hours’ in Print and Manuscript,” Jour- 
nal of Historians of Netherlandish Art 9:2 (Summer 2017): 1—41, DOI 10.5092/jhna.2017.9.2.2. 

13 Translated by E. Ann Matter, The Voice of My Beloved: The Song of Songs in Western Medi- 
eval Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1990), XXIV-XXvV. 

14 Larry Silver, “God in the Details: Bosch and Judgment(s),” The Art Bulletin 83, no. 4 (2001): 
644. An insightful overview of cross-disciplinary interests in the study of enclosed gar- 
dens is provided by Liz Herbert McAvoy, “The Medieval Hortus Conclusus: Revisiting the 
Pleasure Garden,’ Medieval Feminist Forum 50 (2014): 5-10. 

15 For the pairing of texts and images in diptychs of meaning in this volume, see Dlabacova, 
“Religious Practice,” 1-41, passim. 
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1 Ways of Moralizing 


The arguments about gardens and bodily morality presented here are sus- 
tained by a rich body of evidence. Although the visual sources from which 
I draw originated primarily in the southern Low Countries, I rely at times on 
prints, illustrated books, and portable objects from the northern Netherlands, 
Germany, and France that reasonably could have been known beyond their 
geographic borders of origin through circulation. These visual resources are 
complemented by evidentiary writings from a wide array of genres. Many are 
of the Christian tradition, including scripture, exegesis, sermons, devotional 
tracts, hagiography or vitae, and exempla. The latter two genres beg some ex- 
planation, insofar as they were written expressly to demonstrate the limits of 
morality and influence behavior. Clerics were largely responsible for develop- 
ing exempla, collections of moralizing tales that aimed to instruct the laity. 
Their narratives were culled from a range of sources and collected in various 
systematic groupings for dissemination. At least forty-six collections of the 
kind were produced in Europe, in manuscript and printed form, between 1200 
and 1500. Among them is the highly influential Legenda aurea (Golden legend) 
complied by Jacobus de Voragine (1228/30-1298) around 1260. Vitae, on the 
other hand, were often composed by clerical admirers of saintly protagonists. 
Although some of these texts were intended as commemorative, normally vitae 
were intended to demonstrate the worthiness of their subjects for a particular 
purpose, such as a process of canonization. Usually the authors were in posi- 
tions to testify first-hand to the holy merits of their subjects or had access to 
persons or sources that could: direct testaments were essential to prove saintli- 
ness. Often the writers had served as confessors to the lauded individuals or 
were professed with the holy figures and thus knew them well. A few accounts 
were written by townsfolk, usually from the subject's place of birth or early life. 
A key aim of these authors was to advantageously claim a connection to a holy 
personage in the spiritual economy of devotion, thereby conveying pious in- 
tentions and bolstering their temporal and devotional import. Although read- 
ers typically did not expect to attain saintly status by modeling the thoughts 
and actions expressed in these writings—devotees did not imagine themselves 
as privileged recipients of the visions that defined holy virtue—vitae nonethe- 
less advanced and helped to shape a range of personal behavioral standards. 
Research is increasingly revealing medieval experimentation with the bound- 
aries of normativity in hagiography.!® What is at stake for the present study, 


16 Isabel Moreira, review of Normes et hagiographie dans l'Occident latin (VI°-XVI° siècle). 
Actes du colloque international de Lyon, 4-6 octobre 2010, ed. Isaia, Marie-Céline and 
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however, is the compiler’s or author’s objective of behavioral control (whether 
successful or not), insofar as the sinful or morally questionable attitudes and 
behaviors expressed in the writings were subject to rebuke and punishment.!” 
Conversely, virtuous behavior was upheld for archetypal modeling, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1 with the example of the Virgin Mary and the Christ Child. 
Indeed, ideal bodily comportment, including the ability to suppress or better 
yet abolish sexual desire, was a defining feature in any number of exempla and 
vitae. Expectations that these lessons would positively influence human be- 
havior applied to images as well as texts. Painter Lucas de Heere (1534-84), for 
example, in his ode to his forebear Jan van Eyck (c. 1390-1441), wrote of the 
female saints depicted in the heavenly garden of the Ghent Altarpiece (com- 
pleted 1432), that “their chastity could serve as an example to our girls.”!8 It is 
perhaps expected that images more likely moralized female rather than male 
sexuality in order to control it, yet men were far from exempt.!9 The Garden of 


Thomas Granier (Turnhout: Brepols, 2014), in The Medieval Review (Sept. 24, 2016): https:// 
scholarworks.iu.edu/journals/index.php/tmr/article/view/22607 (accessed Sept. 4, 2017). 
No matter their source, vitae could be subject to intense scrutiny, especially those writ- 
ten about holy women whose spiritual and temporal authority were considered by some 
clerics to dangerously encroach upon their own. See Jo Ann McNamara, “The Rhetoric 
of Orthodoxy: Clerical Authority and Female Innovation in the Struggle with Heresy,’ in 
Maps of Flesh and Light: The Religious Experience of Medieval Women Mystics, ed. Ulrike 
Wiethaus (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1993), 9-27; Elizabeth Alvilda Petroff, Body 
and Soul: Essays on Medieval Women and Mysticism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1994), 139-60; Carolyn Dinshaw, Getting Medieval: Sexualities and Communities, Pre- and 
Postmodern (Durham: Duke University Press, 1999); Dyan Elliott, Proving Women: Female 
Spirituality and Inquisitional Culture in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2004); and Nancy McLoughlin, Jean Gerson and Gender: Rhetoric and Politics 
in Fifteenth-Century France (Houndsmills, Eng.: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015). 

17 This is not to claim that behavioral expectations were necessarily met. Perhaps especially 
in the courts, “sexual relations, especially between newlyweds, were a constant source 
of humor and public comment, largely because of the loose sexual morals that seem to 
have existed,” as described by Craig Harbison, “Sexuality and Social Standing in Jan van 
Eyck’s Arnolfini Double Portrait,’ Renaissance Quarterly 43 (1990): 255-56. In marriage, 
furthermore, economic status and patterns of inheritance could override expectations for 
celibacy. Neither did professed clerics with vows of celibacy necessarily practice bodily 
moralization, as will be made evident in the next chapter. For an overview of legal cases 
concerning sexuality that demonstrate violations of decorum and often the law in sexual 
matters, see Peter Arnade and Walter Prevenier, Honor, Vengeance, and Social Trouble: Par- 
don Letters in the Burgundian Low Countries (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2015). 

18 Carel van Mander, Dutch and Flemish Painters: Translation from the Schilderboek, trans. 
and intro. Constant van de Wall (New York: Arno Press, 1936), 11. 

19 See the far-ranging analysis by Katherine Crawford, European Sexualities, 1400-1700 (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 2007). 
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Earthly Delights, which is replete with male figures, is but one example of the 
activation of garden imagery to this end. 

The textual evidence gathered here extends to secularized sources that re- 
veal attitudes about the body. Among these sources are civic legislation and 
wills, courtly romances, conduct literature, song lyrics, morality plays, and 
theatrical performances that moralized bodies, whether directly or indirectly. 
Despite their production in the secular sphere, the content of these texts was 
often grounded in Christian values. These two areas of cultural production, the 
sacred and the profane, were indeed hardly self-contained in the early modern 
southern Netherlands. Rather, they dipped into one another in various ways 
and with a range of communicative strategies, sometimes with comparable 
objectives. Take, for example, Jan van Eyck’s 1434 Arnolfini Portrait (Fig. 5), 
which entwines Christian motifs with expectations for fertility and the act of 
conjugation that sustained the social order through the production of heirs: 
the Passion scenes in the mirror are “thematically appropriate to the action 
in the foreground, as the Crucifixion could be imagined as the culmination of 
Christ’s marriage to the church,” as described by Sarah Salih.?° Salih identified 
the allegory of spiritual marriage in the Song of Songs exegesis as a “relevant 
intertext, in particular its imagery of the female body as domestic architecture: 
‘My beloved put his hand through the key hole, and my bowels were moved at 
his touch. I arose up to open to my beloved: my hands dropped with myrrh” 
(5:4-5). Jan van Eyck thus “refers to the erotic but does not make it present.’2! 
Literary parallels to such practices are found in the verses composed by Jean 
de Meun for the Roman de la Rose, a thirteenth-century poem that was highly 
influential into the sixteenth century. Historians have long described aspects 
of Jean’s verses in the Roman as subtly eroticized through metaphor and al- 
legory: “In the discourse of erotic love,” wrote Sylvia Huot, “it is love itself, and 
sexual functions, that must be ‘glossed,’ that is, veiled in linguistic euphemism, 
metaphors, and allegorical images [...]. A continuing exploration and exposi- 
tion of the relationship between language and eros, and of the power of words 
to hide or to reveal, to arose or to subdue, runs throughout Jean’s Rose.”22 We 


20 Sarah Salih, “Erotica,” in A Cultural History of Sexuality in the Middle Ages, vol. 2, ed. 
R. Evans and J. Peakman (Oxford: Berg, 2011), 190, with reference to Robert Baldwin, “Mar- 
riage as a Sacramental Reflection of the Passion: The Mirror in Jan van Eyck’s Arnolfini 
Wedding,” Oud Holland 98 (1984): 59-63. 

21 Salih, “Erotica,” 189-90, 188. 

22 Sylvia Huot, The Romance of the Rose and its Medieval Readers: Interpretation, Reception, 
Manuscript Transmission (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 148, 149. Other 
recent studies that usefully interpret the Roman include McWebb, Debating the Roman de 
la Rose; Catherine Bel and Herman Braet, eds., De la Rose: Texte, Image, Fortune (Leuven: 
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FIGURE 5 Jan van Eyck, Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, oil on oak, 82.2 x 60 cm (32.4 x 23.6 in). 
The National Gallery, London, inv. NG186 
PHOTO: © THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
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would do well to understand the Arnolfini Portrait similarly: it references eroti- 
cism indirectly, in ways that may not be immediately evident. Indeed, I hope 
to show that eroticism was intoned variously, in some heretofore unidentified 
ways in Netherlandish visual culture, as a means to define the limits of bodily 
morality. Gardens and their bounty (and their barrenness) were deeply imbed- 
ded in this cultural practice. 


2 Interpretive Variability 


While in the Arnolfini Portrait the blending of the spiritual and the secular was 
certainly intentional on the part of the painter, sometimes the conclusions for 
which this project advocates may seem possible only through specific kinds 
of experiences and resources to which only certain individuals had access. Yet 
at the same time, increasing numbers of publications are demonstrating that 
cultural interpretation in this period was far more experientially-driven, indi- 
vidualized, and fluid than was acknowledged in the past. Visual flexibility of 
this kind is signaled here by the term “visuality,” which I use to highlight the 
cultural contingency of visual experience and the historization of that experi- 
ence in regard to subjective viewing practices and strategies of the period.?3 
In particular, Elizabeth LEstrange’s model of late-medieval visuality, termed 
the “situational eye,” provides a useful framework.?* It accounts for specific 
social experiences and interpretive skill-sets that rendered “certain viewers 


Peeters, 2006); Noah D. Guynn, Allegory and Sexual Ethics in the High Middle Ages (New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2007); David Rollo, Kiss My Relics: Hermaphroditic Fictions of 
the Middle Ages (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011). See also the review essay 
by Julie D. Campbell, “The Querelle des femmes,’ in The Ashgate Research Companion to 
Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe, ed. Allyson M. Poska, Jane Couchman, and 
Katherine A. McIver (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2013), 361-79. 

23 My approach aligns with Alexa Sand, “Visuality,” Studies in Iconography, special issue, Me- 
dieval Art Today: Critical Terms, ed. Nina Rowe, 33 (2012): 89-95 (quote on 89): “[Visuality 
is] the element of visual experience that is contingent on culture and therefore far more 
unstable and resistant to description than even the most complex of biological functions. 
As such, the term is a tool for getting at that most compelling and difficult of art histori- 
cal questions: how did people in past or alien cultures perceive the objects we now study, 
what experiences and ideas grounded their viewing and what, in the end, did they see?” 
See also Sherry C. M. Lindquist, “Visuality,” Chap. 4 in Agency, Visuality and Society at the 
Chartreuse de Champmol (Aldershot, Eng.: Ashgate, 2008), 121-87 and David S. Areford, 
“Reception,” Studies in Iconography, special issue, Medieval Art Today: Critical Terms, ed. 
Nina Rowe, 33 (2012): 73-88. 

24 Elizabeth LEstrange, Holy Motherhood: Gender, Dynasty and Visual Culture in the Later 
Middle Ages (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2008), 25-43, with a critique of 
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especially sensitive to the intertextualities and intervisualities” of cultural 
production. Some of these experiences and skills were more accessible than 
others, to different groups and individuals, such that interpretive agencies were 
activated variably. The deployment of this method, broadened to account for 
iconographic interplay, is perhaps most apparent in Chapter 6, which attends 
to same-sex desire though images of the infants Christ and St. John the Baptist 
embracing and kissing. (There and throughout this study I use the term “desire” 
in acknowledgement that sexual responses and sex acts may or may not have 
comingled with feelings of romantic love.?5) This is not to say that all viewers 
would have understood the imagery to carry implications for same-sex physical 
attraction, but rather that some very well may have read the works in this way. 
In accounting for interpretive variability as it pertains to early modern vi- 
sual culture, the title of this book takes its cue from a term that will be familiar 
to specialists, namely, “gardens of love.” This expression may invoke something 
very specific: the defined, cultivated, and controlled landscapes of the secu- 
lar tradition of courtly love. The terrain of this genre has been defined quite 
rigidly, not only in terms of its representation but also around its thematic 
concerns. For example, Roberta Smith Favis’s foundational study of “gardens 
of love” grouped images of “secular iconography” for analysis: a “garden as a 
betrothal portrait,’ the “hunt of love,” and “fools, folly and love.”6 Here though, 
I define “gardens of love” more broadly, to account for the potential of concep- 
tual shading along spectrums on which garden iconography was quite fluid, 
much as the sacred and secular were often intersectional.2” This approach 


Michael Baxandall’s concept of the “period eye” and Adrian W. B. Randolph's revisionist 
“gendered period eye.’ 

25 For a history of the terminology and its uses, see Ola Sigurdson, “Desire and Love,” in The 
Oxford Handbook of Theology, Sexuality, and Gender, ed. Adrian Thatcher (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2015), 521-37. 

26 Roberta Smith Favis, “The Garden of Love in Fifteenth Century Netherlandish and Ger- 
man Engravings: Some Studies in Secular Iconography in the late Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance” (Ph.D. diss.: University of Pennsylvania, 1974); a similar separation of sacred 
and secular is evident in Paul F. Watson, The Garden of Love in Tuscan Art of the Early Re- 
naissance (Philadelphia: The Art Alliance Press, 1979), in the sense that sacred images are 
not included. A useful study of early modern gardens from the perspective of gender and 
sexuality is found in Jennifer Munroe, Gender and the Garden in Early Modern English Lit- 
erature (Aldershot, Eng.: Ashgate, 2008). See also Michelle Moseley-Christian, “From Page 
to Print: The Transformation of the ‘Wild Woman’ in Early Modern Northern Engravings,” 
Word & Image 27 (2011): 429-42. 

27 On the fluidity of sacred and secular categories, see Barbara Newman, “Love’s Arrows: 
Christ as Cupid in Late Medieval Art and Devotion,’ in The Mind’s Eye: Art and Theological 
Argument in the Middle Ages, ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne-Marie Bouché (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 2006), 263-86 and Barbara Newman, “Sacred, Secular, 
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aligns with Durant Waite Robertson's study on medieval garden literature, in 
which for example, “any tree might be considered as an aspect” of any other 
tree in Christian dogma, “including the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, the Tree of Life, or the Cross.”28 Reindert Falkenburg’s study of middle 
Dutch devotional literature has revealed a similar slippage in the symbolism of 
various flowers that writers presented as emblematic of the virtues.29 Extend- 
ing the variability of these motifs to portrayed gardens reveals previously un- 
recognized interpretations for garden imagery, some of which are offered here. 

As seemingly distinct kinds of gardens and the bounty related to them 
sometimes informed each other, so could seemingly distinct types of love. 
These types included those derived from ancient Greek sources, namely, eros, 
philia, agape, and storge: romantic or sexual love, friendship, charity, and fa- 
milial love.3° This fluidity was driven in part by exegesis on the Canticum 
canticorum.*! As an epithelium (marriage poem), the Canticum was interpret- 
ed by theologians as a narrative in which two characters yearn for each other 
in body and in spirit: albeit separated for a time, a turn of events that elicits 
deep sorrow in both parties, they return to each other and seemingly consum- 
mate their passion. Gardens, botanical motifs, and metaphors of consumption 
helped to drive the storyline by serving the poem’s eroticism. The fifteenth 
century saw the production in urban centers such as Antwerp of a number of 


and Sensual: Three Case Studies in Late Medieval Crossover,” in A Feast for the Senses: 
Art and Experience in Medieval Europe, ed. Martina Bagnoli (Baltimore: The Walters Art 
Museum and New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2017), 54-73. 

28 Durant Waite Robertson, Essays in Medieval Culture (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1980) (reprint), 23. 

29 Reindert L. Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion: Mysticism and the Imagery of Love in Flemish 
Paintings of the Virgin and Child, 1450-1550 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1994). 

30 Sigurdson, “Desire and Love,” passim. 

31 Among the studies on the Song of Songs and its exegesis upon which I have relied are: 
Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love: The Netherlandish Blockbook Can- 
ticum Canticorum (Philadelphia: Saint Joseph’s University Press, 2014); Dyan Elliott, 
The Bride of Christ Goes to Hell: Metaphor and Embodiment in the Lives of Pious Women, 
200-1500 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2012); David McLain Carr, The 
Erotic Word: Sexuality, Spirituality, and the Bible (Oxford: Oxford University Press 2003); 
Anne Winston-Allen, “Gardens of Heavenly and Earthly Delight: Medieval Gardens of the 
Imagination,” Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 99, no. 1 (1998): 83-92; Denys Turner, Eros 
and Allegory: Medieval Exegesis of the Song of Songs (Kalamazoo, MI and Spencer, MA, 
1995); Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion; Matter, Voice of my Beloved; and Ann W. Astell, 
The Song of Songs in the Middle Ages (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990). The Song 
escapes clear literary categorization. For a discussion of problems around this issue, see 
Tod Linafelt, “Lyrical Theology: The Song of Songs and the Advantage of Poetry,” in Toward 
a Theology of Eros: Transfiguring Passion at the Limits of Discipline, ed. Virginia Burrus and 
Catherine Keller (New York: Fordham University Press, 2006), 291-305. 
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books inspired by the Song, made for lay and/or monastic audiences. These 
volumes sometimes included imagery that may to the modern eye convey sex- 
ually explicit acts or desires. For example, a woodcut from a volume called Von 
der ynnigen selen wy sy gott casteyet vnnd im beheglich mach (Christ and the 
loving soul) printed in Erfurt by Wolfgang Schneck around 1500, shows a nude 
woman reclining in bed (Fig. 6).32 A blanket covers only the lower half of her 
body so that her breasts are exposed. Christ, having appeared to her, pulls on 
her hair to simulate the pain of his earthy suffering, which the text encourages 
the Soul to contemplate in the vein of the c. 1418 Imitatio Christi (Imitation of 
Christ) of Thomas à Kempis (c. 1380—-1471).33 This encounter was made pos- 
sible only by the woman’s commitment to purity. Indeed, earlier in the text 
Christ urged her to abandon an earthly marriage she had planned in favor of 
a chaste marriage with him. Once she accepted, he adorned her with a robe 
of purity and a cloak of virtues. Of this and similar imagery, historian Rabia 
Gregory found in her study on the trope of marrying Christ in Netherlandish 
and German mystical books that “intimate encounters with [Christ], espe- 
cially nakedness and intermingling, were a theologically rich explanation of 
creation, the incarnation, and the Eucharistic wafer.”34 For Gregory, these ex- 
pressions were not meant by their creators to be sexual in meaning. Rather, 
they carried theological import: “If we are shocked to see sex where we hoped 
to find salvation, we may have overlooked the theological significance these 
images held for medieval and early modern Christians.’ In this way of thinking, 
images of Christ appearing to the bride or Soul “internalized the theological 
certainty that Christ’s love, which cleansed sin, was available to every penitent 
who accepted his hand in marriage.’ 

What I find more compelling about the bedroom scene, however, is that 
the conjoining of Christ and his devotee, predicated upon assertions of purity, 
advances the preservation of chaste flesh as foundational to the Soul’s union 
with Christ and ultimately to salvation. In this way, the depicted bodies raise 


32 For this book, see Rabia Gregory, Marrying Jesus in Medieval and Early Modern Northern 
Europe: Popular Culture and Religious Reform (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2016) and Amy 
Gebauer, “Christus und die minnende Seele”: An Analysis of Circulation, Text, and Iconogra- 
phy (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 2010). 

33 Gregory, Marrying Jesus, 85. 

34 For this and the following quotations, see Gregory, Marrying Jesus, 60 and 85. Further 
discussion of theological perspectives, in this case pertaining to landscape in particular, 
see Denis Ribouillault and Michel Weemans, Le Paysage sacré: le paysage comme exégése 
dans l’Europe de la première modernité/Sacred Landscape: Landscape as Exegesis in Early 
Modern Europe (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2011). 
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pape — 
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gang ann bucher das iſt der todt das iſt die tragheyt dye 
den menfEhern macht verdroſſenn su gottes Oni fic. Als 

| barren nach liftperlicher ſpeyße nach weychem gewan⸗ 


| de warmen kleydern ſanffte ſchlaffenn fy — vot 
erbeytdas angehabenn vordeenft fye guthe dinck ſeyn ys 
ſchwer vind ringcenach gemach. — 





FIGURE 6 German, Christ Wakes the Soul, from Von der ynnigen selen wy sy gott casteyet vnnd 
im beheglich mach, printed by Wolfgang Schneck in Erfurt, c. 1500. Bibliothek Otto 
Schafer, Schweinfurt, OS 0231, a iii r 
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the idea of sex in order to preclude it.3> Thus, while a theological modality may 
very well have been one path to understanding the trope of marrying Christ, 
another equally probable means, and one that does not at all exclude the theo- 
logical perspective, is that it was an instrument for conveying the idea that 
controlling bodily sensations and actions was essential to the achievement of 
redemption. The theological and the moral were in fact mutually sustaining, 
in the sense that bodily control was requisite to a supplicant’s salvation, which 
was in turn made possible only by the sacrifice of Christ’s unsullied flesh. 


3 The Problem of Infancy 


As a primary exemplar in the moralizing agenda inspired by the Canticum can- 
ticorum, Jesus was deployed as a sexual paradigm in cultural production not 
only as an adult but also as an infant. This argument may be unexpected, even 
offensive. Purity of flesh is, after all, defined by what it is not: impure. Thinking 
about infancy in these terms—as if it could breach the boundaries of innocence 
to implicate sex—may raise some peculiar and potentially odious associations 
around bodily status, desires, and acts. Among the possibilities: pedophilial 
longing for pre-sexual bodies and, in the case of the infant cousins Christ and 
St. John the Baptist embracing and kissing, same-sex incest.*6 If these thoughts 
seem more contemporary than late medieval or early modern, it is useful to 
remember that certain moralists of the period were disturbed by the carnal 
implications of the depicted nude Child, to the point of attributing dangerous 
thoughts and toxic responses to viewers of the Infant’s image. For these very 
reasons, the Leuven theologian Johannes Molanus (1533-85) believed that the 
portrayed Christ Child was a serious threat to Christian morality: “It is well 
known that artists often paint or sculpt the infant Jesus naked; but for this they 
are widely criticized by men of no little piety and wisdom. For what sort of 
edification can there be in this nakedness?”?” More to the point, such images 


35 Iwill return to this concept in Chapter 6, in reference to Carolyn Dinshaw, “A Kiss is Just a 
Kiss: Heterosexuality and its Consolations in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,’ Diacritics 
24, no. 2/3 (Summer-Autumn 1994): 205-26. 

36 = [ thank Joanne Allen for bringing the latter possibility to my attention. On this topic, see 
Elizabeth Archibald, Incest and the Medieval Imagination (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001). 

37 This and the following quotations appear in Johannes Molanus, “In picturis cavendum 
esse quidquid ad libidinem provocat,” Chapter 42 of De historia sanctarum imaginum et 
picturarum (Leuven, 1570), trans. David Freedberg, “Johannes Molanus on Provocative 
Paintings. De Historia Sanctarum Imaginum et Picturarum, Book 11, Chapter 42,” Journal 
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“could inspire every lust [libidinem] of the corrupt flesh [...]. As if [...] flesh by 
itself were not sufficient for bringing down a man, who is prone to a thousand 
temptations because of his human weakness, even without the stimulation of 
external provocations.” Artists of the past, he continued, had avoided these 
treacherous possibilities by representing the Child “only from the navel above, 
and not lower, so that there is no opportunity for brute thoughts to suggest 
themselves.’ That was no longer the case in Molanus’s time: “All one can hope 
is that children are not endangered by this or little ones brought to harm.” In 
blaming artists for producing images that putatively corrupted sensitive and 
impressionable viewers, he was ostensibly hoping to control their approach. 
It may be tempting to dismiss Molanus’s attack on depicted Christ-Child 
nudity as an isolated, reactionary incident. It was, however, part of a longer 
tradition that condemned images of the nude form as morally harmful, espe- 
cially to children. Jean Gerson (1363-1429), chancellor of the University of Paris 
and dean of the influential collegiate church of St. Donatian in Bruges, wrote 
of this very issue in his c. 1402 open letter on the debasement of youth: “see- 
ing daily, alas, the foulest corruptions among young lads and the more youth- 
ful, now in embarrassing naked images, which are even put out for sale at the 
churches themselves and on holy days.”38 For Gerson, the blame rested not 
directly with artists, although like Molanus he believed that they bore some 
culpability for having produced the offensive works in the first place. Rather, 


of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 34 (1971): 238-39: “Notum est pictores saepe in- 
fantem IESUM nudum sculpere aut pingere: sed ob hoc male audiunt a multis non ex- 
iguae pietatis & prudentiae viris. Quid enim in hac nuditate esse potest aedificationis?;” 
“cuiusvis demortuae carnis libidinem [...]. Quasi [...] interior caro non sufficeret sibi in 
deiiciendo homine, in mille tentationes fragilitate tandem sua collapsuro, nisi & externae 
augerentur provocationes;” “solum ab umbilico supra & non inferius, ut omnis stultae 
cogitationis occasio tollatur;’ “Atque utinam nulla hinc oriretur in parvulis destructio, 
nullum in pusillis scandalum?” It is clear that Molanus has Christ-Child imagery in mind. 
Modern writings have not always seen it this way, though, perhaps because it at first 
seems unlikely that he means to connect eroticism to infancy and to the young Christ in 
particular, for reasons outlined in the present chapter. For an example, see Veerle De Laet, 
“Een Naeckt Kindt, een Naeckt Vrauwken, ende Andere Figueren: An Analysis of Nude 
Representations in the Brussels Domestic Setting,” in The Nude and the Norm in the Early 
Modern Low Countries, ed. Karolien de Clippel, Katharina Van Cauteren, and Katlijne Van 
der Stighelen (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011), 117-28. 

38 “videntes quotidie, proh dolor, foedissimas corruptions apud puerulos et adolescentiores, 
nunc in imaginibus pudendis et nudis, quae etiam venales exponuntur, in ipsis templis et 
diebus sacris.” For the quotation below, “per infantium Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, quam, 
pertulit ut emundarit nos ab omnibus falsis simulacris et idolis.” Jean Gerson, Oeuvres 
completes, vol. 10, Loeuvre polémique, ed. Palémon Glorieux (Paris: Desclée, 1974), 28, 
trans. Lionel Yaceczko. 
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he placed most of the blame on the adults who exposed children to the images 
and who themselves modeled misbehavior. Tellingly, Gerson also believed that 
Original Sin was manifest in bodies from birth and that even the youngest chil- 
dren were susceptible to untoward bodily responses.®° Yet hope for forgiveness 
was offered through the Incarnation, through “the infancy of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ” that would “cleanse us from all false images and idols.” Thus, as Gerson 
believed that even infants were corrupted by Original Sin, he also believed that 
the Christ Child’s pure flesh was the vehicle of redemption. 

Neither Molanus nor Gerson in their complaints against imagery described 
the lusty responses they believed depicted nudity could incite: they provided 
no catalogue for us to consult. Yet Molanus’s evocation of glorified times past, 
when artists portrayed the Infant only from above the naval (or so he believed) 
strongly suggests that the offensive features were the penis and perhaps also 
the rump in reference to sodomy. The former if not the latter feature was 
abundant in medieval and early modern images of Christ, whether depicted 
in infant or adult form. The importance of this previously overlooked detail 
was brought to light by Leo Steinberg in 1983 as the “ostentatio genitalium,’ 
in which the holy genitalia were dramatized in images by glances, gestures, 
touches, and caresses, primarily by the Virgin Mary and sometimes by Christ’s 
earthly grandmother St. Anne.*° As Steinberg convincingly argued, the osten- 
tatio genitalium signaled the humanity of Christ’s earthly body, the Word made 
flesh. The theological implications of the genitalia spilled over into the carnal, 
however: certain viewers of the body of Christ, in these cases portrayed in 
adult form, seem to have been physically stimulated by their representation. 
Bernardino of Siena (1380-1444) cited an example, about which he apparently 
had first-hand knowledge, in his c. 1443 De inspirationibus: “I know a person 
who, while contemplating the humanity of Christ suspended on the cross 
[pendentis in cruce] (I am ashamed to say and it is terrible even to imagine), 


39 As discussed by D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and Laity in the Theology of Jean Gerson (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press), 239. 

40 Leo Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art and in Modern Oblivion, 1st ed. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983); references here are to the revised and ex- 
pand edition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996). Among the critical responses 
to Steinberg’s study are Carolyn Walker Bynum, “The Body of Christ in the Later Middle 
Ages: A Reply to Leo Steinberg,” in Fragmentation and Redemption: Essays on Gender and 
the Human Body in Medieval Religion (New York: Zone Books, 1992), 79-117; Robert Mills, 
Suspended Animation: Pain, Pleasure, and Punishment in Medieval Culture (London: Reak- 
tion Books, 2006), 177-99; and Sherry C. M. Lindquist, “The Meanings of Nudity in Me- 
dieval Art: An Introduction,” in The Meanings of Nudity in Medieval Art (Farnham, Eng.: 
Ashgate, 2014), 10-12. See also Steinberg’s response to Bynum in the revised edition of The 
Sexuality of Christ, 364-89. 
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sensually and repulsively polluted and defiled himself”*! Such masturbatory 
behavior had been strongly condemned by authoritative Christian writers 
from St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430) in the fourth century to Gerson in the 
fifteenth.*2 The practice of covering over or censoring the Infant’s penis, and 
the use of a loincloth or veil to obscure the genitalia of the adult Christ if less 
frequently the Child, were likely symptomatic of attempts to diffuse the carnal 
power of such images.*? Whether or not viewers of Jesus’s nude form incited 
physical responses or perceived immoral acts is not the point here, however.*# 
Of interest instead is that moralists believed images could inspire lust, or at the 
very least they used the possibility of enticement to sharply define the limits of 
morality: they aimed to warn beholders about errant bodily responses and the 
need to control them, no matter how difficult the prospect.*5 


41 De inspirationibus, sermon 3 in S. Bernardini Senensis Ordinis Fratrum Minorum opera 
omnia ... Studio et Cura pp. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, vol. 6 (Florence: Collegii S. Bonaven- 
turae, 1959), 259, cited by Mills, Suspended Animation, 193 and 232, n. 59. See also David 
Freedberg, The Power of Images: Studies in the History and Theory of Response (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1989), 345-77 and passim; Richard C. Trexler, “Gendering 
Christ Crucified,” in Iconography at the Crossroads, ed. Brendan Cassidy (Princeton: Princ- 
eton University Press, 1993), 109-21; Craig Harbison, “The Sexuality of Christ in the early 
Sixteenth Century in Germany,’ in A Tribute to Robert A. Koch: Studies in the Northern Re- 
naissance (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 69-81; and Lindquist, “The Mean- 
ings of Nudity,’ 22-23. 

42 As discussed in Andrea Pearson, Envisioning Gender in Burgundian Devotional Art, 1350- 
1530: Experience, Authority, Resistance (Aldershot, Eng.: Ashgate, 2005), 94-95, 122. 

43 Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ, 184-95. For the loincloth, see Trexler, “Gendering 
Christ Crucified,’ 11. An example of overpainting was revealed in the restoration of a 
Campinesque Virgin and Child discussed by Lorne Campbell, David Bomford, Ashok 
Roy, and Raymond White, “The Virgin and Child Before a Firescreen: History, Examination 
and Treatment,” National Gallery Technical Bulletin 15 (1994): 24. As discussed in Chap- 
ters 5 and especially 6, images of the Christ Child may have been made more dangerous 
through the collapse by artists and writers of time between Christ’s infancy and adult- 
hood, though which the boundaries of these stages of life became porous. 

44 Recent research in fact suggests that sexual feelings may not have been stimulated in 
most viewers through depicted sexual organs. Salih, “Erotica,” 186-88, concluded that al- 
though sex was visible in various areas of cultural production, that visibility functioned 
in very different ways than we might expect: “indirect representations [of sex] may have 
been enticing; explicit representations of sexual organs or acts may have been intended 
to produce disgust, fear, shame, or laughter.” Thus it seems that a badge that depicted 
genitalia roasting over a spit was humorous, and that the seemingly repulsive exhibition- 
ism of the figures known as sheela-na-gigs conveyed that sex was sinful. 

45 Trexler was on the mark when he wrote in “Gendering Christ Crucified,’ 108, that “Jesus, 
whether in his image or in the vision made of him in imitation, might physically seduce 
his devotees and even those who ridiculed him. The goal of maintaining decorum in the 
presence of such representations was, therefore, important to moralists.” 
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4 Ideologies and Practices 


As should by now be clear, the present investigation is concerned with both 
ideologies and practices, in attending to the expectations of moralists and the 
implications of their teachings for lived experience, at least when it can be 
assessed. Scholars writing about depicted landscapes and gardens, and schol- 
ars writing about the social implications of portrayed bodies, are calling for 
work of the kind through example and by declaration. For the former, follow- 
ing on earlier landscape studies by Christopher S. Wood, Larry Silver, Boudewi- 
jn Bakker, and Margaret Goehring, Lynn F. Jacobs found in her analysis of the 
Limbourg Brothers’ Très Riches Heures of c. 1413-16 that landscape played “a 
critical role as an instrument of social differentiation and as a vehicle for differ- 
entiating social class ideology. [....] In the miniatures, the boundaries around 
the peasants figuratively obstruct transitions in class status and in this way 
affirm the permanence of the peasant’s place within the class hierarchy of 
the late middle ages.’*6 In terms of non-normative physicalities such as those 
critiqued by Bosch through his garden imagery, historians of early modern 
disability are calling for work that embeds evidence for lived experience and 
social tensions within the larger body of scholarship that attends to metaphor. 
For example, Allison P. Hobgood and David Houston Wood have advocated 
for investigations that “determine how, precisely, medieval people viewed dis- 
ability and how they rectified their religious views with the reality of corpo- 
real difference.’4” It stands to reason, furthermore, that images of Christ were 


46 _ Lynn F. Jacobs, “Tu labora’: Peasants in their Places in the Très Riches Heures,” Jaarboek 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen (2013-14): 13, published as Chapter 3 
in Lynn F. Jacobs, Thresholds and Boundaries: Liminality in Netherlandish Art (1385-1530) 
(London: Routledge, 2018); Christopher S. Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer and the Origins of 
Landscape (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993); Larry Silver, Peasant Scenes and 
Landscapes: The Rise of Pictorial Genres in the Antwerp Art Market (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 2012); Boudewijn Bakker, Landscape and Religion from Van 
Eyck to Rembrandt, trans. by Diane Webb (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2012); and Margaret 
Goehring, Space, Place, and Ornament: The Function of Landscape in Medieval Manuscript 
Illumination (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013). See also the essays in Alexander Samson, Locus 
Amoenus: Gardens and Horticulture in the Renaissance (Chichester, Eng,: John Wiley and 
Sons, 2012). 

47 Allison P. Hobgood and David Houston Wood, eds., Recovering Disability in Early Modern 
England (Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 2013), 14. I am aware that some 
authors distinguish between the terms “disability” and “impairment,” as does Irina 
Metzler in Disability in Medieval Europe: Thinking about Physical Impairment during the 
High Middle Ages, c. noo-1400 (New York: Routledge, 2006) and A Social History of Dis- 
ability in the Middle Ages: Cultural Considerations of Physical Impairment (New York: 
Routledge, 2013). A critique is offered by Joshua R. Eyler, ed., Disability in the Middle Ages: 
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instrumental in shaping and negotiating the social, as historian Sarah Beck- 
with has concluded: Jesus’s body was a “medium through which social conflict 
[was | often worked out in social rite, ritual and drama [.... and which] provided 
a language through which the relationship of self to society is articled on an 
individual basis.’48 While ostensibly “the very symbol of unity,” Christ’s body 
was “in fact an area for intense struggle [and a] focus of competing and con- 
flicting cultural tensions.’ The sacramental body was no different: “Eucharistic 
discourse bears witness to both the strains of controversy and the bonds of 
community,” as Jay Zysk found for the English Reformation.*9 

Art historians have begun to make such points about the depicted body of 
Christ, with some concluding that Christological imagery was multivalent and 
potentially subversive. Sherry C. M. Lindquist held that images of the adult 
Christ “lent themselves to appropriation by medieval viewers who might hold 
flexible, alternative and sometimes transgressive attitudes about sex and gen- 
der. [....] It was only because it was so powerful in [its normativity] that it 
became a logical vehicle for interactions that had the potential to subvert or 
circumvent hegemonic norms.”°° Certainly it would be productive to augment 
the impressive body of scholarship that approaches Christ's body from 
theological perspectives with studies that explore the social implications of 
Christological imagery, of which morality was a significant part. It is my hope 
that this book will contribute to this new line of inquiry. I also hope it will begin 
to recalibrate an overarching emphasis in the scholarship on early Netherland- 
ish devotional art on the relationship between images and spiritual interior- 
ity. Taken in the aggregate, these investigations have illuminated the complex 
interplay between devotional imagery and pious expressions, practices, and 
achievements. Their theoretical frameworks have, however, imposed limits on 
the questions that are asked of such works, so that the personal or internal has 


Reconsiderations and Reverberations (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2010), 1-8. For a historical 
overview of disability issues in the Netherlands, see Ben Wuyts, Over narren, kreupelen, 
doven en blinden: Leven met een handicap, van de oudheid tot nu (Leuven: Davidsfonds, 
2005). 

48 Sarah Beckwith, Christ's Body: Identity, Culture and Society in late Medieval Writings 
(London: Routledge, 1993), with quotations on 37 and 41. 

49 Jay Zysk, Shadow and Substance: Eucharistic Controversy and English Drama across the 
Reformation Divide (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2017), xi. 

50 Lindquist, “The Meanings of Nudity,” 12-13. It is difficult to measure if and to what 
extent imagery swayed social conditions, a point made by R. N. Swanson, “Passion 
and Practice: The Social and Ecclesiastical Implications of Passion Devotion in the 
Late Middle Ages,” in The Broken Body: Passion Devotion in Late-Medieval Culture, ed. 
A. A. MacDonald, H. N. B. Ridderbos, and R. M. Schlusemann (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 
1998), 1-30. 
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eclipsed social and secular concerns.*! With this in mind, I aim to show that a 
devout person would consider their salvation to depend upon bodily norma- 
tivity and control while also revealing some ways in which images may have 
helped to negotiate problematic physicalities in specific social contexts. Thus, 
the project writ large advocates for an interdependence of the social and the 
theological, the physical and the spiritual. 


5 Bodies and Topographies 


The six chapters of this book together demonstrate that visual topographies 
were a vital means for critiquing and negotiating bodily morality in the early 
modern Netherlands. My emphasis on the interdependence of three otherwise 
relatively distinct areas of inquiry for the northern Renaissance—garden his- 
tory, devotional imagery, and the history of the body in relation to sex, gender, 
and disability—reveals new ways of understanding each, while dismantling 
artificially siloed categories to more accurately historicize the works. This 
approach also enables me to offer innovative interpretations of canonical 
works alongside new analyses of lesser-known images. Chapter 1 interweaves 
evidence from blockbooks, conduct literature, and hagiography with better- 
known scriptural and theological references to the Marian hortus conclusus to 
demonstrate the imagery’s moralizing potential. Artists imaginatively experi- 
mented with Mary’s representation to shape new and subtle ways of conveying 
purity and thereby reinforcing the importance of bodily fortitude by inventive- 
ly alluding to gardens and their emblematics. With a female body as its focus, 
it would seem that women rather than men were most evidently the target 
audiences for and responsive to the moralizing carnality of hortus conclusus 
imagery. While certainly this was true in sum, considerable evidence also up- 
holds Mary and the enclosed garden as archetypal for men and male sexual 
control. Men, however, may have been more convinced by masculinist values 
conveyed by the Christ Child, who is a constant in Marian hortus conclusus im- 
agery and yet rarely addressed by modern analysts in this context. Indeed, by 
the end of the fifteenth century, the Infant was the lone figure in some depict- 
ed enclosed gardens and an emblematic archetype of purity in his own right. 
Garden imagery was deployed variously in response to the challenges of em- 
bodiment, sometimes even within a single localized community. Chapters 2 
and 3 explore examples along these lines through a specific type of sculptural 


51 This was the aim of the session “Beyond Interiority: Prayer, Politics, and Agencies in 
Northern European and Iberian Devotional Art, c. 1400-c. 1700,” that I co-organized with 
Sarah Joan Moran for the 2017 Sixteenth Century Society and Conference. 
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garden comprised of upright cabinets outfitted with sculptural flora, fruit, rel- 
ics, and holy figures. Painted wings were normally hinged to the lateral sides of 
the cabinets to form triptychs. Running along the lower foreground are simulat- 
ed fences made of wood, paper, or fabric that are in most cases punctuated by 
gates. These features tie the imagery to the verses on the enclosed garden from 
the Song of Songs: hence the assignment by scholars of the term “besloten hoffe” 
(“enclosed garden” in Dutch) to the works.*? Several lines of investigation have 
emerged for the hofjes, reflecting interests in psychoanalysis and cloistering,>? 


52 Among the first to use the term for these works, although in its French counterpart jardin 
clos, was Camille Poupeye, “Les jardins clos et leurs rapports avec la sculpture Malinoise,” 
Bulletin du Cercle archéologique, littéraire et artistique de Malines 22 (1912): 50-114. See 
also, in addition to the publications cited below, Felix Marcus, “Die Mechelener ‘Jardin 
Clos,” Der Cicerone: Halbmonatsschrift fiir die Interessen des Kunstforschers & Sammlers, 
ed. Georg Biermann (Leipzig: Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1913), 98—101; Albert Marinus, “Le 
Jardin Clos,” in Le Folklore Belge (Brussels: Les éditions historiques/Turnhout: Brepols, 
1937), 3:234-57; and Paul Dony, “Les ‘Jardins Clos,” Ecclesia 98 (May 1957): 19-26. Not 
every work described as a besloten hofje is equipped with a fence in the lower foreground, 
yet I would suggest that its absence would not necessarily preclude beholders from inter- 
preting such works accordingly. 

53 Paul Vandenbroeck, “Tu mreffleures,’ in Hooglied: De beeldwereld van religieuze vrouwen 
in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden, vanaf de 13de eeuw/Le jardin clos de l'ame: L'imaginaire des 
religieuses dans les Pays-Bas du Sud depuis le 13e siécle, ed. Paul Vandenbroeck (Brussels: 
Paleis voor Schone Kunsten/Martial et Snoeck, 1994), 91-104, with additional essays by 
Luce Irigaray, “La voie du féminin,” 155-65; Julia Kristeva, “Le Bonheur des beguines,” 
167-77; and Birgit Pelzer, “Reliquats,’ 179-203. The relationship of the hofjes to conven- 
tual cloistering and paradise as discussed by Vandenbroeck were taken up again by 
Jeffrey F. Hamburger, Petra Marx, and Susan Marti, “The Time of the Orders, 1200-1500: 
An Introduction,” in Crown and Veil: Female Monasticism from the Fifth to the Fifteenth 
Centuries, ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Susan Marti (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2008), 59-61. Barbara Baert, “Echoes of Liminal Spaces: Revisiting the Late Mediaeval 
‘Enclosed Gardens’ of the Low Countries (A Hermeneutical Contribution to Chthonic 
Artistic Expression),” Jaarboek Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen (2012): 
40. See also Barbara Baert, with an epilogue by Lise De Greff, “The Glorified Body,’ in 
Backlit Heaven: Power and Devotion in the Archdiocese of Mechelen (Tielt: Lannoo, 2009), 
140-41. The following publications appeared after this and the next chapter were sub- 
stantively written: Barbara Baert, Late Medieval Enclosed Gardens of the Low Countries: 
Contributions to Gender and Artistic Expression (Leuven: Peeters, 2016); Barbara Baert, “Art 
and Mysticism as Horticulture: Late Medieval Enclosed Gardens of the Low Countries 
in an Interdisciplinary Perspective,’ in Art and Mysticism: Interfaces in the Medieval and 
Modern Periods, ed. Helen Appleton and Louise Nelstrop (New York: Routledge, 2018), 
104-27; and Barbara Baert, Lieve Watteeuw, and Hannah Iterbeke, “Late Medieval 
Enclosed Gardens of the Low Countries,” in The Agency of Things in Medieval and Early 
Modern Art, ed. Grazyna Jurkowlaniec, Ika Matyjaszkiewicz, and Zuzanna Sarnecka (New 
York: Routledge, 2017), 19-33. 
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mental pilgrimages and materiality,5+ and quality.5> Most recently, a group 
of hofjes from the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis (the Hospital of Our Lady) in 
Mechelen,°® of which there are seven that date to the early-sixteenth century, 
were the focus of a major restoration and reinstallation project from which 
publications continue to be produced.*’ This project was made possible after 
the works were designated as Vlaamse Topstukken (Flemish Masterpieces), a 
list that comprises works of the highest cultural value for Belgium including 
Jan van Eyck’s Ghent Altarpiece. 

Two alternative investigative paths for besloten hofjes are pursued here: the 
socio-spiritual consequences of the works and the fraught physicalities they 
address. Chapter 2 reveals the mediation of a disabled body through a hoffe 
commissioned by the parents of a sightless daughter: all three individuals, 
Jacob Van den Putte, Margaretha Svos, and Maria Van der Putte, are depicted 
in the hofe’s painted wings. Packed with apotropaic relics and sculptures of 
intercessory holy women known for protection and healing, the work repre- 
sented in its commission and presentation to the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis 
in Mechelen an act of atonement by Jacob and Margaretha. Their daughter 
Maria was a professed sister at the hospital, where the hoffe reminded the com- 
munity of its commitment to her. In this, it was part of a moralizing economy 
of salvation in which charitable deeds that benefitted the needy or infirm were 
considered to benefit the soul of the person who carried them out. The appar- 
ent commission of the hoffe by a lay couple suggests a new model of produc- 
tion for the works in general, one that realigns the hospital nuns’ agency from 
makers to interpreters. Chapter 3 turns to a Crucifixion hofje that attended to 
issues internal to the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis. Portraits on the shutters 
represent four members of the leadership in a reform of the hospital initiated 


54 Kathryn M. Rudy, Virtual Pilgrimages in the Convent: Imagining Jerusalem in the Late Mid- 
dle Ages (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011), 10-18 and 257-58. 

55 Dagmar Eichberger, Leben mit Kunst, Wirken durch Kunst: Sammelwesen und Hofkunst 
unter Margarete von Osterreich, Regentin der Niederlande (Turnhout: Brepols, 2002), 
397-99. 

56 They have been on long-term loan from the Augustinian Sisters of Mechelen to the 
Mechelen Musea & Erfgoed, where they have been assigned inventory numbers of 
BH /1-7 (BH/2 and BH/3 are analyzed in Chapters 2 and 3 of this book). 

57 The first major exhibition that featured three of the restored hofjes is represented by Jan 
Van der Stock, ed., In Search of Utopia: Art and Science in the Era of Thomas More (Leuven: 
Davidsfonds and Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2016), with an essay by Lieve 
Watteeuw, “The Conservation of Enclosed Gardens from Mechelen: A Closer Look at 
Fragile Mixed Media,” 213-27, and catalogue entries by Hannah Iterbeek. Among the first 
published technical analyses is Joke Vandermeersch and Lieve Watteeuw, “De conserver- 
ing van de 16de-eeuwse Mechelse Besloten Hofjes: Een interdisciplinaire aanpak voor 
historische mixed media,” in Postprints 8ste BRK-APROA/Onroerend Erfgoed Colloquium: 
Innovatie in de conservatie-restauratie 2015 (Brussels: Onroerend Erfgoed, forthcoming). 
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after a decade of resistance on the part of the sisters. The chapter argues that 
the hofje was likely commissioned by Cornelia Andries, the “mother” of the 
hospital, to commemorate the successful achievement of the reforms. She is 
depicted in the painted shutters with Jozijne van Coolene, the “first sister” of 
the reforms, and two Augustinian canons, Peeter van Steenwinckel and Marten 
Avonts, who produced the financial registers during this period. This kofje in 
fact advances specific values of the reforms, including Holy Land devotion and 
the practice of modified enclosure. Perhaps surprisingly, not only professed 
women but also some clerics in Brabant practiced cloistering. The portraits of 
the canons in the wings helped to mediate conflicting views about male enclo- 
sure for various audiences of the work. 

The remaining chapters explore the exemplification of bodily morality 
through enclosed gardens—and through their antithetical counterpart, the 
open, liberated terrain—as filtered through conceptions of Christ and/or the 
Virgin Mary or the Soul. As with the previous chapters, the three sections strike 
a balance between the innovative ways in which artists intoned eroticism to 
imbue their works with sexual meaning, and various options for the interpreta- 
tion of their work by viewers. Chapter 4 repositions a c. 1465 blockbook known 
as the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum within the tradition of Song-of- 
Songs exegesis to demonstrate how it reframed the erotic nuptial poem of the 
Hebrew Bible into a pedagogical tract on virginity. The storyline: Christ author- 
itatively imparts to the Virgin Mary that her access to the Eucharist and thus 
her redemption depended first and foremost on her purity. The blockbook’s 
consumers, likely lay and monastic women and clerics, were encouraged to 
see themselves in Mary and, like her, as Christ’s pupil in the tutorial proffered 
by the volume. The hortus conclusus was crucial to this pedagogical objective: 
it was deployed at the most erotic moments of the reworked poem to reshape 
carnal desire as spiritual and to ground the devout person’s access to Christ 
in their bodily control. Chapter 5 builds on these themes, and on the content 
of Chapter 1, to argue that poetic verses and illustrations in a 1488 incunable 
called Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu ghemoraliseeret (On the moralized 
spiritual childhood of Jesus) invoked the Song of Songs, hagiography, and a 
love-hunt to intone eroticism as a means of sexual critique. The Infant is af- 
forded the same kind of pedagogical role occupied by the adult Christ in the 
Netherlandish Canticum, uniting in an enclosed garden with the Soul—grant- 
ing salvation, in other words—only after a pledge of purity. Throughout the 
woodcut illustrations the Child is nude, a condition that was emolliated with 
hand coloring in the version of the book discussed in the chapter. This inter- 
vention suggests that the naked Infant body was considered to raise uncom- 
fortable feelings or responses that needed to be controlled, along the lines of 
Molanus’s invective against Christ-Child nudity. 
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The final chapter extends the discussion of tonal eroticism to explore the 
moralization of same-sex practices. It does so through images of the infants 
Christ and St. John the Baptist embracing and kissing that made use of the 
landscape and its bounty in sexual critique. Garden imagery and botanical 
motifs were in fact coevally undergoing transformation in this moment as 
vehicles for social appraisal, and along with other strategies helped to shape 
meaning of the kind. Certainly the loving expression of Christ and John was 
understood by some as a pictorial language in which spiritual desire was ex- 
pressed and perhaps inflamed by carnal desire: these themes dovetail with any 
number of texts and images in circulation at the time, including the Song of 
Songs and its exegesis. For some spectators, however, the paintings also (or 
otherwise) critiqued and perhaps reined in same-sex love. That contempora- 
neous viewers read the imagery as moralizing in this way was entirely possible 
in light of early Netherlandish interpretive practices, in which beholders could 
have drawn variously from a range of contingent, condemnatory iconographi- 
cal conventions to sexually moralize the portrayed infants. For others, though, 
the message may have been comforting: the works carry a potential for forgive- 
ness since their putatively sinful expressions of desire are not between just any 
characters but between holy figures. Seeing the Christ-John paintings in these 
ways renders them culturally and tellingly fraught: they were sites where social 
conflict played out over pictorial themes and motifs that were subject to indi- 
vidual responses and, as well, to reinterpretation. 

The implications of tonal eroticism in Christ-Child imagery receive further 
attention in a brief epilogue to the study. This section reveals how images of 
the Infant and the Virgin Mary by Joos van Cleve (c. 1485-1540/41) and Jan 
Gossart in Antwerp (c. 1478-1532), and Albrecht Dürer in Nuremberg (1471- 
1528), referentially and innovatively deployed or avoided sensual tonalities to 
moralize bodies in particular works. All three artists were deeply occupied with 
critiques of the sort for several decades, and yet they approached their tasks very 
differently. Van Cleve made use of carefully placed emblematic motifs to sug- 
gest the Christ Child’s sexual innocence and to craft the marriage of Mary and 
Joseph as chaste. Gossart built out from scripture and theology around the sin- 
ful acts of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden to cultivate mother-Son eroti- 
cism to his advantage in a competitive artistic environment. Diirer, however, 
equivocated on this point through Marian-Infant hortus conclusus imagery. In 
so doing, he responded to and helped keep alive an enduring visual rhetoric of 
morality through depicted gardens and their motifs, of which Bosch’s seem- 
ingly exceptional Garden of Earthly Delights was a part. It is to the earlier mate- 
rial that we now turn. 
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FIGURE 7 





Westfalian, Virgin and Child in an Enclosed Garden, left wing of a diptych, 


c. 1410, 28.6 x 18.5 cm (11.2 x 7.3 in). Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid, inv. 272 
(1929.18.1) 
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CHAPTER 1 
Moralized Love 


The wall outside was her chastity which furnished a defense for the rest 
of the virtues within. The Lord entered this town when he took human 
nature to himself in the womb of the virgin. 


HONORIUS AUGUSTODUNENSIS (Honorius of Autun), Sigillum beatae Mariae 
(The Seal of the Blessed Mary), c. 1100! 


Fie, fie on you, filthy thoughts, go far away from me, you have come at an 
evil hour, I am busy with other things, I give no hearing or sight to you, 
depart, go away from here you sirens, sweet as long as you are leaving. 


JEAN GERSON, De cognitione castitatis (Concerning the knowledge of chastity) 
(1412) and De confessione mollitiei (Concerning the confession of masturbation), 
(c. 1400-15)? 


Among the most familiar biblical verses in the later Middle Ages was this: “a 
garden enclosed, sister my bride/a garden enclosed, a fountain sealed (hortus 
conclusus soror mea sponsa/hortus conclusus fons signatus) (4:12).’> It was 
these lines from the Canticum canticorum of the Vulgate to which Honorius 
Augustodunensis referred in his Silligum Beatae Mariae (Seal of the blessed 
Mary). Defining the garden wall as Mary’s chastity and as the guardian of 
all other virtues, Honorius advanced a fundamental theological tenet about 
the unsullied nature of Mary’s flesh. Yet as this chapter argues, the depicted 
Marian hortus conclusus also invited audiences to contemplate and adjust 
their own sexual ethics on the path to salvation. This conclusion is support- 
ed by evidence from key moralizing literary genres, including blockbooks, 


1 Honorius Augustodunensis, Sigillum Beatae Mariae: The Seal of Blessed Mary, trans. by 
Amelia Carr (Toronto: Peregrina Publishing, 1991), 48. 

2 Compiled from De cognitione castitatis, 60 and De confessione mollitiei, 74 by Jacqueline 
Murray, “Men’s Bodies, Men’s Minds: Seminal Emissions and Sexual Anxiety in the Middle 
Ages,” Annual Review of Sex Research 8 (1997): 19. 

3 Translated by E. Ann Matter, The Voice of My Beloved: The Song of Songs in Western Medieval 
Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1990), XXIV-XXV. 
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conduct books, and hagiography, where Mary was promoted as an archetype 
of purity, albeit a deeply problematic one. The Virgin’s corporal innocence was 
expressed in increasingly subtle and previously unrecognized ways through 
gardens and their motifs by artists in the fifteenth century, including Jan van 
Eyck (c. 1390-1441) and Rogier van der Weyden (1399-1464). 

Perhaps because Mary is the dominant figure in these works, most modern 
writers have viewed the hortus conclusus primarily through the prism of wom- 
en’s interests, especially female devotional practices and spiritual concerns. 
Yet as this chapter shows, men too could be deeply invested in enclosed garden 
imagery. In unraveling the cultural and social dimensions of such works for 
male patrons and audiences, the chapter investigates paintings commissioned 
by canons at the collegiate church of St. Donatian in Bruges (demolished in 
1799), where the chancellor of the University of Paris and prominent sexual 
moralist Jean Gerson (1363-1429) was dean. We will see that Jan van Eyck’s Vir- 
gin and Child with Canon Joris van der Paele of 1436 claimed bodily control for 
Joris by shaping him as a devotee of Marian purity through references to the 
hortus conclusus and other emblems of Mary’s innocent flesh. Furthermore, 
this and other garden-related paintings commissioned by and depicting clerics 
from the church attended to stigmas around actions that produced illegitimate 
children, of which Joris was one. These works are significant aspects of the 
commemorative patronage activities of the clerics at this moment and into the 
next generation, which strongly suggests communal understanding and even a 
tradition of commissioning imagery aimed to mediate sinful states of the kind. 

Yet to be assessed for the Marian hortus conclusus are the implications of the 
Christ Child’s presence in the images. Indeed, the infant Jesus remained a con- 
stant in such works even while artists creatively modified many other aspects 
of the theme. Certainly a leading objective of pairing the young Jesus with his 
mother was to highlight Mary’s purity: the imagery made visible the miracu- 
lous issue of her virgin flesh and suggested by extension her perpetual clean- 
ness after his birth. In this way he is, like the garden wall that contains the two 
figures, a signpost of her unsullied state. Yet in the totality of these works the 
gardens also potentialize the Infant as a figure of complex behavioral critique 
and moral persuasion along the same lines: despite or in some cases precisely 
because of his infant status, the Child is moralized in ways that advance these 
sorts of bodily protocols. Indeed, it is to the belief not only in the Virgin's but 
also Christ's purity that Honorius referred when he wrote, “The Lord entered 
this town [of chastity] when he took human nature to himself in the womb of 
the virgin.” Furthermore, relative to Mary’s passivity in most hortus conclusus 
images from the period, the Infant was assigned a range of activities and atti- 
tudes that afford him agency in these works. These qualities tapped into mas- 
culinist values, such as scriptural understanding and spiritual intellectualism 
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admired by the priesthood. Such ideals were promoted in men’s hagiography 
(in idealized masculinity, that is), where earthly power and evangelical ac- 
tivities were fundamental characteristics of sainthood.* While certainly both 
Mary and the Infant could have appealed (or not) to any beholder, the mascu- 
linism asserted by the Christ Child may have held particular appeal for male 
viewers. The imagery therefore takes into account the bodies of female and 
male beholders, both of which moralists wished to control. 


1 Mariology 


Exegesis and devotional literature on the Canticum canticorum fundamental- 
ly moralized its pictorial representation. As perhaps the single most influential 
text of the Middle Ages, echoes of the Canticum can be found in any number 
of visual and literary sources produced for the monastic and lay spheres. Me- 
dieval theologians interpreted the Song as an epithalamium, a poem celebrat- 
ing a marriage. The union was understood by many as taking place between 
a female and a male character, a bride and bridegroom, a situation that in 
some applications reinforced norms of marriage and reproduction.® In con- 
fronting the Canticum’s provocative content—it is replete with expressions of 
carnal longing—writers defined the characters as Christ and the Virgin Mary, 
or the Soul of middle Dutch devotional literature, and shaped the couple's ar- 
dent encounter as a virtuous spiritual marriage. Later chapters of the pres- 
ent study parse this rich tradition. Important for now is that aspects of the 
poem, including verse 4:12 cited above, were shaped by theologians and moral- 
ists as emblematic of Marian virtues. The liturgy helped to disseminate these 
ideas. An antiphon for the Feast of the Assumption, for example, effectively 
defined Mary as a hortus conclusus: “She is an enclosed garden (Hortus con- 
clusus est).’” The antiphon was sung “in praise of the exalted woman, whose 


4 Donald Weinstein and Rudolph M. Bell, Saints and Society: The Two Worlds of Western Chris- 
tendom, 1000-1700 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992), 227. 

5 The Song’s pronouns and reader identification are addressed in Chapter 6. 

6 The scholarly bibliography on the Virgin Mary is vast. Among the recent books on the sub- 
ject, in addition to those cited throughout the present study: Elina Gertsman, Worlds Within: 
Opening the Medieval Shrine Madonna (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 2015); Timothy Verdon et al., Picturing Mary: Woman, Mother, Idea (London: Scala Arts 
Publishers; Washington, DC: National Museum of Women in the Arts, 2014); Lasse Hodne, 
The Virginity of the Virgin: A Study in Marian Iconography (Rome: Scienze e Lettere, 2012); and 
Miri Rubin, Mother of God: A History of the Virgin Mary (London: Penguin Books, 2010). 

7 The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek Ms. 70 E 5. This and the quotation that follows are from 
Wybren Scheepsma, The Limburg Sermons: Preaching in the Medieval Low Countries at the 
Turn of the Fourteenth Century, trans. David F. Johnson (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 212-13. 
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glories the angels praise, and they marvel at her worthiness (Dese anthyphene 
sinct die heilge kerke int ere der hoger vrouwen, dir hoegheit dengle loven, 
ende wonderen sich hare werdecheit).” An extra-liturgical oral tradition about 
allegorized gardens complicated the emblematic associations of the motif. An 
example is this oration from the middle Dutch Limburg Sermons complied 
around 1300: “This is how the Virgin Mary is like an enclosed orchard (Dets wie 
onse vrouwe een besloten boegart es)” The sermon describes four orchards 
representing Paradise, the holy Church, the Soul, and the Virgin. From among 
these, Mary is the “special orchard” of virginity and humility, free of sin in body 
and spirit. The authors of these and other writings like it helped to define the 
enclosed garden and its motifs as signposts of Marian purity. 

The Song of Songs-Marian literary tradition inspired theologians and moral- 
ists of the period to uphold Mary’s virginity as an example of behavioral deco- 
rum. This was true for both professed and lay people, and for women and men, 
if to a lesser extent for the latter. It is important to understand from the outset 
that as such writings diligently promoted Mary’s virginal exemplarity, they were 
also deeply problematic in gendered terms. Among the first of several critical 
assessments on this issue was that offered by Marina Warner, who concluded 
that accepting Mary as a sexual exemplar “implicitly demands rejecting the 
ordinary female condition as impure.”® Therefore, to take Mary as prototypical 
of female sexual practices meant “contempt for sex and motherhood.” Indeed, 
since scripture and other authoritative writings held that Jesus was conceived 
without a sex act and that his birth caused Mary no pain, it is likely that some 
women who were or wished to become mothers had trouble relating to Mary 
as an archetype.? In her study of the visual culture of birth rituals in late medi- 
eval France, Elizabeth LEstrange underscored that images of the Holy Family 
“depict divine subject matter, calling attention to Mary’s elevation above other 
women by showing the moment she was chosen to bear the son of God and 
by showing her in a hierarchical relationship to her husband.”!° Images of the 
kind indeed may have “anchor[ed] Mary’s God-given motherhood in the secu- 
lar world of marriage that would be recognizable to contemporary lay people.” 
At the same time, though, they carried the potential to cause at least an oc- 
casional uncomfortable reflection for the unmarried woman who viewed mar- 
riage and children as the desirable norm. They also may have provoked anxiety 


8 Marina Warner, Alone of All Her Sex: The Myth and the Cult of the Virgin Mary (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1976), 77. 

9 Lianne McTavish, “Maternity,” in The Ashgate Research Companion to Women and Gender 
in Early Modern Europe, ed. Allyson M. Poska, Jane Couchman, and Katherine A. McIver 
(Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2013), 176. 

10 Elizabeth L’Estrange, Holy Motherhood: Gender, Dynasty and Visual Culture in the Later 
Middle Ages (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2008), 137. 
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even for those who wed, considering the potential for meditation on the loss 
of privileged virginity, the possibility of sterility, and unstable gendered hier- 
archies in an era in which St. Joseph was rehabilitated in ways that reinscribed 
male authority in the household." Indeed, motherhood was less highly valued 
by moralists of the exegetical Song-of-Songs tradition: “the female virgin [and 
not the married woman or widow] would always take pride of place as Christ’s 
bride” in Dyan Elliott's succinct phrasing.’ The different and conflicting con- 
clusions that scholars have drawn on these issues point to the complexities of 
interpreting Marian ideals and representations, past and present. 

An alternative mode of thought is found in the scholarship on the medieval 
literary hortus conclusus, where writers have asserted that the theme contribut- 
ed to sustaining systemic gender bias through Mary’s figure while also provid- 
ing an ideological space for resistance to it. Among the first to consider these 
possibilities was Laura Howes, who found that “gardens function mainly as 
mechanisms of control, primarily by men over women [...]. Enclosed gardens 
represent the way in which women, as wives or as prospective wives, are treated 
as the property of men”! Roberta Magnani recently complicated Howes’s read- 
ing of gardens as “loci of surveillance” of women by “foreground[ing] gardens 
as spaces in which desirable constructions of femininity are performed along- 
side acts of resistance that necessitate policing and containment. Interstices 
and apertures in the ideological fabric of the hortus conclusus accommodate 


11 See Daphna Oren-Magidor, Infertility in Early Modern England (London: Palgrave Mac- 
millan, 2017) and Pamela Sheingorn, “Ilustris patriarcha Joseph’: Jean Gerson, Represen- 
tations of Saint Joseph, and Imagining Community among Churchmen in the Fifteenth 
Century,” in Visions of Community in the Pre-Modern World, ed. Nicholas Howe (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2002), 75-108. In her research on early modern 
sexuality Katherine Crawford found a “structural disadvantage of women in marriage.” 
See Katherine Crawford, “Permanent Impermanence: Continuity and Rupture in Early 
Modern Sexuality Studies,’ in The Ashgate Research Companion to Women and Gender, 
259. Current research is revealing that women (and some men) of the period had more 
flexibility in marital life than had been recognized; many women remained unmarried by 
choice: Allyson M. Poska, “Upending Patriarchy: Rethinking Marriage and Family in Early 
Modern Europe,’ in The Ashgate Research Companion to Women and Gender, 196-211. 

12 Dyan Elliott, The Bride of Christ Goes to Hell: Metaphor and Embodiment in the Lives of 
Pious Women, 200-1500 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2012), 3. See also 
Jocelyn Wogan-Browne, “Chaste Bodies: Frames and Experiences,’ in Framing Medieval 
Bodies, ed. Sarah Kay and Miri Rubin (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1994), 
2-42; Kim M. Phillips, “Maidenhood as the Perfect Age of a Woman’s Life,” in Young 
Medieval Women, ed. Katherine J. Lewis, Noél James Menuge, and Kim M. Phillips (New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1999), 1-24; Kathleen Coyne Kelly, Performing Virginity and Testing 
Chastity in the Middle Ages (London: Routledge, 2000); and Sarah Salih, Versions of Virgin- 
ity in late Medieval England (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 2001). 

13 Laura Howes, Chaucer’s Gardens and the Language of Convention (Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1997), 12. 
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dissenting femininities that find cultural validation through the imitation of 
the paradoxical virginal maternity of Mary.” Magnani concluded that the en- 
closed garden was a space in which the Virgin’s role as the singular earthly 
progenitor of God’s son pushed back against cultural systems that otherwise 
curtailed or contained female action and authority. 

A c. 1410 Westphalian Virgin and Child in an Enclosed Garden (Fig. 7) demon- 
strates some of the complexities around Marian agency and authority in late 
medieval garden imagery. In this painting, the Virgin and the infant Christ are 
enclosed by a wattle fence and surrounded by biblical emblems of Mary’s pu- 
rity. Magnani unpacked one of these emblems for its gendered consequences, 
namely, the bush that burned perpetually on Mt. Sinai as God commanded 
Moses to lead the Israelites out of Egypt (Exodus 3:1-22). The face of God has 
emerged from the bush; his gaze is trained on Mary. She and Christ lean for- 
ward, with Mary attending to the Infant while he looks toward if not directly at 
God. Magnani argued that “this biblical emblem is here overtly coded as male, 
since it features the authorizing presence (face) of God, the ultimate patri- 
arch, and the depiction of the perennial flames is arguably phallic, as they rise, 
high and red, amid the green foliage.”! Yet, she continued, “[t]heologically and 
iconographically, the male-coded authority of the Old Testament serves Mary’s 
chaste maternity and acquires meaning as a metaphor of virginal viridity and 
maternal potency. In this painting, and in Mariology in general, the significa- 
tion of this biblical imagery comes to fruition in the incarnate divine authority 
of the paradoxical figure of the Virgin Mary, Mother of Jesus.’ Thus, “by virtue 
of her maternal agency, the Virgin challenges male clerical authority” and in- 
verts “the pattern of male surveillance.”!6 

A Crucifixion with which the Enclosed Garden panel was paired as a dip- 
tych (Fig. 8) reveals other strategies for conveying Marian agency. In this panel, 
Mary appears at the base of the cross, conventionally on Jesus’s privileged right 
side. Her sacred maternity renders her the custodian of the redemptive chal- 
ice and Christological banner of victory over death. Christ, though, is not yet 
dead. He leans down from the cross toward Mary, as if to acknowledge her vital 
contribution to humanity’s salvation as his mother. Indeed, between them 


14 Roberta Magnani, “Policing the Queer: Narratives of Dissent and Containment in Chau- 
cer’s The Knight's Tale,’ Medieval Feminist Forum 50, no. 1 (2014): go. 

15 Magnani, “Policing the Queer,’ 115, citing for the phallic coding of the flames as discussed 
by Barrie Ruth Straus, “Freedom through Renunciation? Women’s Voices, Women’s 
Bodies, and the Phallic Order,’ in Desire and Discipline: Sex and Sexuality in the Premodern 
West, ed. Jacqueline Murray and Konrad Eisenbichler (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1996), 254. 

16 Magnani, “Policing the Queer,” 124, 123. 
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FIGURE 8 


Westfalian, The Virgin and the Crucified Christ with Symbols of Redemption, 


right wing of a diptych, c. 1410, 28.5 x 18.5 cm (11.2 x 7.3 in). Museo Thyssen- 
Bornemisza, Madrid, inv. 273 (1929.18.2) 
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is the new Church to which she metaphorically gave birth through her holy 
pregnancy, that is here brought to fruition by her Son’s sacrifice. Mary appears 
once again in the panel, in smaller scale above Christ’s right hand, holding a 
large Eucharistic wafer before a figure in a papal tiara. Has the Virgin accepted 
the host from the Pope or is she offering it to him? Either way, her access to 
the sacrificed body of Christ proffers the kind of priestly authority that under- 
mines if not necessarily inverts “the pattern of male surveillance” described by 
Magnani. 

The agency claimed for the Virgin in the right-hand panel of the Westpha- 
lian diptych was hardly the norm for most Netherlandish hortus conclusus 
images. What is instead striking in these works is Mary’s passivity. This is true 
not only relative to the diptych as an isolated case but also, and consequen- 
tially in any number of works, to the Christ Child as well. Indeed, ordinarily 
the Infant’s activity in these images very clearly overrides Mary’s. In some 
examples he offers flowers or fruit to his mother. In others, he reaches for or 
nurses at the Virgin's breast. In others still, he plays with toys, turns the page 
of a book, or offers a ring to his betrothed in a mystic marriage. All the while 
Mary’s primary objectives are to hold, observe, and facilitate the activities of 
her son.!” Certainly there are some notable exceptions to this pattern that may 
have been tied to the model of resistance offered by Magnani. One example is 
the attention Mary draws to the Infant’s penis in the ostentatio genitalium (an 
emphasis on the genitals) that Leo Steinberg identified in his groundbreaking 
study on the sexuality (humanity) of Christ.18 This iconography seems to raise 
the idea of Mary’s pivotal role as the one whose body gave Jesus his human- 
ity. It also seems to convey that Mary is raising an ideally precocious child— 
he is intelligent, curious, and engaged—a significant achievement worthy of 
emulation to be sure. In the end, though, these Marian roles say as much if not 
more about the Christ Child than they do about Mary. Across the totality of the 
hortus conclusus works, the Infant’s agency is prioritized and varied over his 
mother’s. Such attention potentializes and even surpasses hers in these works 
in its capacity for conveyance and influence, as demonstrated in the discussion 
below and in subsequent chapters of this book. We turn first, though, to the 
archetypal Virgin. 


17 For examples of the latter, see Carolyn Diskant Muir, Saintly Brides and Bridegrooms: The 
Mystic Marriage in Northern Renaissance Art (Turnhout: Brepols, 2012), 1-66 and Virginia 
Brilliant, “The Virgin in the Rose Garden,” in A Feast for the Senses: Art and Experience 
in Medieval Europe, ed. Martina Bagnoli (Baltimore: The Walters Art Museum and New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2017), 46-53. 

18 Leo Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art and in Modern Oblivion, rev. and 
expanded ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996). 
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2 Allegories, Metaphors, Protocols 


Christian moralists tapped into the Virgin Mary’s potential as a locus for bodi- 
ly surveillance by offering her up as a model of sexual virtue. Early Christian 
writers, among them Athanasius of Alexandria (296-373), St. Ambrose of 
Milan (340-97), and St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430), set the trend for later 
authors with scripturally-based claims about her purity.!9 In the twelfth cen- 
tury, a period of extensive theological debate about the erotic content of the 
Song of Songs, the virtue of the Virgin became even more deeply grounded 
in biblical authority. Some of these commentaries made her purity more re- 
latable and ostensibly therefore more persuasive by casting it as a matter of 
personal choice rather than holy ordainment. Honorius Augustodunensis de- 
fined the Virgin's purity in precisely this way, attributing the following words 
to Mary herself through direct address: “if you wish my prayers not to be in 
vain, in these things you should imitate me. I have put off my garment [Canti- 
cum Canticorum 5:3]—that is, I have rejected worldly things.... I have washed 
my feet [5:3|—that is, I have walled off my affection.... [M]y hands dropped 
with myrrh [5:5|—that is, my exercises of carnal mortification abounded. And 
my fingers were full of the choicest myrrh [5:5|—that is, my pursuits of various 
austerities were approved.”° With verses mined directly from the Canticum, 
Honorius shaped Mary as a vocal proponent of her own purity and a power- 
ful mouthpiece for encouraging the same in others. Indeed, it is significant 
that two of the four lines highlighted in the passage focus on myrrh, which 
was considered a means of purification: Queen Hester of the Hebrew Bible, to 
whom the Virgin Mary was compared as a queen, was cleansed by this means 
for King Ahasuerus (Esther 2:12). Honorius, furthermore, attributed to Mary a 
cautionary point, that readers should model her behavior so that her “prayers 
[on their behalf] should not be in vain.” It seems that the Virgin would be an ef- 
ficacious intercessor only for those devotees who practiced restraint. Finding a 
more ideal, authoritative, and convincing model for the virginal life than Mary 
would indeed have been difficult: certainly some devout persons would have 
been compelled to comply with her directive, as moralists hoped. 

Mary’s carnal exemplarity was a key means of behavioral persuasion in the 
period spanned by the present study. These themes resound in three major 


19 Foran overview see Rubin, Mother of God, 17-33. 

20 Honorius Augustodunensis, Sigillum Beatae Mariae, 70, discussed by Kati Ihnat, Mother 
of Mercy, Bane of the Jews: Devotion to the Virgin Mary in Anglo-Norman England (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 2016), 86-87. The in-text citations to the Song are my 
additions. 
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genres of moralizing illustrated texts, namely, blockbooks, hagiography, and 
conduct literature. The content of such works bore significantly if unevenly 
upon one another. Of import here is their shared interest in influencing behav- 
ioral perceptions and protocols. Since the blockbook tradition will be treated 
in Chapter 4, I will focus here on hagiography and conduct literature. Begin- 
ning with the latter, in a two-volume vade mecum by the Leuven humanist and 
social critic Juan Luis Vives (1493-1540), titled De institutione feminae Christi- 
anae (The instruction of a Christian woman) (1522-23), female sexual morality 
is grounded squarely in the Virgin Mary’s model. Vives set the tone from the 
start when he bluntly submitted that a “woman's only care is chastity.’ It was, 
he continued, “the principle female virtue [...] equivalent to all others in moral 
worth.”2? After strenuously advocating for carnal restraint periodically across 
nine chapters of the first volume, in Chapter 10, “On the Virtues of Women 
and the Examples She Should Imitate,” Vives advised that his reader “collect 
examples of virgins from what she hears and reads, which she will hold up for 
herself for imitation, desire to be like them and make every effort to bring this 
about.’23 He endorsed the Virgin Mary as “the first model” a woman should 
place before her as a paradigm of virtue. All women would benefit from her 
example: she “should be the exemplar not only for virgins to follow but for 
married women and widows as well. She became all things to all so that she 
might inspire and lead all women to the example of her chastity and of all 
lofty virtues. To virgins she was a most chaste spouse, to widows a most pious 
widow.’ Furthermore, she was “the first to enter upon this road of virginity, un- 
known to previous centuries, with great courage and pious determination. She 
was the first to live in marriage a life above that of ordinary mortals, without 
carnal relations, an angelic life, taking not a husband, but a guardian of her 
chastity.” In Vives’s estimation, Mary was able to rise above the challenges of 
marital abstinence with Joseph’s cooperation and assistance: the difficulties 
one might face in the quest for bodily comportment may be daunting, but this 
was all the more reason to keep Mary’s example in mind. 

Themes of bodily control are part and parcel not only of the writings of 
moralists like Vives, but also of hagiography. Accounts of the kind brim with 


21 Juan Luis Vives, De institutione feminae Christianae: Introduction, Critical Edition, Transla- 
tion, and Notes, 2 vols., ed. C. Matheeussen and C. Fantazzi, trans. C. Fantazzi (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1996-98), 1:5. For conduct literature in the long fourteenth century, see 
Glenn D. Burger, Conduct Becoming: Good Wives and Husbands in the Later Middle Ages 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2018), which became available when the 
present manuscript was in the final editorial stage. 

22 Vives, De institutione, 1113. 

23 Vives, De institutione, 117-19. 
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exempla, advisory tutorials that lauded saintly figures and admonished their 
detractors to elevate the holy by point of contrast. Especially in exempla about 
women, Mary was upheld as a model of carnal restraint that resulted in special 
status and holy privilege for the figures described in the texts. This was the 
case with a Vie de Soeur Colette (Life of Sister Colette) developed in 1447 by 
Pierre de Vaux, confessor of the reforming mystic Colette of Corbie (1381-1447) 
of the Poor Clares.2* His text was copied for circulation and translated from 
the original French into Latin and Dutch in 1450 and 1451, and again in 1509 
and 1510, in an effort to win Colette’s sanctity. As I demonstrated elsewhere, 
the 25 half-page miniatures in an example commissioned by the Burgundian 
duchess Margaret of York and presented to the Clarissen-Coletienens in Ghent 
craft Colette’s candidacy for sainthood through their steady drumbeat of pu- 
rity.25 This monastic ideal is the conceptual and moral force of a miniature in 
which the Virgin Mary, whose spotless condition is emphasized by her white 
garment, miraculously appears to Colette (Fig. 9). Mary embraces her virginal 
mentee and then appears to her in the sky. Colette experiences the latter event 
from the doorframe of the convent, without risk to her own purity: if there is 
any question about her proximity to the outside world and the potential loss of 
virginity it implies, she is protected yet again by a wall nearby that encloses a 
garden. The barrier provides a seemingly impenetrable physical and symbolic 
boundary—the protection is doubled, so to speak—and is in turn emblematic 
of Colette’s bodily enclosure. A key implication of this image is that Colette 
subscribed to virginal integrity and that Mary rewarded her for it through her 
presence and embrace. As for the sisters of the convent in Ghent, the images 
modeled the life of celibacy they had vowed to maintain, if perhaps they were 
uncomfortable with the suppression of the protagonist’s agency as a public 
figure in conventual reform, elided as it is by imagery that unrelentingly asserts 
Colette’s cloistering. Despite the much discussed clerical effort to suppress 
the religious authority of visionaries like Colette, other men like Pierre de Vaux 


24 Johan Decavele, “Pierre de Vaux, Saint Coleta’s Confessor and Biographer,” in Vita Sanctae 
Coletae (1381-1447), ed. Charles van Corstanje et al. (Tielt: Lannoo, 1982), 147. 

25 Ghent, Monasterium “Bethlehem” of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, MS. 8, discussed 
with additional bibliography in Andrea Pearson, “Imaging and Imagining Colette of Cor- 
bie: An Illuminated Version of Pierre de Vaux’s Vie de Colette,’ in A Companion to Colette 
of Corbie, ed. Joan Mueller and Nancy Bradley Warren (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 130-72, and 
Andrea Pearson, “Margaret of York, Colette of Corbie, and the Possibilities of Female 
Agency,” in Les femmes, la culture et les arts en Europe, ed. Cynthia L. Brown and Anne 
Marie Legaré (Turnhout: Brepols, 2016), 357-65. 
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not only supported them but appreciated their prototypical behavior even if 
they were complexly motivated.”® 

Standards for sexuality were established in the vitae of holy men as well as 
women. For men, purity is less often a condition of sanctity than for women,?’ 
and male sexual critiques are less often shaped in reference to the Virgin Mary. 
Yet the connections are nonetheless present. Take for example entries in the 
c. 1260 emblematic compilation called the Legenda aurea (Golden legend) by 
Jacobus de Voragine (1228/30-1298), which includes any number of moralizing 
tales about saintly figures. In Voragine’s account of the Assumption of Mary, 
St. John the Evangelist was called to the Virgin at the time of her death: “sud- 
denly there was a clap of thunder, and a shining cloud picked [John] up and 
whisked him to Mary’s door. He knocked and went in, and the virgin rever- 
ently greeted the Virgin.’28 Mary died shortly thereafter. As the apostles were 
organizing her funeral, John announced that Peter would be afforded a posi- 
tion of privilege in the procession, as “the one to carry this palm branch before 
the litter, because the Lord set you over us and ordained you as the shepherd 
and leader of his flock.” Peter responded to the contrary. John’s pristine flesh, 
he said, overrode his own ordained leadership. John was therefore entitled to 
bear the branch: “You should be the one to carry it, since you, a virgin, were 
chosen by the Lord, and it is fitting that a virgin should carry the Virgin's 
palm.” The palm John carried in his position of privilege was later used to cure 
a group of blind people who had gathered for the funeral. The frond’s cura- 
tive powers drove home the hallowed nature of the saint's bodily achievement 
for the Legenda’s readers. Another example is found in an off-topic account 
in Voragine’s chapter on the Virgin's birth. A cleric who was particularly de- 
voted to Mary inherited his parents’ estate. He was convinced by his brethren 
that marriage would help him to better manage it. On the day of the wedding 


26 On the complexities of female spiritual power, which sometimes led to women’s persecu- 
tion, see Jo Ann McNamara, “The Rhetoric of Orthodoxy: Clerical Authority and Female 
Innovation in the Struggle with Heresy,’ in Maps of Flesh and Light: The Religious Experi- 
ence of Medieval Women Mystics, ed. Ulrike Wiethaus (Syracuse: Syracuse University Pres, 
1993), 9-27; Elizabeth Alvilda Petroff, Body and Soul: Essays on Medieval Women and Mys- 
ticism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994), 139-60; Carolyn Dinshaw, Getting Medieval: 
Sexualities and Communities, Pre- and Postmodern (Durham: Duke University Press, 1999); 
Dyan Elliott, Proving Women: Female Spirituality and Inquisitional Culture in the Later 
Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2004); and Nancy McLoughlin, Jean 
Gerson and Gender: Rhetoric and Politics in Fifteenth-Century France (Houndsmills, Eng.: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2015). 

27 Weinstein and Bell, Saints and Society, 98. 

28 Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend: Readings on the Saints, 2 vols., trans. William 
Granger Ryan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 2:79-80. 
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while he was reciting the hours of the Virgin in a church, Mary appeared to him 
saying “O foolish, unfaithful man! Why are you leaving me, your friend and 
spouse, for another woman?” Bewildered, the cleric went through with the 
wedding but later “fled from his house, entered a monastery, and devoted him- 
self to Mary’s service.”?9 In other words, he spurned his earthly, carnal marriage 
in favor of a pure, spiritual marriage with Mary, his heavenly spouse. These are 
but a few of the accounts that demonstrate how “lust, virginity, and chastity 
were central issues” for male and well as female saints, as Donald Weinstein 
and Rudolph M. Bell demonstrated in their study of medieval hagiography.°° 
A carnally moralized Virgin Mary also occupied Jean Gerson of St. Donatian 
at Bruges.*! Writing for monastic and lay audiences and for women and men, 
and deeply influenced by St. Augustine’s writings on bodily control, Gerson 
perhaps more than any other clerical moralist in this period attempted to 
sharply define the boundaries of carnality.3? Among his treatises on bodily de- 
nial: De arte audiendi confessiones (Concerning the art of hearing confessions) 
(c. 1406); De confessione mollitiei (Concerning the confession of masturbation) 
(c. 1400-1415); De cognitione castitatis, sue De pollutione diurnal (Concerning 
the knowledge of chastity; Concerning nocturnal pollution) (1412); De pollu- 
tione nocturna et praeparatione ad missam (Concerning nocturnal pollution 
and preparation for the mass) (1412); and Le virginal mariage de Nostre Dame 
et de saint Joseph (The virginal marriage of Our Lady and St. Joseph) (1413).33 
Gerson advised in these works that men should control the movements of 
their members, however difficult it may be, by reciting “Fie, fie on you, filthy 
thoughts, go far away from me, you have come at an evil hour, I am busy with 


29 Voragine, The Golden Legend, 2:156. 

30 Weinstein and Bell, Saints and Society, 73-99. On men see also Patricia Simons, The Sex 
of Men in Premodern Europe: A Cultural History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2011), albeit with a primarily Italian and biological focus; the essays in P. H. Cullum and 
Katherine J. Lewis, eds., Holiness and Masculinity in the Middle Ages (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 2004); and Ruth Mazo Karras, From Boys to Men: Formations of Masculin- 
ity in Late Medieval Europe (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003). 

31 E. Vansteenberghe, “Gerson a Bruges,’ Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 31 (1935): 5-52. 

32 For a useful overview, see D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and Laity in the Theology of Jean 
Gerson (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 151-58. 

33 Jean Gerson, Oeuvres completes, ed. Palémon Glorieux, 8 vols. (Paris: Desclée, 1960-1973): 
De arte audiendi confessiones, 8:71-75; De confessione mollitiei, 8:10-17; De cognitione 
castitatis, 9:50-64; De pollutione nocturna et praeparatione ad missam, 9:35-50; and “Le 
virginal mariage de Nostre Dame et de saint Joseph,” 7:64, discussed with additional biblio- 
graphy in Andrea Pearson, Envisioning Gender in Burgundian Devotional Art (1350-1530): 
Experience, Authority, Resistance (Aldershot, Eng.: Ashgate, 2005), 95-96. See also Brown, 
Pastor and Laity, 226-38 and Brian Patrick McGuire, Jean Gerson and the Last Medieval 
Reformation (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2005), 234-39, 261-63. 
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other things, I give no hearing or sight to you, depart, go away from here you 
sirens, sweet as long as you are leaving.”*+ Suppressing arousal at first tinge was 
essential, Gerson scolded, since even a slight stirring could lead to masturba- 
tion and sodomy. These were among the sex acts deemed most devastatingly 
sinful since they could not result in offspring, which was for Gerson the only 
morally upright objective of sex. 

Gerson’s writings about the Virgin Mary aimed to advance her as a moral- 
izing figure for readers challenged by embodiment. His advice pertained not 
just to unmarried virgins and widows but also to married couples, sometimes 
in reference to St. Joseph. In Le virginal mariage de Nostre Dame et de saint 
Joseph, Gerson asserted that Mary and Joseph had taken an “intentional vow of 
virginity” through which the two resembled “father and mother or brother and 
sister” rather than husband and wife.*° Ideal couples, Gerson hoped, would 
follow this holy example in which “virgin was joined to virgin” and, like Mary 
and Joseph, resist the pleasures of the flesh even in wedlock. Indeed, Gerson 
“often argued that virginity was ultimately much easier than the thorny path of 
married chastity—which presumably would be more difficult still for women, 
given [what he saw as] their susceptibility” to physical sensations and desires, 
as Dyan Elliott noted.3° Of particular interest here is that Gerson sometimes 
relied upon garden imagery to more vividly illustrate for his reader the jour- 
neys and rewards of bodily perfection. An example is found in his Montaigne 
de contemplation (Mountain of contemplation) of 1400, which like Le virginal 
mariage was composed in French “aux simples gens (to simple people)” with- 
out clerical training or knowledge of Latin. Gerson made use of what he called 
“some common and easily understood images” of the natural world when re- 
sponding to Bernard of Clairvaux’s sermon on the Song of Songs: “the person 
who wants to live in the contemplative life does not have perfection at the 
start. [....] In the first stage the person will mortify her past carnal life. In the 
second she will germinate and grow out of the earth. In the third she will bear 
a perfect fruit.’>” Metaphors such as this helped to illustrate desirable practices 
of bodily control and the favorable outcomes they would bring. In Gerson’s 
mind they meaningfully conveyed expectations for fleshly comportment and 
the rewards of this practice to the broad population he intended to reach. 


34 As cited at the opening to this chapter. 

35 Jean Gerson, “Le virginal mariage,” 7:64 and, for what follows, 68. 

36 Elliott, The Bride of Christ Goes to Hell, 255. 

37 Brian Patrick McGuire, trans. and intro., Jean Gerson: Early Works (New York: Paulist Press, 
1998), 88. “Aux simples gens’ is briefly discussed on 399, n. 1. 
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3 Rethinking the Hortus Conclusus 


An extensive body of devotional literature inspired by the Song of Songs, 
much of it Marian in focus, bore upon the production and consumption of 
hortus conclusus imagery, in part by fashioning gardens as allegories of bodily 
virtue. Characteristic of this literature is the presentation of multiple poten- 
cies for singular garden motifs. This situation is exemplified in the c. 1401-02 
Le jardin amoureux de lame (The garden of love of the soul) composed by 
Pierre d’Ailly (1351-1420), Jean Gerson’s predecessor as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris.3° This text enjoyed a substantial female and male readership. 
It was produced in manuscript form—Bruges resident Louis of Gruuthuse 
owned a lavishly illuminated version—and as an incunable by the Bruges 
scribe and printer Colard Mansion in 1476.9 In all, 17 manuscripts and four 
printed editions are known.*° A fundamental feature of this and related tracts 
is metaphorical instability, in which motifs were “merging and shifting” in 
meaning. “Flowers, fruit, herbs, trees, gardens, and orchards may refer in a 
single text to a person, to the virtues, and/or to the suffering of Jesus, Mary, 
and the Soul,” as Reindert Falkenburg concluded.*! In terms of specific mo- 
tifs, generally “the meaning (the virtue-trait or quality of suffering) which is 
ascribed to flowers and fruit is sometimes consistent, but in many cases var- 
ies.” Among the specific motifs was the rose, a standard feature in the pic- 
torial tradition of the hortus conclusus that carried “extraordinary symbolic 
potency” as Eithne Wilkins found in her study of the rosary.*? Illustrative of 
this point, in Le jardin amoureux de l'âme a Soul wanders through a garden 


m 


38 Attribution by P.-Y. Badel, “Pierre d'Ailly, auteur du ‘Jardin amoureux 
379-81. 

39 The Gruuthuse manuscript is now in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS. fr. 
1026, discussed by Claudine Lemaire, “Appendix: Lijst van Handschriften,” in Lodewijk van 
Gruuthuse: Mecenas en Europees Diplomaat ca. 1427-1492, ed. Maximiliaan P. J. Martens 
(Bruges: Stichting Kunstboek, 1992), 199. On Colard Mansion, see most recently Evelien 
Hauwaerts, Evelien de Wilde, and Ludo Vandamme, eds., Colard Mansion: Incunabula, 
Prints and Manuscripts in Medieval Bruges (Ghent: Snoeck, 2018). 

40 Christine McWebb, Debating the Roman de la Rose: A Critical Anthology (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2007), 254. One of the printed editions, illustrated with 18 woodcuts, was produced 
by Gheraert Leeu Antwerp in 1487 as T’hoofkijn van devotion. 

41 Tobis and the following quotation are taken from Reindert L. Falkenburg, The Fruit of 
Devotion: Mysticism and the Imagery of Love in Flemish Paintings of the Virgin and Child, 
1450-1550 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins Publishing, 1994), 50. 

42 Eithne Wilkins, The Rose-Garden Game: A Tradition of Beads and Flowers (New York: Herd- 
er and Herder, 1969), 108. See also Muir, Saintly Brides and Bridegrooms, 23, and Rachel 
Fulton, “The Virgin in the Garden, or Why Flowers Make Better Prayers,” Spiritus 4 (2004): 
1-23. 


Romania, 97 (1976): 
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to experience the “pleasant odor of grass and flowers, and the intense sweet- 
ness of trees and fruit.” Eventually, she gathers grasses to make a garland. So 
that it will be “even more beautiful, the sweet violet is combined with the red 
rose of carnal virginity and the white rose of spiritual purity.’ The result: “she 
who can present such a garland to her beloved and surround Him with such 
flowers must be praised and blessed.”4 Here, then, roses are emblematic for 
both bodily and spiritual virginity, red for the former and white for the lat- 
ter. These differently colored roses too were unstable in meaning, however, 
as demonstrated in Chapter 4 through a close analysis of texts and images 
in the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum blockbook of c. 1465. Since carnal 
purity is presented there as the bedrock of spiritual purity such that the latter 
could not be achieved without the former, the red and white roses are likewise 
contingent and trans-associative in meaning. What is important to note for 
now is that both types were emblematic in the discourse on the struggle with 
embodiment, both perceived and real. 

The fluidity of meaning in literary gardens strongly suggests that pictorial 
and interpretive variations around the depicted hortus conclusus were not only 
possible but very much encouraged. Yet the visual enclosed garden is gener- 
ally defined quite rigidly.44 Conventional wisdom upholds that enclosed gar- 
dens were made to stand apart from other kinds of landscapes by a low stone 
wall, wattle fence, flowering garden bed or bench, or a combination thereof, as 
in a version by the Master of Flémalle formally attributed to Robert Campin 
(c. 1375-1444) (Fig. 10). Blooming plants may sprout from the top of the wall, 
a hedge or flowering arbor may offset the figures, and other emblems may 
be present, such as the lilies and roses that were symbolic of Mary’s purity. 
Sometimes a lateral barrier is present on one or both sides, as in the Master of 
Flémalle panel. In many cases the wall or fence encloses the Virgin only from 
the back, as in a painting by Jan Provost (c. 1465-1529) (Fig. 11), where Mary is 
situated very close to the picture plane. An apparent aim of this pictorial ac- 
cessibility was to heighten the immediacy of the scene, to imbed viewers more 


43 “Etaladoulce violette est ensemble meslee pour accroissement de beauté la rose vermei- 
llette de charnelle virginité et la rose blanchette de spirtuelle netteté. O tres doulx Dieu; 
bien doit ester celle louee et beneye qui peut a son amy tel chapelet presenter et de telles 
florettes luy environner, translated in McWebb, Debating the Roman de la Rose, 263. 

44 For example: Carol J. Purtle, The Marian Paintings of Jan van Eyck (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1982), 157-60; Brian E. Daley, “The ‘Closed Garden’ and the ‘Sealed 
Fountain’: Song of Songs 412 in the late Medieval Iconography of Mary,” in Medieval 
Gardens: Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium on the History of Landscape Architecture, XI, ed. 
Elisabeth B. MacDougall (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Col- 
lection and Trustees for Harvard University, 1986), 253-78; and Muir, Saintly Brides and 
Bridegrooms, 2-5. 
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FIGURE 10 Master of Flémalle (formerly attributed to Robert Campin), The Virgin and 
Child in an Enclosed Garden, c. 1420-30, oil on oak, 39.2 x 27 cm (15.4 x 10.6 in). 
Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, inv. 1835 
PHOTO: VOLKER-H. SCHNEIDER 
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FIGURE 11 Jan Provost, The Virgin and Child in an Enclosed Garden, early-16th century, oil on 
oak, 60.2 x 49.5 cm (23.7 x 19.5 in). The National Gallery, London, presented by 
Queen Victoria at the Prince Consort’s wish, 1863, inv. NG713. 
PHOTO: © THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


deeply into Marian and Christological piety (given the presence of the infant 
Jesus). Bodily enclosure is nonetheless clear in each example. Indeed, the 
physical barrier has for most modern eyes singularly defined depicted gardens 
as enclosed, differentiating this garden type from others in both portrayal and 
meaning. 
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Yet to be understood is that early Netherlandish artists innovatively pushed 
hortus conclusus imagery beyond convention, in ways that complicated both 
the visual expressions of enclosure and the emblems of Mary’s purity that 
messaged it. Whether responding to patrons who requested particular ways of 
approaching the subject, to the demands of the open market, or to their own 
devotional, intellectual, and creative impulses, artists working in a range of 
media produced any number of compositional and iconographical variants on 
the theme. Some works of the kind inventively tightened the boundaries and 
signposts of enclosure to deepen the emphasis on bodily containment. In the 
painting by the Master of Flémalle (see Fig. 10), Mary sits on blooming turf, 
before a raised bed of cut stone that brims with buds and blossoms. A floral 
cloth of honor is suspended behind her. The gold border around the upper and 
side edges implies that a paradisiacal setting lies beyond. Most important here, 
though, is that the cloth’s flower motifs together with the wall and blooming 
plants of the garden fully encapsulate Mary’s form—nowhere does her body 
breach the perimeters of the turf and the simulated horticultural backdrop— 
to define her as unquestionably virtuous. Similarly, in Jan van Eyck’s 1439 
Madonna at the Fountain (Fig. 12), Mary appears within a conventional hortus 
conclusus delineated by a raised bed. The fons hortorum, the sealed fountain 
of the Song that theologians had likewise fashioned into a sign of Mary’s vir- 
ginal status, is depicted to the left.45 A floral brocade cloth of honor held by 
angels subsumes the Virgin’s form, as if delimiting it by the garden alone was 
insufficient.*6 Indeed, the cloth frames her body more strictly than the garden 
behind it, and it carpets the topography such that she stands on it rather than 
on the terrain. Only the sleeve and hem of her gown ever so slightly breach the 
hemlines to encroach on the flora behind and below. This approach at once 
conveys Mary’s hallowed status through the conventional acclamatory cloth 


45 Song of Songs 4:12 cited above. 

46 My interpretation of the cloth of honor in this work differs from Purtle’s, The Marian 
Paintings, 159: “The cloth of honor as a complement to the outdoor garden setting [in 
Jan’s Madonna at the Fountain] appears to have been a current theme in Northern devo- 
tional panels. An early example can be noted in the Madonna of Humility by a follower of 
Campin [...] [see Fig. 10], where the cloth is used to create a throne-like setting within the 
outdoor paradise-garden.’ An example of a floral backdrop that may have been intended 
to convey virtue, and purity in particular, is found in a portrait of Jeanne de Boubais, ab- 
bess of the Cistercian convent of Flines, discussed in Pearson, Envisioning Gender, 136-161, 
revised from Andrea Pearson, “Nuns, Images, and the Ideals of Women’s Monasticism: 
Two Paintings from the Cistercian Convent of Flines,” Renaissance Quarterly 54 (2001): 
1356-1402. 
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FIGURE 12 


Jan van Eyck, Madonna at the Fountain, 1439, oil on wood, 19 x 12 cm (7.5 x 
4.75 in). Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp, inv. 411 


PHOTO: © WWW.LUKASWEB.BE—ART IN FLANDERS VZW, HUGO 
MAERTENS 
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of honor and doubles down on the claims made for her purity with the tradi- 
tional hortus conclusus that secondarily contains her form.*” 

Other artists of the fifteenth century developed additional means by which 
to demarcate virginal space. Among these are architectural forms that invoke 
church interiors or thrones, as seen in a number of works by Gerard David of 
Bruges (c. 1455-1523).*8 Sometimes in these and other panels, such as in Jan 
Provost’s painting illustrated above (see Fig. 11), vases or planters laden with 
blossoms visually shore up fences and walls. These devices cordon Mary from 
the expansive vistas that comprise the background of certain works, as well 
as from the secondary figures that sometimes populate them. The vast “world 
landscapes” of some images, with their rolling hills, mountainous terrain, and 
distant views of faraway places, contrast sharply with the tightly controlled 
spaces Mary occupies, as if to emphasize her purity by point of contrast. When 
represented in the foreground, between the Virgin and the picture plane, the 
vessels keep the viewer at bay as well. These compositional choices seem in- 
tent on deepening Marian containment. 

A substantial body of Marian images resonates subtly with the conventional 
enclosed garden and its motifs to likewise convey virginal status for the mother 
of Christ. Absent from the works I have in mind are the standard attributes of 
the wall or fence. Rather, Mary’s purity is evoked with loose yet nonetheless 
legible references to the traditional approach. An especially imaginative ex- 
ample of this practice, one that is yet to be noted to my knowledge, is evident 
in Rogier van der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross (Fig. 13) from before 1443. In 
it, a grief-stricken Virgin collapses into the turf, gently buoyed in her descent 
by St. John the Evangelist and Mary Salome. The terrain closest to the picture 
plane alternates between barren and verdant. Otherwise, the ground is thick 
with grass and flowering plants. These motifs are extended visually through 
the figure of Mary Salome, by the rich brocade kirtle woven with leaf, flower, 
and vine motifs that she exposes by lifting her woolen gown (Fig. 14). Both the 
gown and the kirtle are portrayed in green, but with distinctly different shades: 
the acidic tone of the former is distinct from the softer, deeper shades of the 
latter, which are more akin to the natural greens of the grassy turf. With Mary 
Salome positioned behind the Virgin, her botanic-type kirtle frames the latter's 


47 In another example by Jan van Eyck, the Madonna in an Interior of c. 1437 (the Lucca 
Madonna) (Frankfurt am Main, Stadelsches Kunstinstitut), the cloth of honor and woven 
carpet are adorned with roses. 

48 See the illustrations in Maryan W. Ainsworth, Gerard David: Purity of Vision in an Age of 
Transition (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1998), 258-67. 
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FIGURE 13 Rogier van der Weyden, Descent from the Cross, before 1433, oil on wood, 204.5 x 
261.5 cm (80.5 x 103 in). Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid, inv. Po2825 
PHOTO: © PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVE MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO 


torso.*9 The Virgin is in this way subtly embedded into the visual-conceptual 
traditions of the hortus conclusus: she is enclosed in ways that invoke both a 
cloth of honor and a garden. But there is more. The thick folds of the Virgin's 
blue mantle deeply penetrate the composition such that her form is subsumed 


49 Certainly these choices of pattern, color, and composition signal something important, 
for Rogier carefully wrought the imagery, including the sartorial details, to convey spe- 
cific meaning. For example, the laces of Mary Magdalene’s kirtle in the Descent from the 
Cross signify a spiritual pregnancy, as demonstrated by Penny Howell Jolly, Picturing the 
“Pregnant” Magdalene in Northern Art, 1430-1550: Addressing and Undressing the Sinner- 
Saint (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2014), 13-61. For Rogier’s sensitivity to costume in other 
works, see Margaret Scott, “Dress and Reality in Rogier van der Weyden,” in Rogier van der 
Weyden 1400-1464: Master of Passions, ed. Lorne Campbell and Jan Van der Stock (Zwolle: 
Waanders Publishers and Leuven: Davidsford, 2009), 130-44 and Lisa Monnas, “Textiles in 
the Paintings of Rogier van der Weyden,” in Rogier van der Weyden y Espana: Actas del Con- 
greso Internacional/Proceedings of the International Symposium, Madrid, Museo Nacional 
del Prado, mayo de 2015, ed. Lorne Campbell and José Juan Pérez Preciado (Madrid: Museo 
Nacional del Prado, 2016), 18-30. 
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FIGURE 14 Detail of Fig. 13 


by the landscape to its deepest point: a foot outfitted with a green shoe peeks 
out from beneath the upturned hem of Mary’s mantle at the base of the ladder 
and cross, which appear at the juncture between the spatial illusion and the 
gold ground. Of all the figures in the work, it is the Virgin's that makes the best 
use of the landscape’s limited illusion of depth. Aspects of her form escape the 
boundaries of this inventive enclosure to be sure, more than they escape the 
cloth of honor in Jan van Eyck’s Madonna at the Fountain. Yet the physical at- 
tributes that address carnal desire, namely, the zones of the body most closely 
associated with arousal, are unquestionably tethered to the terrain and to the 
fictive green brocade garden. The color green was in fact described as virginal 
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in some devotional writings, and its use for the fabric of beds in Annunciation 
scenes, albeit occasional, drove home Mary’s pristine state.5° 

Other symbols of Mary’s purity in hortus conclusus and related images shore 
up the idea of the Virgin’s physical virtue. Take the example of the Immaculate 
Conception, which was declared a doctrine of the Church at the Council of 
Basel in 1439. It proclaimed that Mary’s flesh was free of Original Sin and was 
therefore pristine even in the womb. She thereby was the singular candidate to 
bear a divine son whose own sacramental flesh was itself unsullied. Although 
the idea of Immaculacy was not without its detractors, certain northern theo- 
logians such as Jean Gerson were staunch advocates. Among Gerson’s points 
was that Mary had no need for the ritual of Purification made necessary by 
Original Sin, from which he believed she did not suffer: “she was virginal before 
giving birth, virginal while giving birth, and virginal after giving birth.”>! In a 
related example, from the Suite du jeu de la Nativité by an unnamed dramatist 
from Liége, the playwright assigned the following lines to Joseph at the time 
of Mary’s purification: “virginal at the birth, virginal after the birth, there is no 
reason to subject you to such a commandment [of Purification]; in truth, there 
are those who conceive children in Original Sin. You are exempt.”>? 

Representing Mary’s immaculacy in visual terms was a challenge for art- 
ists, for it demanded that they express an intangible concept about the body 
through its very representation and without iconographical precedents upon 
which to rely. Hence, they experimented with various means of conveyance. 
One approach was inspired by the biblical Virgin of the Sun and the Moon 
(Revelation 12:1): “a woman clothed in the sun, and a moon beneath her feet, 
crowned with twelve stars (mulier amicta sole, et luna sub pedibus ejus, et in 


50 Kathryn M. Rudy, “How to Prepare the Bedroom for the Bridegroom,” in Frauen— 
Kloster—Kunst: Neue Forschungen zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters, ed. Carola Jaeggi, 
Hedwig Roeckelein, and Jeffrey F. Hamburger (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), 369-75, 372. Ex- 
amples of green bedding in fifteenth-century south-Netherlandish Annunciation scenes 
are found in New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 32.100.38 (cover and hangings) and 
Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 396 (hangings only). 

51 “elle estoit vierge davant l’enfanteme[n]t, et vierge quant elle enfanta, et vierge ap[re]s 
Yenfantement,” from La vie de nostre benoit Sauveur Ihesuscrist, c 1390-1403, attributed 
to Gerson by Millard Meiss and Elizabeth H. Beatson, eds., La vie de nostre benoit Sau- 
veur Ihesuscrist and La saincte vie de Nostre Dame (New York: New York University Press, 
1977), 22. 

52 “vierge a l'enfantement, /vierge apres l'enfantement, /vous n'asteit point subgette à teil co- 
mandement;/che sont celles qui conchoiuent, en veriteit,/les enfans en pechie originelle./ 
Vous en asteis excepteit.” Suite du jeu de la Nativité (Chantilly, Musée Conde, MS. 617; a 
book of plays from the Carmelite convent at Huy), lines 249-51, transcribed in Gustave 
Cohen, Nativités et moralités Liégeoises du Moyen-Age (Brussels: Academie Royale de Bel- 


gique, 1953), 199. 
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capite ejus corona stellarum duodecim).”53 The verse led to the development 
of representations of Mary with celestial symbols in accordance. The introduc- 
tion by the early sixteenth century of a crescent moon beneath the Virgin in 
some hortus conclusus images very clearly marked Mary in this way (see Figs. 
17, 18, and 71). A number of other Immaculist emblems were also deployed, at 
times standing alone and in other instances combined variously. An example 
of the blending of these symbols is an iconographical type known as the tota 
pulchra es, “you are all fair,” in reference to Mary’s virginity. The tota pulchra es 
was inspired by a verse from the Song of Songs that theologians interpreted as 
an utterance by Christ to Mary: “you are all fair, my friend/and there is no spot 
in you (tota pulchra es arnica mea/et macula non est in te)” (4:7). Images of this 
type portray Mary surrounded by any number of virginal emblems as if they 
guard her form, with the hortus conclusus as a standard symbol in the works. 
A Netherlandish ivory carved between c. 1480 and 1500 (Fig. 15), is but one ex- 
ample. Here, the “ortus coclus” is shown slightly left of center at the lower edge, 
positioned below Mary as if she had alighted from it to hover above. 

Akin in subtlety to the unconventional enclosure of the Virgin in Rogier’s 
Descent from the Cross are some other imaginative approaches to bodily con- 
tainment in images from the later fifteenth century. These works suggest the 
participation by artists in sustained experimentation with aspects of the stan- 
dard hortus conclusus. A woodcut of the Crucifixion (Fig. 16) is awash with 
hand coloring that highlights not the wounds and blood of Christ as often is 
the case, but rather the grassy turf, blossoms, and vines with grape clusters that 
spring from Jesus’s hands. A woman standing near the cross clutches a grape 
cluster. Is this the Virgin Mary, the Soul, a supplicant in whom viewers are 
invited to see themselves, or all three? Surely the grapes reference the blood 
shed by Jesus, and Christ declared himself the “true vine” (John 15:1). Yet the 
vines also function in other ways. Compositionally, they are a visual curtain 
that delimits spatial recession. Conceptually, they align the figures with no- 
tions of bodily containment. The five-petal roses in the foreground support 
this interpretation by association with the sexual morality of Marian enclosed 
gardens. Furthermore, in the example illustrated here the gown of the female 
figure has been colored with the same pinkish hue as the roses and grapes; this 
shared characteristic aligns her with the values of purity these motifs convey. 
Another type of experimentation is evident in a woodcut from c. 1500 by an un- 
identified Netherlandish artist (Fig. 17), where Mary, holding the Christ Child, 
radiates light. A crescent moon appears beneath her figure. Here again, the 


53 Mirella Levi D’Ancona, The Iconography of the Immaculate Conception in the Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance (New York: College Art Association, 1957). 
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FIGURE 15 North-Netherlandish or Flemish, Immaculate Virgin, c. 1480-1500, ivory with 
traces of polychrome, h. 11.3 cm (4.4 in). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, inv. 
BK-2008-69, purchased with the support of the Frits and Phine Verhaaff Fund/ 
Rijksmuseum Fund. 
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FIGURE 16 Netherlandish or French, Christ on the Cross with a Grape Vine, c. 1490-1500, 
hand-colored woodcut, g x 6 cm (3.5 x 2.4 in). National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC, Rosenwald Collection, inv. 1943.3.803 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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FIGURE 17 Netherlandish, The Virgin and Child, c. 1500, hand-colored woodcut, 12.4 x 9.8 cm 
(4.9 x 3.9 in). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, Rosenwald Collection, inv. 
1946.21.191 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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Virgin is the Woman of the Sun and the Moon. A frame, colored brown in this 
example, invokes the fenestra coeli, the window into heaven that was a well- 
known emblem for the Virgin’s immaculacy.54 Bordering the scene yet again, 
like a fence or wall, are various flowers and fruit: roses, violets, carnations, and 
strawberries among them. In another example (Fig. 18), flowers that form a 
garland around the Immaculate Virgin enclose her within garden motifs and 
their ideals, in this case roses colored white and red. Such garlands certainly 
also invoked the rosary, the rosarium or rose-garden, the very name of which 
was inspired by flowers emblematic of spiritual love and bodily virginity. In 
these works, the framing devices and symbolic weight of the floral bounty 
make Marian purity immediately evident. 


4 Masculinity 


The Virgin Mary’s starring role in the hortus conclusus, and the potency of its 
implications for the purity that helped to define her, perhaps explains why the 
subject of men and enclosed gardens has not yet received sustained attention. 
There is in fact considerable evidence that men were deeply invested in such 
imagery, as the patrons, beholders, and subjects of the works in the form of por- 
traits that are included in some examples. Chapter 2 of this study investigates 
a besloten hofje (a sculptural enclosed garden with painted wings, in the form 
of a triptych) with portraits that represent Mechelen residents Jacob Van den 
Putte and his wife Margaretha Svos, whose daughter's blindness put them at risk 
for salvation (see Fig. 34). Chapter 3 explores a hofje that portrays in its shut- 
ters Augustinian canons and professed sisters, from the perspectives of com- 
memoration and enclosure (see Figs. 55 and 57). Furthermore, two male donors, 
Petrus Dominicus and Theodoor Kuyl, presented a hofje to the St. Dymphna- 


54 This connection is made clear in a c. 1520 Virgin Suckling the Child by an Antwerp art- 
ist (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 45.170.1), where the figures are framed in a 
fenestra coeli. A Latin inscription that invokes the Immaculacy is painted on a simulated 
frame: “Hail to thee, O Queen of Heaven; hail, Mistress of Angels; hail, root and gateway 
through whom the light has risen upon the world. Blessed art thou, O Mary the Virgin, who 
didst bear the creator of all things. Thou broughtest forth him who made thee and remain- 
est a virgin forever (Ave regina celorum ave domina angelorum salve radix sancta ex qua 
mundo lux [est] orta. Beata es[t] maria qu[a]e omniu[m] p[o|rtasti/creatorem genuisti 
eum qui te fecit/et inaeternum permane[s] Virgo)” For the translation and a discussion of 
the inscription’s relationship to Immaculist theology, see Maryan W. Ainsworth, http://met 
museum.org/art/collection/search/437013?sortBy=Date&amp;deptids=u&amp;where 
=Netherlands&amp;ft=*&amp;offset=60&amp;rpp=20&amp;pos=73 (accessed June 28, 
2017). 
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FIGURE 18 German, The Virgin and Child in a Rose Garland, c. 1480, hand-colored woodcut, 
22.3 x 16 cm (8.7 x 6.4 in). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, Rosenwald 
Collection, 1943.3.567 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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church in Geel.5> A 1455 testament drawn up for Phillip d’Escamaing of 
Tournai reveals that he bequeathed a hoffe in his possession: “Item, I bequeath 
to Lady d’Escamaing, Robert’s wife, a garden adorned with silk flowers, in 
which is found an image of Christ (Item, je donne a demiselle d’Escamaing, 
femme à Robert, ung gardinet ordonné de fleurs de soye, auquel est la pour- 
traiture de Nostre Seigneur).’>® In Bruges, Louis de Gruuthuse was the like- 
ly patron and a potential beholder of the Master of the Legend of St. Lucy’s 
Virgo inter Virgines in an enclosed garden, which hung at the convent of Poor 
Clares known as Sinai (see Fig. 60). In an imposing fifteenth-century hortus 
conclusus by a follower of Robert Campin, St. John the Baptist and St. Anthony 
Abbot, both praised by Voragine for their bodily asceticism, are enclosed with 
the Christ Child and female virgins: Mary, St. Catherine of Alexandria, and 
St. Barbara (Fig. 19).5” 

These and other works raise a number of specific questions about the use- 
fulness of the moralized hortus conclusus topos for men. What does it mean for 
our understanding of men and masculinity—and women and femininity— 
that a husband and father commissioned, probably with his wife, an enclosed 
garden family triptych and that his portrait appears adjacent to it? What was 
the significance in the act of two men gifting a besloten hofje rather than a 
work of a different theme, which they certainly could have done? What val- 
ues did male saints, and female saints for that matter, in hortus conclusus im- 
ages model for male viewers? What spiritual and social objectives underpin 
these images and the activities around them, and in what ways were they 
gendered—or not? If female sexuality is critiqued through Marian enclosed 
gardens, what of the male body that is consistently present in these scenes, 
namely, the body of the infant Christ, and the male saints who are sometimes 
represented there as well? 


55 My thanks to Chantal Vandeplas of the Gasthuismuseum St.-Dimpna in Geel for this 
information. The Geel hofje is illustrated in Paul Vandenbroeck, ed., Hooglied: De beeld- 
wereld van religieuze vrouwen in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden, vanaf de 13de eeuw/Le jardin 
clos de lame: Liimaginaire des religieuses dans les Pays-Bas du Sud depuis le 13e siècle 
(Brussels: Paleis voor Schone Kunsten/Martial et Snoeck, 1994), fig. 88, p. 98. 

56 Barbara Baert with the collaboration of Hannah Iterbeke, “Revisiting the Enclosed Gar- 
dens of the Low Countries (Fifteenth Century Onwards). Gender, Textile, and the Inti- 
mate Space as Horticulture,” TEXTILE (2016): 2-33, DOI 10.1080/14759756.2016.1167374, 
citing the Société historique et archéologique de Tournai (1897): 271, 334- 

57 John the Baptist had a “prerogative for virginity,’ and St. Anthony Abbot overcame “the 
spirit of fornication.” Voragine, The Golden Legend, 1:328, 93. 
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FIGURE 19 Robert Campin (follower), The Virgin and Child with Saints in an Enclosed Garden, 
c. 1440-60, oil on wood, 122.2 x 151.2 cm (48.3 x 59.5 in). National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC, Samuel H. Kress Collection, inv. 1959.9.3 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 


To ask foundational questions like these is not to say that investigations of 
men and enclosed gardens are entirely wanting.5® In an earlier study I explored 
representations of the hortus conclusus in two portraits by the Bruges paint- 
er Hans Memling (active by 1465, d. 1494), namely, the Diptych of Martin van 
Nieuwenhove of 1487 and the Diptych of Jan du Cellier of c. 1480-90. Among my 


58 In her study of the mystic marriage in northern European art from c. 1300-1550, Muir, 
Saintly Brides and Bridegrooms, touches upon several images of contemporary men de- 
picted in enclosed gardens. Her problematic analysis of gender in the final chapter is 
directed specifically to the iconography of the mystic marriage and not to the hortus 
conclusus. 
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FIGURE 20 Hans Memling, Diptych of Martin van Nieuwenhove, 1487, oil on oak, each panel 52 
x 41.5 cm (20.5 x 16.3 in). Musea Brugge, Sint-Janshospitaal 
PHOTO: © WWW.LUKASWEB.BE—ART IN FLANDERS VZW, HUGO MAERTENS 


conclusions was that this imagery helped to express and shape “a view about 
the male body and masculinity that was at once exceptional in its demands 
and marginalized from the norm.” In the case of the diptych of the unmar- 
ried Martin van Nieuwenhove (Fig. 20), depicted at the youthful age of 23, the 
work helped to claim for the sitter an alternative masculinity grounded not in 
normative marriage and procreation but rather in bodily restraint (whether he 
practiced it or not). Among the visual evidence supporting this point is an en- 
closed garden visible through the shutters of a window (Fig. 21). The frame of 
a mirror that reflects the figures of Martin and the Virgin Mary—the mirror is 
unblemished, a traditional sign of Marian purity—intrudes into the garden to 
connect both figures to it and its values. Sts. George, Christopher, and Martin, 
who are depicted across the two panels in stained glass windows, were exem- 
plars of this very ideal, as their vitae reveal. The ostentatio genitalium, a virtu- 
ally unavoidable feature of the work, may have come into play as well, as a sign 
of the purity of Christ and by extension of some male bodies. Alternatively, 


59 Pearson, Envisioning Gender, 91 and 117. 
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FIGURE 21 Detail of Fig. 20 


Jan du Cellier is depicted in his diptych (Fig. 22) as an older man, in prayerful 
reverence to a Virgo inter Virgines (Virgin among Virgins) that presents Mary, 
the Christ Child, and six female virgin saints in a hortus conclusus. These choic- 
es asserted what Jan wished to claim about his sexual morality: that he aspired 
to chastity in marriage and in widowhood. In these works, the enclosed garden 
was a means to encourage and assert ideal bodily practices, even as they could 
not affirm them. 
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FIGURE 22 Hans Memling, Diptych of Jan du Cellier, c. 1489, oil on oak, 25 x 50 cm (9.8 x 
19.7 in). Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. R.F. 309 and R.F. 886 
PHOTO: © RMN-GRAND PALAIS / ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 


The subject of depicted gardens and masculinity could command a book in 
its own right. My aim at present is to briefly advance the inquiry with two hor- 
tus conclusus-related images commissioned by secular canons at the collegiate 
church of St. Donatian in Bruges. It was there that Jean Gerson produced sev- 
eral of his most biting treatises condemning sexual thoughts and acts. Both 
of the garden images under examination were part of their patrons’ memoria 
projects. Albeit restricted to those individuals with the capital to fund them, 
such projects were considered crucial acts of atonement and opportunities 
through the perpetuation of one’s memory to solicit prayers after the patron’s 
death.©° They were in fact part of a “veritable culture of commemoration” that 
transcended the liturgical to “encompass social, historical, legal, and political 
aspects,” as characterized by Douglas Brine.®! Portraits in memorial paintings 


60 Douglas Brine, Pious Memories: The Wall-Mounted Memorial in the Burgundian Nether- 
lands (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 17-27. 
61 Brine, Pious Memories, 18. 
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FIGURE 23 Jan van Eyck, Virgin and Child with The Canon Joris van der Paele, completed 
1436, oil on oak, 141 x 176.5 cm (55.5 x 69.4 in) (including frame). Musea Brugge, 
Groeningemuseum 


PHOTO: © WWW.LUKASWEB.BE—ART IN FLANDERS VZW, HUGO MAERTENS 


may have encompassed several or all of these objectives. Overall, though, the 
works conveyed how sitters wished to be remembered, no matter the extent to 
which the conceptions and the values they asserted corresponded with their 
lived experiences in anyone's eyes. Rethinking the St. Donatian memoria re- 
veals an institutional culture focused on sexual morality and memorial proj- 
ects that seek atonement for such behavior, whether on the part of the clerics 
or their family members. 

Jan van Eyck’s imposing Virgin and Child with The Canon Joris van der Paele 
of 1436 (Fig. 23) demonstrates how this is so. The painting was installed at 
St. Donatian above the tomb of Joris (c. 1370-1443) at the altar of Sts. Peter and 
Paul on the south side of the church nave.®* An enthroned Virgin and Christ 


62 Brine, Pious Memories, 181-90, convincingly identified the painting as a memorial and 
pinpointed its original location in St. Donatian. 
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Child are the sitter’s devotional focus. Mary is surrounded by a rose-adorned 
textile in the form of a cloth of honor, canopy, and carpet. These features in- 
scribe her bodily virtue much like the hortus conclusus images analyzed above. 
This ideal is further conveyed in an inscription on the upper frame of the 
painting, which is derived from a first-century Alexandrian text known as the 
Wisdom of Solomon (7:29, 26): “For she is more beautiful than the sun, and 
above all the order of the stars; being compared with the light, she is found be- 
fore it. She is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God, and the image of his goodness.”63 The evocation of the sun re- 
calls Revelation 12:1, “a woman clothed in the sun,” the Madonna of the Sun of 
the Immaculate Conception, suggesting that Joris wished to join Jean Gerson 
in declaring support for this controversial idea. Yet in this, Jan also clearly as- 
sociated the idea of pristine flesh with Joris: the imagery, the inscription, and 
the canon’s portrait all make a claim to it. These linkages, in other words, sug- 
gest that Joris was himself pure. Furthermore, coincidentally but usefully, vitae 
of St. George, Joris’s patron saint who is shown interceding for him with the 
Virgin, convey that George’s purity was a defining feature of his sanctity, as 
with Memling’s Diptych of Martin van Nieuwenhove.®* Thus, the image argues, 
a virgin saint finds the canon a sufficiently principled candidate—sufficiently 
chaste, that is—in which to invest his intercessory capital. Whether or not 
Joris in reality subscribed to Gerson’s teachings on sexual morality or other les- 
sons like them, carnal idealism carried import in the context of this memorial 
project.® The painting in fact had a virtually inescapable presence: it would 


63 “HEC EST SPECIOSIOR SOLE—SVPER OMNEM STELLARUM DISPOSICIONEM. 
LVCI COMPARATA INVENITVR PRIOR CONDOR EST ENIM LVCIS ETERNE— 
SPECVLVM SINE MACVULA DEI MAIESTATIS? Transcribed by Purtle, The Marian 
Paintings of Jan van Eyck, 85, n. 72. This inscription also appears in Jan van Eyck’s Ghent 
Altarpiece, the Berlin Virgin in a Church, and the Dresden Triptych, as noted by Brine, 
Pious Memories, 267, n. 15. I would suggest that it carried particular and varying associa- 
tions in these different contexts. 

64 By the fourteenth century St. George had become a protector of Mary, a role contingent 
upon his own virginity. Furthermore, the standard George often carries in images identi- 
fies him as a knight of the virginal Christ, a miles Christi. See a fuller discussion in Pearson, 
Envisioning Gender, 104-7. 

65 Gerson’s deanship was riddled with conflict and his own status at St. Donatian was prob- 
lematic, which draws into question the extent to which his writings were revered by 
its clerics. Gerson’s difficulties in Bruges are discussed intermittently by McGuire, Jean 
Gerson and the Last Medieval Reformation, 96—200. Joris van der Paele and Gerson’s paths 
seem to have crossed only briefly at St. Donatian, and under contentious conditions. Joris 
was appointed as a canon at the chapter in 1387. He was expelled in 1394, the year in which 
Gerson assumed his deanship, for supporting Rome and not Avignon in the Papal Schism, 
after which he resided in Rome. He was reinstated at St. Donatian in 1410 and returned 
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FIGURE 24 Gerard David, Virgo inter Virgines with The Canon Richard de Visch, probably 
1510, oil on oak, 105.8 x 144.4 cm (41.6 x 56.8 in). The National Gallery, London, 
bequeathed by Mrs. Lyne Stephens, 1895, inv. NG1432 
PHOTO: © THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


have been difficult to overlook a monumental work made by a renowned artist 
that was installed publicly in the nave of the most prestigious collegiate church 
in Flanders. Neither would the claims to idealism made by Jan on behalf of 
Joris have escaped notice. These values would have been particularly impor- 
tant to assert if Joris has been among the many canons of St. Donatian who, as 
discussed below, did not honor their vow of celibacy. 

Concerns about sexual impropriety also shaped the devotional focus and 
artistic patronage of the canon from St. Donatian who likely commissioned 
Gerard David's Virgo inter Virgines of 1510 (Fig. 24).6° The painting depicts an 


to Bruges only eight years later. The most extensive recent biography for Joris is found in 
Maximilian P. J. Martens, “Patronage,” in Early Netherlandish Paintings: Rediscovery, Re- 
ception, and Research, ed. Bernhard Ridderbos, Anne van Buren, and Henk van Veen (Los 
Angeles: The J. Paul Getty Museum, 2005), 366-77. 

66 A lengthy discussion about the painting’s sitter and date is found in Lorne Campbell, 
National Gallery Catalogues: The Fifteenth Century Netherlandish Paintings (London: 
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enthroned Virgin Mary and infant Christ, who offers a ring in mystic marriage 
to St. Catherine of Alexandria. The virgin St. Barbara, and St. Mary Magdalene, 
look on from the right. Kneeling in prayer on the left is the work’s probable 
patron Richard de Visch, called van der Capelle (1420s-1511), who occupied the 
prestigious eighteenth prebendary of the chapter of St. Donatian.®” Richard is 
shown enclosed with the virgins in a hortus conclusus framed by a rail fence 
and bordered by blooming plants, including the lilies, roses, and irises of virtue. 
(A figure to the right, dressed in black and with a cane, is perhaps St. Anthony 
as has been suggested—the chapel at St. Donatian in which the painting likely 
hung was dedicated to him®*’—or St. Joseph, who is present in the periphery 
of a number of enclosed garden-type images, usually as a secondary figure as 
is the case here.) A Bruges-like cityscape is visible beyond a trellis and a stone 
wall; these features, together with the hedge, provide a triple border to cordon 
the five virginal figures and Richard from the urban realm. Thus, even more 
directly than in the Virgin and Child with Joris van der Paele, Richard’s image 
claimed for the sitter values modeled on the maidens with whom he is de- 
picted. This message seems intentional, insofar as archival evidence reveals 
Richard’s dedication to saints whose sanctity was expressly conditioned upon 
their virginity. St. Catherine figures prominently among them. In his will of 
1480, Richard dedicated his soul to God and the Virgin Mary, and also to “my 
lady Saint Catherine, martyr and virgin, and the bride of Christ.’ Since Christ 
would bestow the honor of a mystic marriage only on virgins, the latter ref- 
erence further emphasizes Catherine’s virginal state. Richard also established 
feasts and masses to honor St. Catherine and wished to be buried in a church 
dedicated to her or to the Virgin Mary if he died away from St. Donatian.”° 
Furthermore, a sculpture of St. Catherine displayed on the high altar was to 
be adorned on solemn feast days with a golden cross set with diamonds that 
Richard had bequeathed to the church. He provided as well for the placement 
of stone sculptures of Catherine and also of Sts. Barbara and Agnes (fitting- 
ly virgin saints), along with a new, painted altarpiece of St. Catherine in the 


National Gallery, 1998), 146-57. The generalized features of the portrait suggest that David 
was painting only from memory and/or that the work was completed after the sitter’s 
death. 

67 The figure’s identity is clear from a coat of arms on the collar of a dog who reclines in the 
foreground. 

68 Campbell, National Gallery Catalogues, 155. 

69 Campbell, National Gallery Catalogues, 152, citing Bisschoppelijk archief Brugge (here- 
after BAB), A 55, fol. 229v, “dominam meam sanctam katherinam martirem & virginem 
sponsamque xpi.” 

70 Campbell, National Gallery Catalogues, 153, presumably culled from BAB, A 55, fol. 229v. 
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St. Anthony chapel, at the altar dedicated to her. David’s Mystic Marriage is 
almost certainly this work. The chapel in which it presumably hung was the 
burial place of Richard’s grandfather Jan de Visch van der Capelle (d. 1413) and 
an uncle. Richard reinterred the body of his mother Jacqueline van Zijl there 
in 1504. 

The figure of Mary Magdalene in Richard’s memorial panel offers further 
evidence for the painting’s occupation with matters of bodily control. At first 
glance the Magdalene may seem incongruous with the Virgin Mary and the 
virgin saints Catherine and Barbara, since the former’s biblical legend and any 
number of subsequent writings described her as “giving her body to pleasure.””! 
Yet by this time not only was the Magdalene considered saved despite her sins, 
but her virginity was believed to have been miraculously restored. This status 
was attributed to her penitent activities, such as living out her life as a hermit 
in the desert of La Ste.-Baume, and to a belief that she was abstinent after her 
conversion.”? Fittingly, the Magdalene was sometimes invoked by late-medieval 
women who were grappling with the loss of their virginity and the privileged 
status it brought. Such is the case in an autobiographical vita composed by 
Margery Kempe (c. 1373-after 1438), a contemporary of Joris van der Paele who 
had married and borne children. In this work Margery engaged with Christ on 
this issue, in the form of a catechism or dialogue. She lamented that, “Because 
I am no maiden, lack of maidenhood is to me now great sorrow. It seems to 
me I wish I had been slain when taken from the font stone [at baptism] so that 
I should never have displeased you, and then should you, blessed Lord, have 
had my maidenhood without end.””3 To Margery’s relief, Christ absolved her 
sinful bodily condition, replacing it with what he knew Margery craved in her 
soul: “And, forasmuch as you are a maiden in your soul, I shall take you by the 
one hand in heaven and my mother by the other hand, and so shall you dance in 
heaven with other holy maidens and virgins.” Mary Magdalen was one of these 
women, one of the praiseworthy group with which Christ promised to include 
Margery. The reinstatement of the Magdalene’s purity offered hope to Margery 
and others, for it suggested that penitence could restore virginal status, meta- 
phorically and in salvation if not of course figuratively. In sum, then, Richard’s 


71 Voragine, The Golden Legend, 1:375. 

72 As discussed by Katherine Ludwig Jansen, The Making of the Magdalen: Preaching and 
Popular Devotion in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000), 
287. See also Jolly, Picturing the “Pregnant” Magdalene and Brian M. Cohen, “Saint Mary 
Magdalen as a Cultural Symbol in the Low Countries, c. 1450-1530” (Ph.D. diss., State Uni- 
versity of New York, Binghamton, 2001). 

73 For this and the following see Lynn Staley, trans. and ed., The Book of Margery Kempe: 
A New Translation, Context, Criticism (New York: Norton, 2001), 38-39. 
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panel unites a cast of characters for whom virginity was a defining feature of 
their sanctity. These choices suggest more than a general appreciation of three 
female saints who were particularly venerated in Bruges.”4 As Joris van der 
Paele’s memorial painting suggests that he wished to be remembered for absti- 
nence, or that he hoped to encourage clerics of St. Donatian to pray for his 
soul regardless of his behavior, Richard’s panting seems intent on defining him 
as compliant with his vow of celibacy. 

Sexual misbehavior came into play for both Joris van der Paele and Richard 
de Visch in another way as well: they were the issues of extramarital sex acts 
and were therefore illegitimate. Illegitimacy was no minor affront for, accord- 
ing to Jean Gerson, it resulted from a mortal sin that jeopardized redemption.” 
Moreover, ecclesiastical and secular authorities were concerned with a myriad 
of spiritual and social disruptions that adultery could bring. Ruth Mazo Karras 
and Jacqueline Murray have concluded that a sex act was considered licit only 
when it met two essential criteria: it must have conformed to divine law by 
its reproductive intent and it must have upheld the social order by a marriage 
between the participants.” Among the elite, bastard children threatened to 
upend inheritance patterns that underpinned and helped to sustain social and 
economic stability. The burden of legitimacy fell particularly heavily on women, 
for husbands whose wives committed adultery could not confirm the parent- 
age of their issue. Men, by contrast, could sire illegitimate offspring without this 
concern. Furthermore, children born of such acts were often socially, financial- 
ly, and morally jeopardized by their status.”” These considerations did not pre- 
clude the production of numerous bastard children, however: the Burgundian 
court, with which Richard de Visch was directly connected, was a notable 
hotbed of such activity. Neither did it prohibit a substantial number of secu- 
lar canons from doing the same. Nonetheless, writings by Gerson and others 
helped to shape the actions and status of illegitimacy in undesirable spiritual 
terms. Perhaps the canons were in fact less concerned with personal behavior 
that with a fear that illegitimacy would exclude them from redemption. 


74 Richard Strohm, “Music, Ritual and Painting in Fifteenth-Century Bruges,” in Hans Mem- 
ling: Essays, ed. Dirk De Vos (Bruges: Ludion, 1994), 40-1. 

75 See Brown, Pastor and Laity, 151-58. 

76 Ruth Mazo Karras and Jacqueline Murray, “The Sexual Body,’ in A Cultural History of the 
Human Body in the Medieval Age, ed. Linda Kalof (Oxford: Berg, 2010), 59-75 and 232-25, 
with the quotation cited here on 65. Concerns about the implications of illegitimacy 
sometimes resulted clandestine births (less than abortions) and child abandonment, as 
described by McTavish, “Maternity,” 185. 

77 Sara McDougall, Royal Bastards: The Birth of Illegitimacy, 800-1230 (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2016). 
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It hardly seems a coincidence that in addition to the memoria of Joris van 
der Paele and Richard de Visch, several other major memorial projects from 
St. Donatian depict illegitimate sons.”8 Examples include a 1472 portrait of the 
canon and songmaster Gilles Joye by Hans Memling (Fig. 25), fragments of a 
painting of c.1477-81 depicting the canon Victor van Zwavenarde by the Master 
of the St. Ursula Legend (Fig. 26), a 1496 portrait of The Canon Jacob Obrecht at- 
tributed to Quentin Metsys (Fig. 27), and Gerard David’s Diptych of The Canon 
Bernardijn Satviatis, dating to after 1501 (Fig. 28). (The portraits of both Joye 
and Obrecht, now independent panels, were likely originally the wings of dip- 
tychs.) Not only is there a question of familial sexual impropriety with these 
sitters’ births but at least two were themselves accused of unprincipled sex 
acts and related prohibited behaviors. Victor van Zwavenarde had sired an il- 
legitimate son named Johannes, was accused of gambling at the home of a 
chaplain of St. Donatian, and had to be prompted to pay his debts.”9 Gilles Joye 
was reprimanded for among other things frequenting brothels and singing im- 
pertinent songs about chaplains and their maids at a Christmas day meal.8° 
His offenses were summed up in the heat of a brawl that took place during the 
Divine Office in 1452, when the following insults were hurled at him by a fellow 
singer: “rascal, loafer, villain, son of a whore, son of a priest, and ‘the sort of 
your mother’ (lodder, cocin, bouve, horenzuene, papezuene en jouw moeder- 
zoordt).” The latter phrase suggests that Joye behaved as his mother had when 
she became pregnant outside of marriage (he was the “son of a whore”), while 
drawing attention as well to his own illegitimate status.®! Later, as a prebend 
with financial oversight at St. Donatian, Joye misappropriated funds from the 
church and then squandered them to the point of bankruptcy.®? In 1474 nearly 
all of his possessions were sold in order to pay his debts. It seems likely that 


78 As observed by Hendrik Callewier and Noël Geirnaert, “A Bruges Donor Identified: Canon 
Victor van Zwavenarde (ca. 1413-1481),” Metropolitan Museum Journal 48, no. 1 (2013): 84. 

79  Callewier and Geirnaert, “A Bruges Donor Identified,’ 82-83, with archival references 
from BAB to Van Zwavenarde’s illegitimate son, chapter deed January 14, 1482, A. 55, 
fols. 152v-153r; to gambling, chapter deed August 7, 1448, A. 51, fol. 291v; to his debts, in 
1455, 1467, and 1469, A. 53, fols. 2227, 251r, 318r. 

80 BAB, A. 51, fols. 271v-272v cited in Hendrik Callewier, “What You Do on the Sly ... Will Be 
Deemed Forgiven in the Sight of the Most High’: Gilles Joye and the Changing Status of 
the Singers in 15th-Century Bruges,” Journal of the Alamire Foundation 1 (2009): 89-109, 93, 
n. 28. 

81 BAB, A. 51, fol. 306r cited in Callewier, “What You Do on the Sly,” 94, n. 36. 

82 This complex turn of events is described by Callewier, “What You Do on the Sly,” 98-100, 
with reference to BAB, A. 53, fols. 371v-372r, 392V, 3941, 395V, 3971, 3981, 402r, 419V, 4241; 
A. 54, fols. 1r, 3r, 9v, 26r—v, 30V-31r, 32%, 351-375, 38V, 39V, 44%, 45r-V, 471-V, 501, 54V, 56V, 
58v-61v, 62v—63r1, 66v, and 68r. 
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FIGURE 25 Hans Memling, The Canon Gilles Joye, 1472, tempera with oil on wood, 37.6 x 
29.1 cm (14.7 x 11.4 in). The Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, MA, USA, 1955.943 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE CLARK ART INSTITUTE 
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FIGURE 26 Master of the Saint Ursula Legend, St. Donatian and St. Victor Presenting The 
Canon Victor van Zwavenarde, c. 1477-81, oil on wood, left panel 24.1 x 9.8 cm 
(9.5 x 3.8 in), right panel 24.1 x 10.2 cm (9.5 x 4 in). The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, The Jack and Belle Linsky Collection, inv. 1982.60.18—.19 


he commissioned his portrait while he was embezzling funds from the church, 
when he would have had the resources to do so.®? Paradoxically, the image 
may have reminded its viewers not of the need to pray for Joye but rather of his 
unprincipled behavior. 


83 Callewier, “What You Do on the Sly,” 105. 
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FIGURE 27 Quentin Metsys, The Canon Jacob Obrecht, 1496, tempera, oil, and gold on 
wood, 51.4 x 36.2 cm (20.3 x 14.3 in). Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth, Texas, 
inv. AP 1993.02 
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FIGURE 28 

Gerard David, The Canon Bernardijn 
Salviati and Three Saints and Cruci- 
fixion, after 1501, oil on wood, left (top) 
panel 103.4 x 94.3 cm (40.7 x 37.1 in) 
(size not original), right (bottom) 
panel 141 x 100 cm (55.5 x 39.4 in). 

Left panel, The National Gallery, Lon- 
don, bequeathed by William Benoni 
White, 1878, inv. ng1045. Right panel, 
Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, inv. 573 

PHOTO TOP PANEL, © THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; 
BOTTOM PANEL, CHRISTOPH 
SCHMIDT 
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In sum, available evidence strongly suggests that the St. Donatian memoria 
paintings speak to a tradition of atonement for bodily sin among canons of the 
church that was sustained in part through referentiality. Indeed, the Victor van 
Zwavenarde painting that survives in fragments seems to have taken its compo- 
sitional and visual cues from the Virgin and Child with Joris van der Paele,®* per- 
haps to claim the same values asserted there: bodily idealism for its sitter and 
atonement for his illegitimacy and the act that created it. The portrait panel 
of Gerard David’s Diptych of Bernardijn Salviatis (Fig. 28, top), which was origi- 
nally akin to the Joris van der Paele memorial in its imposing scale, was paired 
with a Crucifixion that places the sinner-saint Mary Magdalene front and cen- 
ter (Fig. 28, bottom), as with Richard de Visch’s memoria painting. She is the 
only figure to wear a floral kirtle of virtue discussed above in relation to Roger 
van der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross (see Fig. 14), and she is recommended 
by none other than the Virgin Mary who gestures toward her with hands in 
prayer. Perhaps Richard found the positive outcome for the Magdalene par- 
ticularly appealing given his origins in illegitimate, sinful sex. The potential for 
salvation expressed in her legend also may have appealed to Richard on behalf 
of his mother Jacqueline van Zijl as Lorne Campbell proposed, but also for 
Richard's father in light of writings like Gerson’s that discouraged extramarital 
sex acts for both men and women. Furthermore, the potential for dependence 
of later memorial paintings on earlier ones strongly suggests that all of these 
works in turn promoted male virtue for other canons at St. Donatian and by 
extension for laymen as well. It is possible that expensive commissions such as 
these caused friction between their prosperous patrons and with canons with 
fewer resources to devote to such projects.®® Yet if the canons’ memorials “pro- 
vided a way for the clerics to illustrate their piety and promote an elite identity, 
as compensation for the stigma of humble or illegitimate descent,’ as Hendrik 
Callewier and Noél Geirnaert have proposed, then enclosed garden imagery 
played a key if not necessarily a consistent part in advancing that objective.®’ 


84  Callewier and Geirnaert, “A Bruges Donor Identified,’ 81. 

85 Campbell, National Gallery Catalogues, 155. 

86 Martens, “Patronage,” 372. 

87 Callewier and Geirnaert, “A Bruges Donor Identified,” 84. Alternatively, Martens, “Patron- 
age,” 372, proposed that bastard canons like Richard sought to form wills and establish 
foundations to prohibit the chapter from confiscating their goods when they died. 
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FIGURE 29 Joos van Cleve (attributed), The Christ Child in an Enclosed Garden, c. 1520s, oil 
and gold on wood, diam. 30.7 cm (12.1 in). Wallraf Richartz-Museum & Fondation 
Corboud, Cologne, inv. WRM 0741 
PHOTO: © RHEINISCHES BILDARCHIV, RBA_C013411 


5 The Moralized Christ Child 


The Crucifixion woodcut discussed above (Fig. 16) is one of many instances 
in which artists deployed gardens and their motifs in the service of not only 
Marian but also Christological purity. Indeed, the grape vines that sharply limit 
spatial depth and the emblematic flowers that spring from the turf pertain not 
only to the female figure on the left but also to Christ. Recent investigations 
of Christological embodiment have shown that the Crucifixion in particular 
provided an opportunity for theologians and the public to address difficult 
situations around carnality. Neglected in modern analyses, however, despite 
an abundance of primary sources that can be consulted, are the implications 
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of the Christ Child for the persuasive bodily agenda that the hortus conclusus 
so clearly proffers. 

Evidencing this point is not only the Child’s presence with his mother in 
any number of hortus conclusus images and writings, but also the rise of anew 
iconography in which the Infant appears alone in an enclosed garden. In a 
painting probably from the 1520s attributed to the Antwerp artist Joos van 
Cleve (active c. 1485-1540/41), for instance, Christ sits on a cushion that rests 
on the ground (Fig. 29). His figure is contained from behind by a stone wall and 
from the sides by trellises and flowering plants. A grape vine winds through 
the left-hand trellis; Christ holds a grape cluster and nibbles on its fruit. On 
the right, roses bloom. These motifs connect Christ’s sacrifice (the grapes 
of the blood) with an emblem of purity (the rose) to subtly suggest that, like 
the predication of human salvation upon carnal control discussed throughout 
this study, the healing of humanity’s sins centers on pristine flesh. Certainly it 
was no accident that the cushion supporting the Infant is cased in floral bro- 
cade and that his upper body is set against a gold ground despite its obsolete 
status: while certainly paradisal, both features visually and thus conceptual- 
ly contain the Infant’s form to implicate bodily purity. Readily transportable 
prints depicting an enclosed Infant suggest a broader dissemination of this 
theme. In one example, a hand-colored German woodcut from c. 1460-70 
(Fig. 30), the Infant is seated on a pillow which in turn rests on green turf. Two 
leafy trees appear just beyond a wattle fence in the distance, to mark the ter- 
rain as a hortus conclusus. Such images helped to shape the Infant as an inde- 
pendent archetype of purity, apart from his mother’s status. 

The gendered, dual-sex configuration represented by the Virgin Mary and 
Christ Child in the hortus conclusus seems intent on appealing to women and 
men alike. Certainly, both Mary and the Infant in these images were acces- 
sible to anyone interested in behavioral modeling. Patterns in hagiography and 
conduct literature, however, point to what may be readily assumed: that Mary 
was most often a figure of emulation in the moralizing vitae of women than 
men. Was the Christ Child conversely intended by some artists and patrons 
to more clearly relevantize the imagery for a male audience? Two aspects of 
his representation point to this possibility. The first is that despite his infant 
status, Jesus is portrayed as a figure of agency, in ways that convey contem- 
poraneous masculinist ideals such as scriptural knowledge, intellectualism, 
and pedagogical leadership as mentioned above. His engagement in a hortus 
conclusus with the Hebrew Bible emblem of the burning bush of Moses (Fig. 
7) illustrates this point in part, as do images in which he engages the audi- 
ence through books. The canons of St. Donatian may have been among the 
viewers who appreciated references such as this; other clerics and laymen 
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FIGURE 30 
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German, The Christ Child in an Enclosed Garden, c. 1460-70, hand-colored 
woodcut, 4.5 x 3.5 cm (1.8 x 1.4 in). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 


Rosenwald Collection, inv. 1943.3.523 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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who are pictured in their portraits with books may have as well (books also 
appear with women in their portraits, of course, and in ways that suggest par- 
ticular kinds of gendered hierarchies in lay spirituality).88 Second, the Christ 
Child’s body was like the bodies in this viewing group in its male condition. It 
therefore may have, more readily than the depicted female body, brought to 
mind the vulnerabilities and challenges of male bodies.®9 After all, the Child’s 
body represented a pristine adult body in the sense that Christ remained a 
virgin until his death. Indeed, many images of the young Jesus anticipate adult- 
hood, assigning him characteristics and behaviors of maturity in a collapse of 
time that anticipate his sacrifice.9° One might conclude, though, that Christ 
was a problematic model like the Virgin Mary, as discussed at the start of this 
chapter, for as with her, Christ’s example was out of reach. 

This chapter has demonstrated some ways in which depicted versions of the 
Marian/Christological hortus conclusus invited viewers to monitor their sex- 
uality in seeking redemption. Conduct books and hagiography in particular, 
sources with which many spectators were certainly familiar, helped to shape 
but also problematized Mary as an archetype of purity. Jan van Eyck, Rogier 
van der Weyden, Hans Memling, Gerard David, and other artists found imagi- 
natively subtle but legible ways to express bodily innocence not only through 
enclosed gardens but also through revisionist approaches to the imagery and 
its motifs. Both women and men were invited to invest in such works and the 
ideals they promoted; with Mary and the Christ Child as exemplars, they per- 
haps even amended their own positions on bodily morality. Carnal desire was 
not the only physical challenge that the hortus conclusus moralized and ne- 
gotiated, however. It is to a specific example of an enclosed garden, the socio- 
spiritual concerns of a “disabled” person, and the consequences of her body for 
redemption that the next chapter turns. 


88 For the gendered complexities of women and books of hours, see Pearson, Envisioning 
Gender, 29-60. 

89 Although in hagiography, both male and female children committed themselves to purity 
even before bodily desires made themselves evident. See Weinstein and Bell, Saints and 
Society, 29-30. 

go See Chapters 5 and especially 6. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Disability and Redemption 


I should not allow the blind to sit around or wander about idly [...]. 
Laziness and sluggishness are the reason why they say they cannot do 
anything, not a physical defect. 


JEAN LUIS VIVES, De subventione pauperum sive de humanis necessitatibus 
(On assistance to the poor or, on human necessities), 1526! 


Besloten hofjes demand close looking.” These lush sculptural topographies that 
brim with flora, fauna, and fruit are intelligible only though careful observa- 
tion (Fig. 31). Among the information gleaned from such vigilance is that the 
cabinets are embellished with relics (Fig. 32).3 These fragments of holy mat- 
ter complement the sculptures of saintly figures that dominate the gardens, 
thereby sanctifying the fictive terrain and clarifying the devotional utility of 
the works. Further observation reveals that some hofjes share a particular 
thematic emphasis. Running along the lower foreground in most examples 
are fences made of wood, paper, or fabric that are usually punctuated by 
gates (Fig. 33). This feature points to the well-known passage from the Song 
of Songs discussed in Chapter 1: “a garden enclosed, sister my bride/a garden 
enclosed, a fountain sealed” (4:12). The descriptive title “besloten hofjes” (“en- 
closed gardens” in Dutch) was assigned to the works by analysts who picked 


1 Juan Luis Vives, De subventione pauperum sive de humanis necessitatibus, Libri II: Introduc- 
tion, Critical Edition, Translation and Notes, ed. Charles Fantazzi and Constantinus Matheeus- 
sen, with the assistance of J. de Landtsheer (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 105. 

2 This chapter is revised from Andrea Pearson, “Sensory Piety as Social Intervention in a 
Mechelen Besloten Hofje, Journal of Historians of Netherlandish Art 9, no. 2 (Summer 2017): 
1-50, DOI 10.5092/jhna.2017.9.2.1. 

3 In addition to publications cited elsewhere in this chapter, medieval Christian holy mat- 
ter has received attention recently by, among others, Christy Anderson, Anne Dunlop, and 
Pamela H. Smith, eds., The Matter of Art: Materials, Practices, Cultural Logics, c. 1250-1750 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2015); Sara Ritchey, Holy Matter: Changing Per- 
ceptions of the Material World in Late Medieval Christianity (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
2014); and Caroline Walker Bynum, Christian Materiality: An Essay on Religion in Late Medie- 
val Europe (New York: Zone Books, 2011). 
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FIGURE 31 


CHAPTER 2 
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Mechelen, Besloten Hofje with Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, Saint Ursula, and 
Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 1513-24 (?), center cabinet, polychromed wood, 
silk, paper, bone, wax, wire, and other materials in a wood case, 134 x 97.5 x 
22.2 cm (52.8 x 38.4 x 8.7 in). Musea & Erfgoed Mechelen, inv. BH/2, Collectie 
Gasthuiszusters, Onze-Lieve-Vrouw Waver © MUSEUM HOF VAN BUSLEYDEN, 
MECHELEN, PHOTO: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS, WWW.KIKIRPA.BE 
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FIGURE 32 Bone relic of the 1,000 virgin martyrs labeled, “This comes from the bones of the 
1,000 martyred [virgins] (Dit es tghebennte vande[n] xi™ merteleere[n]),” detail 
of Fig. 31 





FIGURE 33 Detail of Fig. 31 


up on this connection.* However, even as a hofje’s fence marks the garden as 
impenetrable, the rich array of dense minutiae all but obligates visual entry. It 
also invites a measured ocular pace: the eye may quicken momentarily across 
the varied forms, yet the cabinet’s remarkable content soon compels it to lin- 
ger. This meticulous way of looking ostensibly sharpened the beholder’s spiri- 
tual focus and prolonged the meditative activity. The presumed result: a more 
intimate and efficacious devotional experience. 


4 See the Introduction for further discussion and bibliographic citations. 
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FIGURE 34 Overview of center cabinet of Fig. 31 and interior wings in oil on wood, 134 x 188.5 


x 22.2 cm (52.8 x 74.2 x 8.7 in) 


If besloten hofjes are visually insistent and visually rewarding in devotion, a 
detail from a work of the kind from the early modern Low Countries (Fig. 34) to 
which unattributed painted wings are attached seems at odds with this prem- 
ise: a woman portrayed as kneeling in prayer in the right-hand shutter appears 
with her eyes closed and with malformed ocular orbits (Fig. 35).5 As demon- 
strated below, the point of this detail is to convey that she is blind, or at the 
very least visually impaired.® This condition would necessarily have precluded 


5 The identity of the painter remains a mystery: presuming local production, guild records for 
Mechelen, the point of origin for the hoffe as discussed below and that could have helped to 
resolve this problem do not survive for this period. 

6 Iam grateful to Wim Hiisken for drawing this possibility to my attention during a conversa- 
tion in 2013 at the Huis de Zalm in Mechelen, where the hoffe was temporarily displayed. The 
sister does not seem to have the same affliction as any of the figures in Pieter Bruegel’s Parable 
of the Blind Leading the Blind (1569; Museo di Capodimonte, Naples, Italy). See Zeynel A. Kar- 
cioglu, “Ocular Pathology in The Parable of the Blind Leading the Blind and Other Paintings 
by Pieter Bruegel,’ Survey of Ophthamology 47, no. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 2002): 55-62. Her visage may 
indicate that she suffers from microphthalmia, a disorder in which the eyeballs are atypically 
small (I am grateful to Dr. Charles Pearson, OD, for this information). It thus seems more 
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FIGURE 35 Right-hand wing, with Maria Van den Putte, detail of Fig. 34 


her from entering the hofje’s garden visually, from engaging ocularly with its 
botanical elements and relics. She could neither see the sculptures of the holy 


likely that the woman’s impairment was caused by a birth defect rather than an accident 
or attack later in life. On the former, see Irina Metzler, “Disabled Children: Birth Defects, 
Causality and Guilt,” in Medicine, Religion and Gender in Medieval Culture, ed. Naoé Kukita 
Yoshikawa (Woodbridge, Eng.: D. S. Brewer, 2015), 161-80, as well as two other studies by the 
same author: Disability in Medieval Europe: Thinking About Physical Impairment During the 
High Middle Ages, c. noo-1400 (London: Routledge, 2010) and A Social History of Disability in 
the Middle Ages: Cultural Considerations of Physical Impairment (London: Routledge, 2015). 
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figures that populate it—they are Sts. Elizabeth of Hungary, Ursula, and Cath- 
erine of Alexandria—nor reap by sight the spiritual rewards promised through 
meditation on its rich landscape and hallowed content. 

The depiction of a visually disabled person in the wing of a hofje provides 
a rare opportunity to consider in tandem the sometimes conflicting socio- 
religious moralizations of disability and the lived experiences of disabled 
people. Historians of disability in the early modern world are in fact calling 
for new studies that unite metaphor with practice in this way.” This approach 
is taken up here, while also setting in motion a new line of inquiry for besloten 
hofjes on the whole: the social implications of the works have yet to be deeply 
considered, despite the presence in some key examples of portrait wings that 
invite it. As will become evident, the garden of the hoffe suggests to its audienc- 
es that the blind women depicted in the shutter, identified here as Maria Van 
den Putte of Mechelen, was duly abled in types of sensory piety other than the 
visual. Indeed, prioritizing physical disability over spiritual interiority in this 
way recalibrates sensory-based spirituality as socially persuasive.® The hofje’s 
message of ideal piety extends as well to two other kneeling figures depicted 
in the hoffe’s wings (Fig. 36), namely, Maria’s parents, Jacob Van de Putte and 
Margaretha Svos: their own salvation was considered jeopardized by having 
produced a disabled child. The hofje thus asserts a moralized agenda in patron- 
age that was meant to mediate Maria’s problematic body and advance the fam- 
ily’s prospects for atonement. Furthermore, among the primary beholders of 
the work were Augustinian hospital sisters at the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis 
in Mechelen, where the blind woman Maria was professed.’ The hofje was a 
reminder of their commitment to the care of their disabled sister while also 
perhaps encouraging communal devotional practices focused on, for example, 
the sense of touch. These avenues of research in turn point to a new proposal 
about the production of the unattributed hofjes that challenges current as- 
sumptions about gender, gardens, and art-making in the early modern Low 
Countries. 


7 For example, Allison P. Hobgood and David Houston Wood, eds., Recovering Disability in 
Early Modern England (Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 2013). 

8 Arecent literature review on art and sensory devotion in the early modern world is available 
in Erin E. Benay and Lisa M. Rafanelli, “Touch Me, Touch Me Not: Senses, Faith and Performa- 
tivity in Early Modernity: Introduction,’ Open Arts Journal 4 (Winter 2014-15): 1-7. 

g Founded in the thirteenth century, the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis was dissolved in 1992. 
The hospital's history is addressed by Jaak Ockeley in 800 jaar Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis: 
Uit het erfgoed van de Mechelse gasthuiszusters en het OCMW (Mechelen: Stedelijke Musea, 
1998), with a bibliography of previous studies on 94-97. 
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FIGURE 36 Left-hand wing, with Jacob Van den Putte and Saint James the Greater, and right- 
hand wing with Margaretha Svos, Maria Van den Putte, and Saint Margaret of 
Antioch, details of Fig. 34 


1 Patrons and Portraits 


Visual evidence culled from the hofe’s portrait wings nullifies a specific, 
century-long supposition about the identities of the depicted figures, namely, 
that the two women on the right-hand wing were sisters professed at the Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis and that the man on the left was their priest.!° Yet the 


10 See for instance Camille Poupeye, “Les jardins clos et leurs rapports avec la sculpture Ma- 
linoise,’ Bulletin du Cercle archéologique, littéraire et artistique de Malines 22 (1912):79, and 
Stéphane Vandenberghe, “Besloten Hofjes,” in 800 jaar Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis, 54. 
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male and female figures closest to the garden are depicted not in habits that 
would convey monastic status but rather in lay attire: both wear fur-lined 
garments over brocade. Furthermore, the woman’s form is laden with luxury 
objects. A belt around her waist terminates in a gold buckle, and she wears 
a gemmed ring and holds a rosary of coral and gold beads punctuated by a 
gold cross. Rich bodily adornments of this kind were in fact prohibited at the 
hospital by statutes of reform that were enforced starting in 1508 [1509]." By 
contrast, the female figure on the far right is not rendered in luxury fabrics and 
furs; neither is she portrayed with forbidden sartorial adornments or opulent 
devotional aids. Rather, she appears in the simple brown habit and white wim- 
ple of the sisters of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis in Mechelen that are por- 
trayed in a hoffe discussed in Chapter 3 (see Figs. 55 and 57). This figure must 
therefore represent a professed sister, as has been maintained. But what, then, 
is the relationship of these figures to one another? Early Netherlandish conven- 
tions for portraiture strongly suggest that the lay figures are a married couple 
and the nun is their daughter. Many examples of this type of family triptych 


11 The statutes are preserved in Mechelen at the Archief van het Aartsbisdom Mechelen- 
Brussel (hereafter AaM), Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509. 
The passage referred to here is: “Neither novices nor professed sisters will be allowed 
to wear anything made of gold, silver, or silk, inside their habit or on top of it, so that 
all wealth is eschewed (En selen noch novicie[n]. noch geprofessyde. moighen hebben 
in hen abyt noch over hen draghen yet gewracht van goude silvere oft int syde[n]. om 
alle curieusheit te schouwene),’ fol. 7r. My thanks to Gerrit Vanden Bosch, archivist at 
the AaM, for his assistance with accessing and interpreting this and other documents in 
the archive, and to Joni de Mol for providing an initial transcription of the preface of the 
statutes and for improving my translations that appear below. The original act of reform 
with the seal of Jacob de Croy, bishop of Cambrai, is preserved at the Stadsarchief Meche- 
len (hereafter sam), with no catalog number. The AAM statues cited here are written in 
an early-sixteenth century hand and likely were in the possession of the hospital sisters 
in that period. Brabant in this period generally followed the Julian or so-called Easter- 
style (old-style) calendar, in which Good Friday and not January 1 marked the start of the 
year, as described by Eg. I. Strubbe and L. Voet, De Chronologie van de Middeleeuwen en de 
Moderne Tijden in de Nederlanden (Antwerp: Standaard-Boekhandel, 1960), 45-59. When 
it has been possible to determine that the date for a primary document cited here is in 
Easter- and not Gregorian-style, the old- or Easter-style date is provided first, followed by 
the bracketed new- or Gregorian-style date of modern usage. 

12 After reaching this conclusion I found the same hypothesis in W. H. James Weale, 
Catalogue des objets dart religieux du moyen age, de la renaissance et des temps modernes: 
Exposés a U'Hotel Liedekerke a Malines, Septembre 1864 (Brussels: Charles Lelong, 1864), 
38, no. 213. Weale’s proposal, made over a century ago, disappeared from the literature, 
perhaps because it was difficult to imagine how or why a triptych representing laypersons 
would be present in a community of professed sisters, despite the semipublic nature of 
their work with the infirm. 
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FIGURE 37 Hans Memling, Triptych of Willem Moreel and Barbara Van Valenderberch, 1484, oil 
on wood, 141 x 174 cm (55.5 x 68.5 in) (center), 141 x 87 cm (wings). Musea Brugge, 
Groeningemuseum 
PHOTO: © WWW.LUKASWEB.BE—ART IN FLANDERS VZW, HUGO MAERTENS 


representing spouses and their children were produced in the early modern 
Netherlands. A well-known example by Hans Memling, dating to 1484 (Fig. 37), 
depicts Willem Moreel and Barbara Van Valenderberch with sixteen of their 
eighteen children. Visual evidence for the relationships of the figures in the 
hofje strongly suggests that it too is a family triptych. The wrinkled brows, sag- 
ging jowls, and crow’s feet of the hoffe’s male and principal female figures sig- 
nal middle age. The nun bears no such telltale signs, however, and she appears 
comparatively younger than her lay companions. These pictorial features seem 
intent on conveying a parent-child relationship by point of contrast. 

The figures in the hofe’s wings can be definitively identified as individu- 
als who resided in Mechelen in the early-sixteenth century. The evidence is 
both iconographical and archival. Starting with the former, in all probability 
the married couple share their given names with the saints with whom they 
are shown—these are their patron saints—as was customary in Netherlandish 
portraiture of the period.! In the case of the hofje, the saints are James the 
Greater and Margaret of Antioch, as determined by the figures’ attributes: pil- 
grim’s attire for James and a dragon for Margaret. The layman’s name was there- 
fore James or Jacob, and the laywoman’s Margaret or Margaretha. Preserved 
at the Stadsarchief in Mechelen are three documents from the archive of 
the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis in which the names Jacob and Margaretha 


13 On names and naming in the later Middle Ages, see R. N. Swanson, Religion and Devotion 
in Europe, c. 1215—c. 1515 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 168-70. 
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appear together in ways that signify marriage. They all pertain to the same 
two individuals, namely, Jacob Van den Putte and Margaretha Svos. Jacob and 
Margaretha lived on Hanswijkstraat at the corner of Potterijstraat, a short 
walk from the hospital on the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwestraat (Fig. 38).!4 Jacob Van 
den Putte co-administered the charitable Heilige Geesttafel (Confraternity of 
the Holy Spirit) at the nearby priory of Hanswijk: with one Jacob de Vos, he 
supervised and recorded its revenues in a bound volume, dated 1523, also at 
the Stadsarchief.!5 The three documents in the hospital’s archive that pertain 
to the couple address matters of their estate. The first, a will for the couple 
dated April 9, 1524, provided for their daughter, Maria Van den Putte, who 
is described as a professed sister at the hospital.!© The second, a testament 
from April 9, 1526 [1527], arranged for each of the couple’s children to receive 
an equal share of their estate upon their deaths.!” The third, an entry in the 
hospital’s financial register from 1541 states that the community had come 
to own a share in Margaretha and Jacob’s house through inheritance from 
Maria.!® When considered together, the evidence for patterns of portraiture 
in Netherlandish familial triptychs and the content of the documents pertain- 
ing to Van den Putte and Svos leave little doubt that the hoffe depicts Jacob, 
Margaretha, and their professed daughter Maria. 

While the hospital’s archive has yielded important evidence about the per- 
sons portrayed in the hofe’s wings, it is frustratingly silent on other key issues. 
Among these are the patronage and date of production of the work and the 
moment and circumstances of its entry into the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis.!9 
These issues can be explored through other means, however. For example, 


14 The couple’s testament was signed and notarized on April 9, 1524, “in the city of Meche- 
len, at our house that stands on Hanswijkstraat at the corner of Potterijstraat (inder 
stadt van Mechelen ten huyse van en selven ouders staende inde Hanswijck strate opden 
hoeck van de Putterijen).” sam, OCMW 3094. My appreciation to Willy Hendrickx, Willem 
Miseur, and François van der Jeught of De Ware Vrienden van het Archief for transcribing 
and talking with me about this document, and about sAM, OCMW 3102 (schepenbrief) 
and 8804 (register) cited below. 

15 “These are donations and receipts belonging to the Holy Ghost of Hanswijk, for which 
this book was made and maintained by Jacob Van den Putte and Jacob de Vos, masters of 
the Holy Ghost, in the year of our lord 1523 (Dits den chijs en[de] de rente toebehoere[n] 
de heyligen gheest va[n] hanswijc. waer af dit boeck ghemaect en[de] v[er]nieut bi Jacob 
va[n]de[n] putte en[de] Jacob de Vos heylichgeestmeest[er]s Int Jaer o[n]s hee[re]n xvs 
en[de] xxiii)” sAm, P. Onze-Lieve-Vrouw van Hanswijk, Serie 1, no. 3, fol. 1 (numbered 5 in 
the upper right-hand corner). 

16 SAM, OCMW 3094. 

17 SAM, OCMW 3102. The named children are, in addition to Maria, Jacob and Jan. 

18 SAM, OCMW 8804, f. 109r. 

19 Ihave found no evidence for patronage and gifting in the materials at sam or the AAM. 
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FIGURE 38 

G. Braun and F. Hogenberg, Plan of 
the City of Mechelen, with detail, 
from Civitates Orbis Terrarum, Liber 
primus, Cologne, 1574. 1) Residence 
of Jacob Van den Putte and 
Margaretha Svos, on Hanswijkstraat 
at the corner of Potterijstraat. 2) 
the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis. 
Stadsarchief Mechelen, inv. B.6522 
PHOTO: STADSARCHIEF 
MECHELEN, 
REGIONALEBEELDBANK.BE 
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FIGURE 39 Wax medallion with the Resurrection, dated 1513, detail of Fig. 31 


what is known about the patronage of family triptychs in the early modern 
Low Countries strongly suggests that Jacob Van den Putte and Margaretha Svos 
commissioned the work: they appear in the positions and attitudes normally 
assigned to patrons in family diptychs, such as those in the Willem Moreel 
and Barbara Van Valenderberch triptych by Memling. Furthermore, the hofe’s 
hospital provenance and Maria’s depiction as a professed sister at the com- 
munity, as indicated by her habit, make it likely that Jacob and Margaretha 
commissioned the work for that context from the start, where it functioned 
both devotionally and socially. As for the production date, a wax medallion 
at the upper center of the garden (Fig. 39), dated 1513, is integrated so deeply 
into the adjacent flora and fauna that it could not have been a later addition. 
The terminus post quem for the hofje is therefore 1513. Nor could the work have 
been commissioned after 1541, the date of the hospital’s financial register that 
describes Jacob and Margaretha as deceased. If the two presented the hoffe to 
the hospital as I propose, perhaps they did so at the time of Maria’s profession, 
which occurred in or before 1524, when she is described in her parents’ will as 
professed. If so, the hoffe was made between 1513 and 1524. 
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Maria’s closed eyes render her figure exceptional among Netherlandish devo- 
tional portraits of the fifteenth and early-sixteenth centuries. In only three of 
the 707 Netherlandish devotional portraits surveyed by Ingrid Falque are fig- 
ures depicted in this way.?° They are clerics and nuns, as evidenced by their 
religious habits. It is possible that these unusual renderings were intended to 
convey for the figures a deeper spiritual skill-set than the lay devotees shown 
with them,?! who gaze up at Christ or saints or down at prayer books. Such 
a reading initially seems plausible in Maria’s case, for her devotional skill 
was of considerable concern as we will see. Yet the closed eyes in these four 
portraits, and perhaps especially Maria’s, may in fact convey something else: 
visual impairment. Indeed, by the fifteenth century closed eyes had become a 
common pictorial convention for blindness. Examples abound across artistic 
media, in panel painting and manuscript illumination, and also in single-sheet 
prints and printed books that circulated widely. For now, I highlight three such 
works, to be discussed in greater detail below along with additional examples. 
The first is a woodcut from a printed version of Ludolph of Saxony’s Speculum 
vitae Christ, translated by the late fifteenth century into Dutch as tBoeck van- 
den leven ons heeren Jesu Christi (The book of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ), 
that shows Christ healing a mad man and two blind men; the latter figures’ 
eyes are shut to convey visual impairment (Fig. 40).22 Second, the Master of 
Alkmaar’s Polyptych with the Seven Works of Charity of 1504 (Fig. 41) portrays a 
shut-eyed blind man seeking alms. His forward movement is guided by a child 


20 Ingrid Falque, “Portraits de dévots, pratiques religieuses et expérience spirituelle dans la 
peinture des anciens Pays-Bas (1400-1550)” (Ph.D. diss., University of Liège, 2009: 104-05. 
Portraits that depict devotees with closed or nearly closed eyes are: the Master of the 
von Groote Adoration’s Triptych of the Lamentation (Vienna, Gemäldegalerie der Akad- 
emie des bildenden Künste); the Master of Frankfurt’s Triptych of the Humbracht Family 
(Frankfurt, Städelsches Kunstinstitut); and Joos van Ghent’s Crucifixion with a Family at 
Prayer (Madrid, Collection Herreros de Tejada). A few other works depict a worshipper 
looking down at a holy figure such that the eyes can seem closed but probably are not, 
as in a south-Netherlandish painting, The Nativity with a Monk in Prayer (Philadelphia, 
Lasalle University Art Museum). Dr. Falque recently brought an additional example of a 
close-eyed devotee to my attention, for a total of four works: Termonde artist, The Virgin 
and Donor Joos vanden Damme of 1484 (Cassel, Musée départemental de Flandre). 

21 Iam indebted to Ingrid Falque for this suggestion. 

22  Ludolph of Saxony’s tBoeck was widely read prior to the production of the hoffe: it was 
published in four editions in Antwerp alone between 1487 and 1510. 
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FIGURE 40 


FIGURE 41 
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= - (a So ae - - — — 
Attributed to the Master of Antwerp, Christ Heals Two Blind Men and a Mad Man, 
from Ludolph of Saxony, Boeck vanden leven ons heeren Jesu Christi (The Book 
of the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ), printed by Peter van Os, Zwolle, 1485-91, 
hand-colored woodcut, 9.2 x 12.4 cm (3.6 x 4.9 in). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, inv. 
RP-P-1961-717 





Master of Alkmaar, Polyptych with the Seven Works of Charity, 1504, oil on wood, 
119.1 x 469.5 cm (46.7 x 184.8 in) (with frame). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 
purchased with the support of the Vereniging Rembrandt and the Commissie 
voor Fotoverkoop, inv. SK-A-2815 
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FIGURE 42 Distributing Bread to the Blind and Needy, detail of Fig. 41, oil 
on wood, 103.5 cm x 55 cm (40.7 x 21.7 in) 
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FIGURE 43 Utrecht, Circle of Master of the Figdor Deposition, 
Crucifixion, detail, 1505, oil on wood, 104.1 cm x 84.9 cm 
(50 x 33.4 in). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, inv. SK-A-2212 


strapped to his head (Fig. 42). Third, some images of the Crucifixion include 
the Roman soldier, later called Longinus, who disavowed Christ by piercing 
his side (John 19:34-35) and whose sightless status prevented him from seeing 
the divine truth; Christ’s blood restored his sight. In a Crucifixion painted in 
Utrecht around 1505 (Fig. 43), Longinus points to the closed eyes that signaled 
his blindness, to ask for assistance in raising his lance to pierce Christ.?3 

Thus, the closed eyes of Maria's depicted figure associate her directly with 
an iconographic convention for blindness to, it seems, convey visual impair- 
ment. This point is leveraged by additional technical and visual evidence 


23 For examples of this iconography, see Ruth Mellinkoff, Outcasts: Signs of Otherness in 
Northern European Art of the Late Middle Ages (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1993), vol. 2, figs. vI.46—47; and David S. Areford, The Art of Empathy: The Mother of Sor- 
rows in Northern Renaissance Art and Devotion (London and Jacksonville, FL: GILES for 
the Cummer Museum of Art & Gardens, 2013), 26, fig. 19. For Longinus, see Louis Réau, 
Iconographie de l’art chrétien, vol. 3, pt. 2, Iconographie des Saints (Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1958), 812-15. 
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culled from the hofje’s wings. In terms of the former, recent infrared reflecto- 
graphic studies have revealed that Maria was represented with open eyes in 
the panel’s underdrawing.”+ The decision to represent her with closed eyes 
in the final painting was therefore deliberate. In terms of the latter, Maria’s 
closed eyes contrast with the other four figures represented in the wings, 
whose eyes are not only open but also, it appears, focused: St. James fixes his 
gaze on Jacob Van den Putte, St. Margaret’s is on Margaretha Svos, and the 
couple look down at their clasped hands and open prayer books. Maria’s vis- 
age is further distinguished by the modulated rendering of her ocular orbits, 
as if they are swollen or malformed. St. Margaret is rendered without such 
effect, and neither she nor Maria has the sagging flesh and crow’s feet that 
convey middle-aged status for Margaretha Svos. Such distinctions demon- 
strate that the modulation of Maria’s sockets cannot be dismissed as a clumsy 
handling of paint and brush by an inexperienced or unskilled artist. Clearly, 
the painter conceptualized these features, and those of Maria’s companions 
as well, with real purpose. That these choices were made to convey sightless- 
ness for Maria is suggested by yet another aspect of the hoffe’s imagery. The 
dragon in the shadows at the far right attends not to St. Margaret, whom it 
represents as an attribute, but rather to Maria.”° It does so by means of sight: 
a singular luminous eyeball, defined by a large, bulbous shape, piercing black 
pupil, crimson iris, and gleaming white highlight, is trained on her face. This 
is quite unlike most other representations of Margaret’s dragon, which either 
focus on her or the works’ viewers.2® This unusual approach to the render- 
ing of a saint’s attribute must have been purposeful: it inventively directs 
attention to closed-eyed Maria’s situation and to the hofje’s larger empha- 
sis on sight and seeing. What is more, conveniently devotees could invoke 
St. Margaret to intervene positively for the disabled, including those who 
were blind.?” In sum, the Aofje’s imagery blends convention with invention to 
prioritize vision and visual impairment. 

The sightless state conveyed for Maria by her portrait helps to illuminate 
both her parents’ motivations in commissioning the hofje and the reception 
of the work within the hospital context. Certainly the arrival of the hofe at 


24 The IRR study was unveiled at a special showing of hofjes at the Museum Hof van Bus- 
leyden in Mechelen on January u, 2017. My thanks to Lieve Watteeuw for discussing the 
results with me. 

25 My thanks to Kim Butler Wingfield for alerting me to this connection. 

26 Asin, for example, the right-hand wing of Hugo van der Goes’s Portinari Altarpiece of 
ca. 1475 (Florence, Uffizi). 

27 As discussed by Jennifer Borland, “Violence on Vellum: St. Margaret’s Transgressive Body 
and its Audience,” in Representing Medieval Genders and Sexualities in Europe: Construc- 
tion, Transformation, and Subversion, 600-1530, ed. Elizabeth LEstrange and Alison More 
(Aldershot, Eng.: Ashgate, 2011), 79. 
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FIGURE 44 Plan of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis, Mechelen, detail. Stadsarchief, 
Mechelen, Iconografische Verzameling, inv. C 7.366 
PHOTO: STADSARCHIEF MECHELEN, REGIONALEBEELDBANK.BE 


the hospital would not have escaped notice. The visual pull and thematical- 
ly sanctified state of the garden would compel attention at that moment; its 
themes intersect with those of conventual devotional literature, cited below, 
in ways with which the sisters likely identified. It also seems probable that the 
hofje was visually accessible to the professed sisters at large. Hofjes in the hos- 
pital’s possession could have been installed in several different spaces within 
the built environment. Although the hospital complex was demolished in the 
1860s when the sisters moved to a modern facility, it can be at least partially 
understood through a detail from a plan made in 1857 (Fig. 44) after an earlier 
one, from 1784. The plan illustrates a nun’s choir (“choor der nonnen”) adjacent 
to a choir proper that opened onto the church. The latter space was acces- 
sible to the public and visible from the infirmary. However, I would suggest 
that the depiction of the blind sister in the hofe was perhaps too intimate for 
the publicly accessible areas of the hospital. It seems more plausible that it 
was installed in the nuns’ choir or in spaces reserved for the sisters, where im- 
ages might be kept, such as in their refectory; the statutes of reform state that 
a sculpture was located there.?8 Whatever the case, the work was likely regu- 
larly if not consistently visible to the sisters. Jacob and Margaretha must have 
depended upon that access to enable a communicative role for the imagery: 
as argued here, the hofje makes spiritual claims for them and for Maria, while 
also reminding Maria’s spiritual sisters about their commitment to her care as 
a disabled person. 


28 “the sculpture that was standing in the nuns’ refectory ([de] beelde. dat sij nonne[n] 
reefter hebben staende)” Aam, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 
1509, fol. ov. 
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It is important to acknowledge from the outset, however, that the perspec- 
tives of the patrons and audiences of the work may not have aligned with one 
another: individual beholders of the Aofje did not necessarily agree about its 
purpose or interpretation. This is all the more likely given that conflicting 
attitudes about disability and the disabled were circulating in various socio- 
spiritual contexts. On the one hand, biblical scripture and related writings 
encouraged both empathy for the blind and the modeling of empathetic 
behavior toward those so afflicted. In the healing of a man blind from birth, 
described in John 9:2-3, Christ's disciples ask Jesus whether the man or his par- 
ents were to blame for his condition. Jesus replied that neither was culpable. 
Rather, the man was sightless so that “works of God might be made manifest 
within him.” These “works” were made evident by the enactment of a miracle: 
Jesus healed the man’s blindness. Images of this and other episodes in which 
Christ healed the sightless helped to advance a compassionate perspective 
toward the visually impaired. Compassion was crafted and expressed as well 
through a late-medieval spiritual economy that elevated the disabled while 
helping to ensure the salvation of the able-bodied. In her study on the rewrit- 
ing of false miracles in England, Lindsey Row-Heyveld concluded that late- 
medieval disabled persons held an “important role in a system of spiritual ex- 
change in which the non-standard body served as a conduit for God; this ex- 
change granted people with non-normative bodies a level of subjectivity and 
spiritual agency [...]. Able-bodied Christians gave [the disabled individual] 
alms [...] and, in return, experienced an encounter with the divine facilitated 
by the disabled person.’ In the late-medieval charitable economy, then, peo- 
ple traded “salvation for alms, alms for salvation.’ Disability was “the crux on 
which this commerce balanced.’29 

Images illustrated and encouraged an alms/redemption economy built 
around disability. One such work is the Master of Alkmaar’s Polyptych with the 
Seven Works of Charity discussed above (see Fig. 41), in which the disabled and 
the poor are depicted as recipients of alms.°° The first panel portrays a group 
of needy individuals, including the blind man who seems pleased to accept a 
gift of bread from a layman and his wife (see Fig. 42). The themes of the polyp- 
tych were inspired by Matthew 25:31-46, in which undertaking merciful deeds, 


29 Lindsey Row-Heyveld, “‘The lying’st knave in Christendom’: The Development of Disabil- 
ity in the False Miracle of St. Alban’s,’ Disability Studies Quarterly 29, no. 4 (Fall 2009): n.p.: 
http://dsq-sds.org/article/view/994/1178 (accessed May 15, 2016). 

30 J.P. Filedt Kok, “De zeven werken van barmhartigheid, Meester van Alkmaar, 1504,” Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam: hdl.handle.net/10934/RMooo1.COLLECT.g048; and Henk van Os 
et al., Netherlandish Art in the Rijksmuseum: 1400-1600 (Zwolle: Waanders, 2000), 15-16 
and 82-83. 
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such as distributing food to the indigent, is described as a pathway to salva- 
tion. An inscription beneath the first panel leaves no doubt as to the reciprocal 
nature of this system and the imagery’s messaging about it: “Be charitable to 
the poor/God shall once again have mercy on you (Deelt mildelick den armen/ 
God zal u weder ontfarmen).”3! Perhaps even more to the point is that Christ 
appears behind the couple who distribute bread, drawing attention not to the 
act of charity but rather to the tangible space of the panel's viewers: his gaze 
meets theirs. He thereby implicates the beholders in an expectation of charity 
and, by extension, provides assurance that charitable actions will raise one’s 
prospects for redemption. “Salvation for alms, alms for salvation” did not rest 
easily with everyone, however. As we will see, efforts were underway in some 
Netherlandish urban centers to decouple relief for the disabled from the ex- 
pectation of redemptive almsgiving. 

Sitting alongside the faith-driven ideologies of compassion and reciprocity 
toward the disabled were other ways of thinking that cast disabled people as 
sinful and therefore suspect.? To take Maria’s visual impairment as an exam- 
ple, suspicion was fueled by the deployment in texts and images of corporeal 
blindness as a metaphor for spiritual blindness. In this way of thinking, Maria’s 
disability precluded her from reading and understanding the Word: hearing 
the scripture via recitation was not as potent as reading it oneself. Moreover, 
theologians such as St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430) prioritized vision over 
the other senses in devotion. In his conception of pathways to God, Augustine 
described how sight required only light and not matter, which could danger- 
ously arouse carnal desire (carnis appetitus): “So let us use for preference the 
evidence of the eyes; [sight] is the most excellent of the body’s senses, and 
for all its difference in kind has the greatest affinity to mental vision (visio 
mentis).”33 Sight controlled the other, more unruly bodily senses and a sixth 
sense Augustine called the “eye of the mind” (oculus mentis) that kept the other 


31 Larry Silver and Henry Luttikhuizen, “The Quality of Mercy: Representations of Charity in 
Early Netherlandish Art,” Studies in Iconography 29 (2008): 216-48 (inscription on 223). 

32 New work in the field of medieval disability studies is revealing that both positive and 
negative perspectives on disabilities and the disabled sat side-by-side, as discussed by 
Joshua R. Eyler, “Introduction: Breaking Boundaries, Building Bridges,’ in Disability in the 
Middle Ages: Reconsiderations and Reverberations, ed. Joshua R. Eyler (Farnham, Eng.: 
Ashgate, 2010), 1-8. The visual evidence presented here, which had yet to be tapped by 
historians of disability, supports this claim. 

33 Augustine, The Trinity (De Trinitate), trans. with introduction and notes by Edmund Hill 
(Brooklyn: New City Press, 1991), X1.i.2. For a recent analysis of medieval writings on the 
senses, including Augustine’s, see Eric Palazzo, L’ invention chrétienne des cing sens dans 
la liturgie et l’art au Moyen âge (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 2014), 59-90. 
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senses in check to enable love of God.3+ Such emphases necessarily disadvan- 
taged the sightless by prioritizing vision to their exclusion. Relatedly, blindness 
precluded access to scriptural lessons presented in visual form and to images 
that could instruct viewers in other aspects of the faith, as advocated for the 
laity from the time of Gregory the Great (d. 604). Some pictorial depictions of 
blindness helped to form and sustain biases against the blind by stigmatizing 
them, whether directly or by association. In personified figures of Synagogue, 
for instance, a blindfold and the blindness it produced signaled Judaism’s er- 
rant rejection of Christian doctrine,?> and closed-eyed Longinus tortured 
Christ. In the right-hand panel of a hortus conclusus/Crucifixion diptych dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1 (see Fig. 8), a blindfolded Jew sits before a sacrificial altar 
as an example of the New (and ostensibly improved) Law replacing the Old. 
In another example, the disabled persons depicted in the Rohan Hours, pro- 
duced in northern France in the 1420s, are cursed by Moses in one miniature 
and moralized negatively in another. In this moralizing of disabilities—Ruth 
Mellinkoff has aptly termed it “the bonding of disease and sin’?6—afflicted 
persons were considered highly disadvantaged: their sinful states kept them 
from forging social relationships, contributing to the common good, and pur- 
suing their own salvation. 


3 Sensory Redemption 


The Van den Putte/Svos hofe departs from other family triptychs in its focus on 
a couple with only one of their children: as revealed in Jacob and Margaretha's 
testaments, the two had produced other offspring who do not appear in the 
wings. The work thus pertains first and foremost to the parent-child triad and 


34  Augustine’s argument cannot be addressed in depth here. For a recent analysis with 
additional bibliography, see Eugene Vance, “Seeing God: Augustine, Sensation, and 
the Mind’s Eye,” in Rethinking the Medieval Senses: Heritage/Fascinations/Frames, ed. 
Stephen G. Nichols, Andreas Kablitz, and Alison Calhoun (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2008), 13-29; see also Alice E. Sanger and Siv Tove Kulbrandstad Walker, 
eds., Sense and the Senses in Early Modern Art and Cultural Practice (Farnham, Eng.: Ash- 
gate, 2012), 1-16. 

35 As conveyed by Edward Wheatley, Stumbling Blocks Before the Blind: Medieval Constructs 
of Disability (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2010), 63-89 with notes on 237-43. 
See also Moche Barasch, Blindness: The Story of a Mental Image in Western Thought (New 
York: Routledge, 2001), and Kahren Jones Hellerstedt, “The Blind Man and His Guide in 
Early Netherlandish Painting,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 13 
(1983): 163-81. 

36 = Mellinkoff, Outcasts, 1:115. 
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not to the family as a whole. In light of Maria’s apparent visual impairment 
and the negative conceptions of the blind and blindness that were culturally 
available, the besloten hofje seems intent on situating the spirituality of Jacob, 
Margaretha, and Maria favorably, to position all three as worthy of salvation. 
By extension, it asserts that Maria was deserving of profession at the hospi- 
tal. This favorable presentation takes various forms. On a very basic level, all 
three supplicants are in prayer before the saints who appear in the garden, 
namely, Saints Ursula, Elizabeth of Hungary, and Catherine of Alexandria, 
which suggests a broad understanding of the various values they exemplified. 
For Maria these values included purity, charity, and wisdom, which were par- 
ticularly emphasized in religious women’s communities. Maria’s brown habit 
and white wimple are those of a reformed hospital sister at the Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouwegasthuis, which implies her acceptance by those women already pro- 
fessed at the hospital. Her attire asserts her understanding of the specific spiri- 
tual values and charitable activities emphasized there, and her prayers imply 
devotional insight despite her impairment. 

The sculptural nature of the garden plays into this conception. Exegesis and 
conventual prayer books demonstrate that the laity and perhaps especially re- 
ligious women deployed not just the privileged sense of sight (and visualiza- 
tion) but their other senses as well, in various and sometimes blended ways, 
to become closer to Christ.3” In the case of the hofje, smell is invoked by the 
blossoms that laden the space, hearing by the parted lips of St. Margaret that 
suggest speech or song and by the dragon’s gaping jaws and fiery breath, taste 
by the grape clusters, and touch by the tactility of the garden’s sculptural ele- 
ments and relics. Perhaps Margaretha and Jacob chose to commission a sculp- 
tural work rather than a triptych with a painted central panel precisely because 
its tangibility better prioritized variety in sensory-based spirituality. One can 
even imagine Maria gently running her fingers over the garden to engage more 
directly with the holy objects and figures represented therein.?* Indeed, con- 
siderable textual evidence for spiritually potent acts of touch in devotional 
tracts for the Netherlandish laity has emerged for this period, some aspects of 


37 See Barbara Baert, “Echoes of Liminal Spaces: Revisiting the Late Mediaeval ‘Enclosed 
Gardens’ of the Low Countries (A Hermeneutical Contribution to Chthonic Artistic Ex- 
pression), Jaarboek Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen (2012): 9-25, for a 
discussion that draws from different primary sources than those cited here. 

38 The glass panes visible in some photographs of the hofje, which would have precluded 
touch, are later additions that were removed in conservation in 2017-18. 
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which are illustrated in printed books.?9 For instance, supplicants described as 
“Souls” would pick fruit from trees or gather it from the ground, as in a woodcut 
of Christ and the Soul in the Garden of Gethsemane (Fig. 45) from a tract called 
Die geestelicke boomgaert der vruchten daer die devote siel haer versadicht van- 
den vruchten der passien Christi (The spiritual orchard where the devout soul 
is satiated with the fruit of Christ’s Passion), which was printed in seven edi- 
tions between 1515 and 1546. In some manuscripts owned by religious women, 
supplicants are described as metaphorically reclining with their bridegroom 
Christ in a flower-strewn bed. Some women are described as undertaking in- 
teractive, materially based piety by dressing, caressing, and kissing sculptural 
representations of the Christ Child as expressions of veneration. A Christ Child, 
made ca. 1500 in Mechelen with a provenance of the Kloster zum Heiligen 
Kreuz in Rostock, Germany, is one such work (Fig. 46); it was recently restored 
with a blue velvet and ermine mantle, alabaster rosary, and pearl-studded 
crown of the era and type that the sisters would have provided.*° In the context 
of Maria’s disability, the materiality of the hoffe makes a stronger case for tactile 
piety despite its visual pull than a work composed strictly of painted surfaces. 
Other aspects of the hofje help to illuminate more deeply the relationship 
between Maria’s problematic body and the hope for her salvation. One is her 
hands (see Fig. 35), which are held together in prayer in conventional fash- 
ion. The dorsum of the left hand is the most prevalent feature. The smallest 
finger and right edge of the right-hand palm peek out from beneath it at the 
lower edge, and the tip of the thumb of the right hand is also partially de- 
picted. Unusually, Maria’s hands are rendered in larger scale and with longer 
and broader digits than would be expected in relation to the scale of her fig- 
ure. Her hands are nearly as large as her head, and they are markedly larg- 
er than the hands of her parents despite the ampler scale of their figures. 
In fact, Maria’s hands are comparable in size and even slightly broader than 
St. Margaret’s, whose figure is relationally much larger, rendered in hieratic 
scale as it is, to emphasize her import: her hands are proportionate to her own 


39 Reindert M. Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion: Mysticism and the Imagery of Love in Flem- 
ish Paintings of the Virgin and Child, 1450-1550 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins Publishing, 
1994), 42-46. 

40 For these practices, see Annette LeZotte, “Cradling Power: Female Devotions and Early 
Netherlandish Jésueaux,” in Push Me, Pull You: Physical and Spatial Interaction in Late Me- 
dieval and Renaissance Art, ed. Sarah Blick and Laura D. Gelfand (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 59- 
84. My thanks to Dagmar Eichberger for bringing the Christ Child to my attention. Much 
has been written on art and the women’s monastic context in Germany. See, for example, 
the studies by Jeffrey F. Hamburger, Nuns as Artists: The Visual Culture of a Medieval Con- 
vent (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997) and The Visual and the Visionary: Art 
and Female Spirituality in Late Medieval Germany (New York: Zone Books, 1998). 
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FIGURE 45 Netherlandish, Christ and the Soul in the Garden of Gethsemane, from Die 
geestelicke boomgaert der vruchten daer die devote siel haer versadicht vanden 
vruchten der passien Christi (The spiritual fruit garden where the devout soul 
is satiated with the fruit of Christ’s Passion), woodcut, printed by Jan Bernsten, 
Utrecht, 1521. Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The Hague, inv. 150 G 44, fol. 17r 
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FIGURE 46 Mechelen, Christ Child, ca. 1500, polychromed wood, gold, alabaster, velvet, 
ermine, pearls, and other materials, h. 30.5 cm (12 in). Staatliches Museum, 
Schwerin, Schloss Giistrow 


© STAATLICHES MUSEUM SCHWERIN, PHOTO: HUGO MAERTENS 
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frame. In this presentation, which seems as carefully planned as the render- 
ing of Maria’s ocular orbits in contrast to those of the other figures, Maria’s 
hands are relationally emphasized. Such emphasis may have signaled the prac- 
tice of devotion-by-feel. It also connects Maria to trends in spiritual medita- 
tion that activated piety through the hands. These bodily features were put to 
meditative and mnemonic use in prayer through the association of its indi- 
vidual elements—the palm, digits, joints, and nails—with specific devotional 
exercises. For instance, Latin inscriptions in a woodcut of 1466 depicting the 
palm-side of the left hand (Fig. 47) identify the thumb, the privileged digit, as 
symbolizing God’s will. The four fingers represent four stages of contempla- 
tion, namely, examination, repentance, confession, and satisfaction. The joints 
are identified as steps a devotee would undertake in each meditative stage. A 
similar image, a Chiropsalterium (handpsalter) (Fig. 48), was developed by the 
Augustinian canon and reformer Jan Mombaer for his Rosetum exercitiorum 
spiritualium et sacrarum meditationum (Rosary of spiritual exercises and sa- 
cred meditations) and printed at Zwolle in 1494. Here again, the fingers and 
joints are inscribed with meditative cues. The inscriptions above and below 
the image, which are culled from the Psalms and other books of the Bible, in- 
voke and encourage sensory-driven devotion by emphasizing hearing, through 
references to music and those who produce it. “Praise him with the sound of 
the trumpet, psaltery, and harp,” the text urges; the reader should rejoice in 
“embracing musicians of all kinds in the Holy Spirit.’42 Marias body may not 
have been as abled as the bodies of other supplicants in the minds of her con- 
temporaries, but her out-scaled hands viably align her with a spiritual memory 
practice that privileged a type of piety she could in fact enact. 

The enclosed garden of the hofje helped to counter another enduring nega- 
tive association with blindness and the blind, namely, sexual misbehavior.*3 
Such ideas were inspired by two primary contexts about sex acts that power- 
fully moralized and condemned the visually impaired. The first was in the 
form of narratives revived from antiquity, which grew in popularity among 
the laity in the fifteenth century and that were expressed in textual and pic- 
torial form. An example is the story of Oedipus and Jocasta: Oedipus gouged 
out his own eyes for marrying and having intercourse with his mother, Jocasta, 
from whom he had been separated as an infant. This episode circulated widely 


41 Claire Richter Sherman, Writing on Hands: Memory and Knowledge in Early Modern 
Europe, exh. cat. (Carlisle, PA: Dickinson College, Trout Gallery; Washington, DC: Folger 
Shakespeare Library; Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2000), 64, and Areford, The 
Art of Empathy, 53. 

42 As interpreted by Sherman, Writing on Hands, 246-47. 

43 Wheatley, Stumbling Blocks before the Blind, 129-54 and 248-51. 
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FIGURE 47 Netherlandish (?), The Hand as the Mirror of Salvation, 1466, hand-colored 
woodcut, 38.9 x 26.8 cm (15.3 x 10.6 in). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 
Rosenwald Collection, inv. 1943.3.639 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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FIGURE 48 Jan Mombaer, Chiropsalterium (Handpsalter), from 
Rosetum exercitiorum spiritualium et sacrarum 
meditationum (Rosary of Spiritual Exercises 
and Sacred Meditations), Zwolle, 1510, woodcut, 
19.7 x 14.5 cm (7.7 x 5.7 in). Library of Congress, 
Washington, DC, Music Division 


in Boccaccio’s On Famous Women of c. 1360, printed in Ulm in 1473, Leuven in 
1487, Strasbourg in 1488, and Antwerp in 1525 as Poeet ende Philosophe, bescriv- 
ende van den doorluchtighen, glorioesten ende edelsten vrouwen.*+ A woodcut 


44 The printers relied on the same or very similar sets of woodblocks to illustrate their 
volumes, as discussed by Margaret Franklin, Boccaccio’s Heroines: Power and Virtue in 
Renaissance Society (Aldershot, Eng.: Ashgate, 2006), p. 101, n. 93. For an English trans- 
lation of Boccaccio’s text: Famous Women, ed. Virginia Brown (Cambridge: Harvard 
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FIGURE 49 German, Jocasta and Oedipus, from Giovanni Boccaccio, 
De mulieribus claris, printed by Johann Zainer, Ulm, 1473, 
woodcut for Chap. 23. Library of Congress, Washington, 
DC, Rosenwald Collection, Incun.1473.B7 


from the 1473 Ulm edition (Fig. 49) depicts Oedipus’s abandonment as a baby 
in the left foreground; on the right, the adult Oedipus blinds himself while 
Jocasta commits suicide as self-inflicted punishments for their incest (al- 
though neither was aware of the sinful nature of their contact until later). The 
second context for such moralization was Judeo-Christian critiques of sexual 
behavior and activities, which assigned blindness as a punishment for vari- 
ous transgressions of the kind. In Genesis 19:1-1, for example, sodomites are 
struck down by blindness to keep them from committing a carnal act declared 
sinful by Lot. In contrast to these negative perspectives, the enclosed garden 
of the hofje carried associations of sexual restraint. The Song of Songs verses 
that eventually came to signal the Virgin Mary’s purity—“a garden enclosed, 
sister my bride/a garden enclosed, a fountain sealed’—inspired any number 
of images as described in Chapter 1. Women who were professed in religious 
communities, as Maria had been, took a vow of virginity (or chastity if they 
had been married). This commitment is addressed in the reform statutes from 


University Press, 2001). See also P. F. J. Obbema et al., Boccaccio in Nederland: Tentoonstel- 
ling van handschriften en gedrukte werken uit het bezit van Nederlandse bibliotheken ter 
herdenking van het zeshonderdste sterfjaar van Boccaccio (1313-1375) (Leiden: Academisch 
Historisch Museum, 1975). 
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the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis, in part by imposing a modified enclosure for 
the hospital sisters as discussed in the next chapter. In Maria’s case, the sym- 
bolic associations of the hofje claimed its positive value of purity for her, as a 
member of a disability community that was vilified for illicit sexuality. 

The restorative properties of gardens that were expressed in medieval ex- 
egeses and medical treatises also positioned Maria favorably by connecting her 
to notions of bodily and spiritual healing. Influenced by the Galenic concep- 
tion of the six non-naturals, the traditional medieval health regimen (regimen 
sanitatis) encouraged the consumption of healthy foods and the inhalation 
of sweet fragrances to promote sound health, prevent disease, and encour- 
age healing.45 Such ideas received attention as well in the highly influential 
Isagoge (Introduction to medicine) written by the Arabic physician Hunayn 
Ibn Ishaq al-‘Ibadi in the ninth century, which assigned healing properties to 
floral aromas; the text was translated at the Benedictine monastery of Monte 
Cassino near Rome in the eleventh century and disseminated widely in the 
Christian world thereafter.*6 The Isagoge and the writings it influenced identi- 
fied ambient air or smell as the most important of the senses, for it more than 
any other sense was thought to preserve life. Inhaling sweet scents in walled 
gardens was in fact considered a more effective way to promote health and 
healing than doing so in open gardens, for the barriers retained and intensi- 
fied the fragrances of the plantings therein.*” Fragrances in the prelapsarian 
Garden of Eden were considered by medieval authors to enable the healing 
of both body and soul.*8 Healing the spirit by scent was taken up in certain 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century devotional tracts, including Die geestelicke 
boomgaert.*? In one passage, Christ presents the soul with a red rose, to “pluck 
if you love me as I have loved.” He directs the soul to “always bear in your heart 
the odor of the red rose for my sake as I have suffered for you.” The fragrance of 


45 Sharon T. Strocchia, “Introduction” in “Women and Healthcare in Early Modern Europe,’ 
ed. Sharon T. Strocchia, special issue, Renaissance Studies 28, no. 4 (Sept. 2014): 499. 

46 Naoë Kukita Yoshikawa, “The Virgin in the Hortus conclusus: Healing the Body and Heal- 
ing the Soul,” Medieval Feminist Forum 50, no. 1 (2014): 1-32. For recent perspectives and 
additional bibliography on women and healthcare, see Monica Green, “Gendering the 
History of Women’s Healthcare,” Gender and History 20 (2008): 487-518; Alisha Rankin, 
“Women in Science and Medicine, 1400-1800,’ in The Ashgate Research Companion to 
Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe, ed. Allyson M. Poska, Jane Couchman, and 
Katherine A. McIver (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2013), 407-21; and Strocchia, “Introduc- 
tion,’ 496-514. 

47 Yoshikawa, “The Virgin in the Hortus conclusus, 18. 

48 Carole Rawcliffe, “Delectable Sightes and Fragrant Smelles’: Gardens and Health in Late 
Medieval and Early Modern England,” Garden History 37 (2008): 6. 

49 See Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion, 42—46, with additional examples. 
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FIGURE 50 Jawbone relic labeled, “This is from the bones of the 1,000 virgins (Dit es ghebe[e] 
nte vande[n] xim mechde[n]),” detail of Fig. 31 


the rose binds the soul of the reader to Christ, to strengthen the memory of his 
sacrifice for human salvation and, ultimately, to lead the devotee to redemp- 
tion. Such connections were made visually evident in woodcuts, such as Christ 
and the Soul in the Garden of Gethsemane (see Fig. 45); in this Holy Land image, 
the figures are set in an enclosed garden, thereby linking the themes of the text 
to those of the besloten hofjes. 

It was not only the blossoms and their implied fragrances in the hoffe that 
held restorative possibilities, however, but also the relics. Over three dozen rel- 
ics are included in the garden, more than the six other early modern hofjes inthe 
hospital’s possession (albeit some original components of the works may have 
been removed over time).5° These objects were assigned curative possibilities 
for physical and moral defects, if not in the material world then in the after- 
life.5! Cataloging the relics in the hofje through their authentiques, parchment 


50 My thanks to Wim Hiisken for providing access to the hofje at the Hof van Busleyden in 
Mechelen in July of 2014, which enabled me to catalogue the relics and transcribe the au- 
thentiques. Evidence of pin or nail holes in the lateral inner sides of the cabinet indicate 
that at least these areas of the hofje were subject to manipulation in the past; this gen- 
eral observation is supported by the findings of the restoration, through which it is clear 
that in the nineteenth century certain hofjes were outfitted with new paper backings. My 
thanks to Lieve Watteeuw for discussing this issue with me. 

51 Among recent studies on relics are James Robinson and Lloyd de Beer, eds., with Anna 
Harnden, Matter of Faith: An Interdisciplinary Study of Relics and Relic Veneration in the 
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banderoles with inscriptions that ascribe them to saints and thus declare their 
authenticity, reveals that some pertain to particular saints, including Saints 
Jerome, Dorothy, Bartholomew, and Barbara.5? Some authentiques attribute 
their relics to the Holy Land, and seven identify relics of the legendary u,000 
virgin martyrs (Figs. 32 and 50), who accompanied St. Ursula on a pilgrimage 
to Rome and who were put to death with her in Cologne on the return journey. 
The legend received widespread attention through the c. 1260 Legenda aurea 
of Jacobus de Voragine (1228/30-1298) and through many images that convey 
the narrative or present the figures devotionally. In terms of the latter, Ursula’s 
role as a protector—she is portrayed in the hoffe shielding four of her virgin 
companions—was invoked on behalf of the caretakers and the infirm. Images 
of St. Ursula were present in some other hospitals, suggesting that the imagery 
promoted these connections more broadly. For example, administrators at the 
hospital of St. John in Bruges commissioned a shrine of St. Ursula to hold relics 
in the institution’s possession (Fig. 51). Ursula is shown on one end safeguard- 
ing her virgin companions under her cloak, while two hospital sisters appear 
with the Virgin Mary and the Christ Child on the other. The reliquary, housed 
in the institution's chapel, would have been visible to some patients from their 
sickbeds;°? prayers recited in the presence of the relics would have been con- 
sidered especially potent in their healing and hope for salvation. Tales of the 
miraculous appearance of the 1,000 virgins to the dying, and their interces- 
sory role in the process of death and salvation, were also prevalent: Voragine’s 
Legenda aurea connects the virgins to the illness, death, and reception of a 
monk in heaven: 


Medieval Period (London: The British Museum, 2014); Cynthia Hahn, Strange Beauty: 
Issues in the Making and Meaning of Reliquaries, 400-circa 1204 (University Park, PA: Penn- 
sylvania State University Press, 2012); Charles Freeman, Holy Bones, Holy Dust: How Relics 
Shaped the History of Medieval Europe (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2011); Martina 
Bagnoli, ed., Treasures of Heaven: Saints, Relics, and Devotion in Medieval Europe (Cleve- 
land Museum of Art; Baltimore: Walters Art Museum; London: The British Museum/New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2010); Backlit Heaven; and Henk W. van Os, The Way to Heav- 
en: Relic Veneration in the Middle Ages (Baarn: de Prom, 2000), with reference to the Van 
den Putte/Svos hofje on p. 32. 

52 The texts of several authentiques are partly obscured by the garden's sculptural elements 
and therefore could not be read in full. I hope that a catalogue will be produced as part of 
the conservation project. 

53 See Jeanne Nuechterlein, “Hans Memling’s St. Ursula Shrine: The Subject as Object of 
Pilgrimage,’ in Art and Architecture of Late Medieval Pilgrimage in Northern Europe and 
the British Isles, ed. Sarah Blick and Rita Tekippe (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 62. 
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FIGURE 51 Hans Memling, St. Ursula Shrine, 1489, oil and gilt on wood, 91.5 x 99.2 x 41.5 cm 
(36 x 39 x 16.3 in). Musea Brugge, Sint-Janshospitaal 
PHOTO: © WWW.LUKASWEB.BE—ART IN FLANDERS VZW, HUGO MAERTENS 


A certain religious who had great devotion for these virgins was gravely 
ill, and one day saw a most beautiful virgin appearing to him and asking 
if he recognized her [...]. [S]he said, “I am one of the virgins for whom 
you have such devotion. We want you to be rewarded for this, and so, if 
for love of us and in our honor you will recite the Lord’s Prayer eleven 
thousand times, you will have us to protect and console you at the hour of 
your death.” She disappeared, and the monk fulfilled the condition as fast 
as he could. [....] [A] little later [...] he had migrated to the Lord.5+ 


54 Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend: Readings on the Saints, 2 vols., trans. William 
Granger Ryan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 2:259-60. 
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Themes of restoration and redemption of the ill pertain in the hofe in 
another way as well, through the wax medallion of the resurrected Christ that 
appears at the upper center of the garden (see Fig. 39). The medallion draws 
Maria into the proximity of the restored body of the Savior, just as she is also 
drawn into proximity to the relics in the Aofe’s sanctified terrain. In linking her 
to a representation of the savior’s resurrected flesh, the same status is claimed 
for her body and soul in the next world. In sum, the hoffe presents Maria as a 
spiritually abled if not a visually abled member of the hospital community, one 
who is deserving of profession and redemption. 


4 Parental Anxieties and the Audiences of the Hofje 


The hofje claims salvation not only for Maria but also for her mother and father 
in their positions as her charitable providers. Doing so may have seemed cru- 
cial, since parents such as Margaretha Svos and Jacob Van den Putte who had 
produced children disabled from birth or who became so later, were looked 
upon unfavorably by some: their children’s afflictions were considered punish- 
ment for their own sinful behavior. This perspective was expressed in John 9:2, 
discussed above, in which Jesus heals a man blind from birth. This miraculous 
episode may have aroused sympathy for the disabled as we have seen, but the 
question of whose sin was to blame for the man’s disability, his or his parents’, 
points to a blame-game in which parents were deemed morally suspect be- 
cause of (and along with) their stricken children. 

In the hoffe, by contrast, Margaretha and Jacob appear as ideal supplicants 
and ideal parents, as competent and generous providers for their daughter. Their 
presence facilitates pictorially and symbolically Maria’s access to the sancti- 
fied, healing garden (even if Maria could not see that herself), as though they 
and especially Margaretha are interceding for her as the immediate conduits 
for their daughter’s spiritual well-being. The figures of Elizabeth of Hungary 
with a disabled man at her feet—she was known to bathe lepers—and Ursula 
protecting her virgin companions reinforce notions of charity and caregiving. 
Certainly it was Margaretha and Jacob who arranged a place for Maria at the 
hospital, an institution that by its very nature would cultivate her piety. The 
prayers of nuns, furthermore, were considered particularly efficacious—as 
were the healing properties of rosaries and the coral from which Margaretha’s 
beads were made®>—perhaps especially so those of hospital sisters, who at 


55 For rosaries, see John R. Decker, “‘Practical Devotion’: Apotropaism and the Protection of 
the Soul,” in The Authority of the Word: Reflecting on Image and Text in Northern Europe, 
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this time were among the most appreciated agents of physical and spiritual 
health for the infirm.5® The besloten hofje thus conveys a charitable spiritual 
provision for Maria on the part of her parents, as a visual parallel of sorts to the 
couple’s temporal charitable provision for her in their will. The hoffe was per- 
haps also intended by Maria’s parents as a devotional aid—Maria could acti- 
vate her piety through the sense of touch as described previously—such that it 
made a means of sensory devotion viable for her despite her impairment. Such 
actions represent the couple’s concern for their disadvantaged child. They are 
also consistent with a broader commitment to the benevolent activities exem- 
plified in Jacob’s role as “co-master” of the Confraternity of the Holy Spirit at 
Hanswijk, which provided relief for those in need. 

Jacob and Margaretha may have considered themselves especially pressured 
to provide for their daughter, as deeper anxieties about the disabled, includ- 
ing the blind, were surfacing in mainstream thought during this period. To be 
specific, the major urban centers of the Low Countries were debating ways in 
which health care for the needy was administered and regulated. The aim was 
to reduce mendicancy, which was increasingly seen as a public nuisance. Pro- 
ponents of this cause proposed retaining the urban monastic infirmaries that 
traditionally administered care for the ill and destitute, so that the Christian 
principle of love for one’s neighbor would be retained.*’ But these institutions 
would operate under stronger surveillance and greater intervention by the city 


1400-1700, ed. Celeste Brusati, Karl A. E. Enenkel, and Walter S. Melion (Boston: Brill, 
2009), 371-75; for coral, see Peter Parshall, ed., The Woodcut in Fifteenth-Century Europe 
(Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 2009), 158. with further discussion in the Epi- 
logue to the present study. 

56 Monica Green, “Bodies, Gender, Health, Disease: Recent Work on Medieval Women’s 
Medicine,” Studies in Medieval and Renaissance History 4 (2005): 1-46, used the term 
“agents of heath” to account for the many ways in which women were active medical 
providers, including situations such as household illness management in which they did 
not hold formal positions. 

57 I draw here primarily from the introduction to Vives, De subventione pauperum. See 
also Andrew Cunningham and Ole Peter Grell, Health Care and Poor Relief in Protestant 
Europe, 1500-1700 (London: Routledge, 1997); Thomas Safley, ed., The Reformation of Char- 
ity: The Secular and the Religious in Early Modern Poor Relief (Leiden: Brill, 2003); James 
Brodman, Charity and Religion in Medieval Europe (Washington, DC: Catholic University 
of America Press, 2009); Andrew Brown, Civic Ceremony and Religion in Medieval Bruges 
c. 1300-1520 (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 195-221; Jane Kromm, 
“The Early Modern Lottery in the Netherlands: Charity as Festival and Parody,” in Parody 
and Festivity in Early Modern Art: Essays on Comedy as Social Vision, ed. David R. Smith 
(Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate 2012), 51-62; and Anne M. Scott, “Experiences of Charity: Com- 
plex Motivations in the Charitable Endeavour, c. 1100-c. 1650,” in Experiences of Charity, 
1250-1650, ed. Anne M. Scott (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2015), 1-14. 
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governments. A formal strategy of this kind was proposed by the humanist au- 
thor Juan Luis Vives in his treatise De subventione pauperum sive de humanis 
necessitatibus (On assistance to the poor or, on human necessities), which was 
commissioned by the city of Bruges and published in January of 1526.58 De 
subventione pauperum was focused primarily on the poor, but it also addressed 
issues pertaining specifically to the sick and disabled in hospitals, where the 
infirm, orphans, and “the mentally ill are kept and [also] the blind.”®9 Vives 
made a case for scrutinizing the conditions of institutionalized persons with 
the purpose of putting to work those who were able. Of the sightless he wrote: 


I should not allow the blind to sit around or wander about idly. There are 
many things in which they could be employed: some are good at letters, 
let them study (in some cases we have seen considerable advancement in 
learning); others are gifted for music, let them sing, strike at the lyre, blow 
on the flute; some can turn the grain-mills, others work at the presses; 
others can blow the bellows in the forges. We know that the blind can 
make little boxes, chests, baskets, and cages; blind women spin and wind 
yard. Let them not wish to be idle or avoid work; they shall easily find 
things with which to occupy themselves. Laziness and sluggishness are 
the reason why they say they cannot do anything, not a physical defect.6° 


Historians are in the process of reevaluating the social, religious, and economic 
pressures that brought about the revision to humanitarian efforts on behalf of 
the destitute and infirm.® Of importance here is that Vives and at least some of 
his contemporaries believed that the visually impaired were resistant to under- 
taking productive work that contributed to the common good. Such thinking 
no doubt helped to marginalize disabled individuals such as Maria Van den 
Putte even more deeply. At the same time, however, her circumstances were 
better than those of impaired persons whose families did not have the means 
or desire to care for them. Jacob and Margaretha were not only willing and able 


58 Fantazzi and Matheeussen, “Introduction,” in Vives, De subventione pauperum, X—X1. See 
also Juan Luis Vives, The Origins of Modern Welfare: Juan Luis Vives, De Subventione Pau- 
perum, and City of Ypres, Forma Subventionis Pauperum, trans. with notes and commen- 
tary by Paul Spicker (Oxford: Peter Lang, 2010), and Juan Luis Vives, On Assistance to the 
Poor, trans. with introduction and commentary by Alice Tobriner (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press in association with the Renaissance Society of America, 1999). 

59 Vives, De subventione pauperum, 97. 

60 Vives, De subventione pauperum, 105. 

61 See the state of the question in Scott, “Experiences of Charity,” 1-14. 
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to provide for their daughter financially, as evidenced by their will, but they 
also commissioned and arranged for the presence of an expensive devotional 
work of atonement, packed with high-value healing relics, to the community 
that had accepted her as one of its own. 

Margaretha and Jacob also may have hoped that the hofje would mediate so- 
cially with the sisters, whom they certainly understood as viewers of the work, 
on behalf of Maria’s physical and spiritual well-being. Surely the couple trusted 
them to provide exemplary spiritual and physical care for their daughter or 
they would not have chosen this particular community as her perpetual place 
of residence. Its recent history did not necessarily support that perspective, 
however. As discussed in Chapter 3, prior to the reforms in 1508 [1509] the sis- 
ters had been accused by Jacob of Croy, Bishop of Cambrai, of significant lapses 
in the hospital’s physical and spiritual commitments to the infirm. Under these 
deteriorating conditions, Jacob de Croy installed at Mechelen three sisters 
from the Augustinian hospital of St. John near Brussels to enforce the reforms. 
If Margaretha and Jacob commissioned the hofje between 1513 and 1524 as pro- 
posed, they did so relatively soon after the institution of the reforms, of which 
they likely were aware as neighbors to the hospital. The hofje’s portraits kept 
Maria, Margaretha, and Jacob under the sisters’ eyes and in their minds, re- 
minding them about their commitment to their disabled sister and her family. 

Margaretha and Jacob may also have intended the hofje as a gesture of grati- 
tude to the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis for accepting Maria as a professed 
member. The sisters in fact made a certain sacrifice by doing so, for Maria was 
unable to contribute to the most arduous and unpleasant aspect of daily life 
there, namely, the work of the infirmary. The reform statutes reveal something 
of the extent of this burden. The community comprised sixteen sisters who 
were charged with carrying out the work of the infirmary on their own, without 
hiring assistants; novitiates who could or would not pull their weight were to 
be expelled before profession. On the other hand, taking in Maria was a means 
by which the sisters could demonstrate their commitment to the reformed 
hospital’s mission. It would embed them into a spiritual economy that dimin- 
ished the “danger to their souls” identified by the external reformers as a conse- 
quence of the community’s prior negligence. The hofje also may have encour- 
aged a communal devotional practice of sorts, with the sisters engaging with 
Maria (or on their own) in a tactile-driven practice of touching the garden. The 
garden was indeed potentially transformative, as Kathryn M. Rudy described: 
“It is a vehicle that transforms the hospital sisters’ surroundings, full of the 
dead and dying, the suppurating and putrescent, to the world of the idealized 
saint's body, whose bones are preserved among the relics from the Holy Land 
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and do not decompose.”®? The holy matter of the Van den Putte/Svos hofje 
promised rejuvenation not only to its patrons and their daughter but to her 
caretakers as well. 


5 Rethinking Production 


Having now identified Jacob Van den Putte and Margaretha Svos as respon- 
sible for commissioning the hoffe—they are represented in positions and atti- 
tudes normally reserved for patrons—certain enduring perceptions about the 
work’s origins and manufacture must be revised. Specialists in production and 
materiality have generally attributed the complex floral elements and wrapped 
relics of hofes, wrought by hand from silk, paper, and wire, to nuns, among 
them those at the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis. In this scenario, the sisters cre- 
ated the handwork elements for the hofes in their possession, installed them 
in the cabinets, added sculptures produced serially in workshops in the city of 
Mechelen (most sculptures in the hofjes are stamped with Mechelen makers’ 
marks, including those in the one investigated here®?), and contracted with 
local artists to paint the wings.®* By contrast, Horst Appuhn argued that the 


62 Kathryn M. Rudy, Virtual Pilgrimages in the Convent: Imagining Jerusalem in the Late Middle 
Ages (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011), 115. Baert’s discussion of sensory experience built on Rudy’s 
interest in this issue, particularly in regard to smell and touch invoked by the gardens’ floral 
adornments. See Baert, “Echoes of Liminal Spaces,’ 20-25; and “‘An Odour. A Taste. A Touch. 
Impossible to Describe’: Noli Me Tangere and the Senses,” in Religion and the Senses in Early 
Modern Europe, ed. Wietse de Boer and Christine Géettler (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 142-45. 

63 As discussed by W. Godenne, “Préliminaires à l’inventaire général des statuettes d'origine 
malinoise, présumées des 15¢ et 16e siècles,” Handelingen van de Koninklijke Kring voor 
Oudheidkunde, Letteren en Kunst van Mechelen 61 (1957): 10-16; A. Jansen, “Losse nota’s 
over de merktekens op de Mechelse beeldjes (15e-16e eeuwen),” Koninklijke Kring voor 
Oudheldkunde Letteren en Kunst van Mechelen 66 (1962): 148-56; R. de Roo, “Mechelse 
Beeldhouwkunst,” in Aspekten van de laatgotiek in Brabant: Tentoonstelling ingericht door 
de Intercommunale Interleuven ter gelegenheid van haar vijfjarig bestaan (Leuven: Stedelijk 
Museum, 1971), 420—62; Jan Crab, Het Brabants Beeldsnijcentrum Leuven (Leuven: Stedelijk 
Museum Leuven, 1977); and Jan Crab, Het laatgotische beeldsnijcentrum Leuven: Tentoon- 
stelling, Leuven, Stedelijk Museum, 6 oktober-2 december 1979 (Leuven: Stedelijk Museum, 
1979). The figures of Saints Elizabeth of Hungary, Ursula, and Catherine of Alexander in 
the hofje addressed here are stamped on their socles, indicating their professional pro- 
duction in the city. The stamps are the letter M and Doermael, probably the name of a 
Mechelen woodcarver. See Crab, Het laatgotische beeldsnijcentrum Leuven, 421-23; and 
Vandenberghe, “Besloten Hofjes,” 49. 

64 Aspects of this argument are proposed in different ways by, for instance, Vandenberghe, 
“Besloten Hofjes,” 49; Baert, “Echoes of Liminal Spaces,” 1; and Rudy, Virtual Pilgrimages 
in the Convent, 12-18. 
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hofjes’ decorations are of such high technical achievement that they must have 
been manufactured serially, in a professional setting. Hartmut Krohm gen- 
erally supported this position but proposed that nuns at Mechelen convents, 
including sisters at the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis, produced the adornments 
for a hofje industry that stretched across the urban landscape.®® Aspects of 
these proposals make considerable sense at first, given the documented pro- 
duction of handwork, including that of hofjes, by other Netherlandish nuns. 
For example, Margaret of Austria commissioned a “jardinet” (small garden) 
made of “flowers of silk and other minutia” from the convent of Galilea in 
Ghent, a community of contemplative Windesheim canonesses. Margaret dis- 
patched her court illuminator Gerard Horenbout to Galilea to supervise the 
lengthy project—he was there for twenty days—probably to ensure the hoffe’s 
quality as Dagmar Eichberger has proposed.®” 

Yet it is no longer possible to accept this standard model of production for 
the Van den Putte/Svos hofje. Certainly it was Jacob and Margaretha rather 
than the sisters of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis who commissioned the 
shutters, with imagery that so clearly conceptualizes the hoffe as a family trip- 
tych. The imagery pertains deeply, precisely, and personally to the couple and 
their daughter, not directly to other sisters at the hospital or to the community 
at large. It is also unlikely in this specific situation that the sisters produced 
the hand-wrought elements of the hofje and assembled the garden: it would 
have made little if any sense for Jacob and Margaretha to have asked them 
to do so. Furthermore, thinking practically, it seems unlikely that the hospital 
sisters could have accomplished such arduous work while also caring for the 
infirm, a round-the-clock occupation.®® Although the Mechelen statutes of re- 
form advise the sisters to engage in sewing and spinning in any spare time that 
happened to arise,® it is unlikely that these activities reached past the basic 
sewing and repairs that were necessary in a hospital context. The situation was 
comparatively very different from that of Galilea in Ghent, a contemplative 
convent where conditions better enabled activities of the kind. 


65 Horst Appuhn, “Die Paradiesgartlein des Klosters Ebstorf? Lüneburger Blätter 19-20 
(1968-69): 27-39. 

66 Hartmut Krohm, “Reliquienprasentation und Blumengarten: Kunstgeschichtliche Be- 
merkungen zu den Schreinen in Kloster Bentlage,” Westfalen 77 (1999): 23-52. 

67 Dagmar Eichberger, Leben mit Kunst, Wirken durch Kunst: Sammelwesen und Hofkunst 
unter Margarete von Österreich, Regentin der Niederlande (Turnhout: Brepols, 2002), 397- 
99, with documentation on 398, n. 121. 

68 By contrast, Kathryn Rudy suggested in conversation that the sisters may have had sub- 
stantial downtime, given that the ill may have been asleep or otherwise in need of less 
care than I have assumed. 

69 AAM, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fols. 19r—19v. 
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Furthermore, a survey of the Mechelen hospital’s financial registers has not 
revealed the purchase of silk, thread, wire, or beads—these are some of the 
materials from which the Aofje’s flora and fauna are made—nor do they men- 
tion the acquisition of relics or sculptures.”° It may not have been necessary 
to record such things, however. The relics, for instance, could have been given 
to the community or acquired from the hospital’s patients,” especially since 
the sisters were permitted to retain possessions left at the hospital by the 
deceased.” Yet the registers do reveal that the sisters did not make, but rather 
bought, in 1519, a crown (“crooné”) made of wax and flowers that hung in their 
refectory.’? The express purchase of the crown strongly suggests that the sis- 
ters procured hand-worked items externally. This is not to say, however, that 
they avoided manipulating the hofjes in their possession. In the case of the 
Van den Putte/Svos example, they may have added some of the relics that ap- 
pear along the inner lateral sides of the cabinets. They also may have been 
the ones to remove wings that once adorned one of three Crucifixion-themed 
hofjes at the hospital (Fig. 52).”4 Perhaps this work did not originate with the 
patronage of the community or its associates, and therefore the pictorial con- 
tent of the shutters, which may have included portraits, did not suit them. 

It seems evident, then, that the sisters participated neither as patrons nor 
makers in the production of the Van den Putte/Svos hofje. This new perspec- 
tive unravels certain assumptions about the manufacture of other hofjes at 
the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis. For example, the fruit and flower elements 
of the Van den Putte/Svos hoffe, and the arrangements of these adornments 
in trellises along the back wall of the cabinet, are so alike in manufacture and 


70 I found no evidence of hofjes or their materials in the following registers: sam, OCMW 
8797 (1494-1507 [1495-1508]), 8798 (1507-11 [1508-12]), 8799 (1511-18 [1512-1519), 8800 
(1518-23 [1519-24]), 8801 (1523-26 [1524-27]), 8802 (1533 [1534]), 8803 (1534-37 [1535-38], 
8804 (1537-43 [1538-44]), and 8805 (1543-54 [1544-55]). Registers for the years 1527-32 
[1528-1533] are not present in the archive. My thanks to De Ware Vrienden of the Archief 
for helping me to navigate the books. 

71 Personal correspondence with Kathryn Rudy. 

72 Officially on October 19, 1520, with permission granted by Charles v. See SAM, OCMW 
8763, with reference in a historical account of the hospital titled, “Onze Lieve Vrouwg- 
asthuis te Mechelen,” 206, composed anonymously by its sisters in the early twentieth 
century. I thank Wim Hiisken and Gerrit Vanden Bosch for providing me with copies of 
the manuscript. 

73 SAM, OCMW 8800, fol. 74v: “It{em] beth[aelt] van eender nieuwen croone[n] ghemaect 
van wasse ende bloemen die inden reefter hanct bove[n] de tafele xii st[uiver]s (Item, 
paid for a new crown, made of wax and flowers, which hangs in the refectory above the 
table, 12 stuivers)” 

74 Mechelen Musea & Erfgoed, inv. BH/1, as evidenced by carved recesses for hinges, now 
missing, in the exterior lateral sides of the cabinet. 
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FIGURE 52 Mechelen (?), Crucifixion Hofje, c. 1510-30, polychromed wood, silk, paper, bone, 
wire, paint, and other materials in a wood case, 158.5 x 139 x 33 cm (62.4 x 54.7 x 
13 in). Musea & Erfgoed Mechelen, inv. BH /1, Collectie Gasthuiszusters, Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouw Waver 
© MUSEUM HOF VAN BUSLEYDEN, MECHELEN, PHOTO: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS, 
WWW.KIKIRPA.BE 


composition to two other hofjes from the hospital that all three must have 
been made at the same workshop if not by the same sets of hands. The simi- 
lar works are, first, the reform-related Crucifixion hofje discussed in the next 
chapter and, second, a hofje with Sint-Anna-ten-drieén (“St. Anne in threes,” 
a reference to the three generations represented by the figures of Anne, Mary, 
and the Christ Child) (Fig. 53). If the sisters did not produce the handwork for 
the Van den Putte/Svos hofje, then neither did they create it for the Crucifixion 
and St. Anne hofjes. 

If these three hofjes were not products of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis, it 
seems likely that they were manufactured in professional workshops, perhaps 
with nuns at one or more of the contemplative convents in the city contribut- 
ing the topographical adornments of the gardens. This premise corresponds 
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FIGURE 53 Mechelen, Besloten Hofje with Saint Anne, the Virgin Mary, and the Christ Child 
(Sint-Anna-ten-drieén), Saint Augustine, and Saint Elisabeth, 1529 (?), polychromed 
wood, silk, paper, bone, wax, wire, and other materials in a wood case, and 
interior wings in oil on wood, 150 x 240 x 38 cm (59 x 94 x 15 in). Musea & Erfgoed 
Mechelen, inv. BH/6, Collectie Gasthuiszusters, Onze-Lieve-Vrouw Waver 
© MUSEUM HOF VAN BUSLEYDEN, MECHELEN, PHOTO: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS, 


WWW.KIKIRPA.BE 


with Appuhn and Krohm’s proposal that the extraordinary technical skill dem- 
onstrated by these elements points to such circumstances (although some 
nuns were highly skilled in handwork). Nevertheless, it is possible that evi- 
dence from the restoration of the Mechelen hofjes, which was ending just as 
this chapter was finalized, or heretofore undiscovered archival evidence will 
compel the revision of the arguments presented here.” It seems safe to say, 
though, that at least two and probably three of the hofes that have portrait 


75 The first results of the project are discussed in a forthcoming article by Joke Vander- 
meersch and Lieve Watteeuw, “De conservering van de 16de-eeuwse Mechelse Besloten 
Hofjes: Een interdisciplinaire aanpak voor historische mixed media,’ in Postprints 8ste 
BRK-APROA/Onroerend Erfgoed Colloquium: Innovatie in de conservatie-restauratie (Brus- 
sels, November 12-13, 2015). I thank Joke Vandermeersch for providing the citation. Lieve 
Watteeuw has now published a short discussion, “The Conservation of Enclosed Gardens 
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FIGURE 54 

“Drie palen” stamp from BH/6 (see caption for Fig. 
53), left-hand lateral exterior side of the cabinet 

© MUSEUM HOF VAN BUSLEYDEN, MECHELEN, 
PHOTO: © IMAGING LAB 

(KU LEUVEN) 





wings and a provenance of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis were made in 
Mechelen. My preliminary examination of the hofjes’ cabinets in 2013 revealed 
the stamps of professional carpenters from Mechelen on the lateral exterior 
sides of the Crucifixion and Sint-Anna-ten-drieén hofjes; the stamps take the 
form of the Mechelen drie palen (three poles), a motif drawn from the city’s 
heraldry (Fig. 54).”6 Together with the Mechelen provenances of the works, the 
stamps strongly suggest that the two hofjes were locally made. If so, then the 
Van den Putte/Svos hofje was as well, for its botanical elements and trellis-like 
forms echo those in these works. This revised premise about the manufacture 
of the Mechelen Aofjes obliges a fresh conception of the hospital sisters’ ac- 
tivities in the visual arts, with an emphasis on patronage and reception rather 
than production. Indeed, it was not only some women but also some men 
for whom the enclosed garden’s references to purity were meaningful: hagio- 
graphic sources identify sexual abstinence as a practice of some saintly men, 
after whom some men in the early modern Low Countries modeled their own 
behavior, as demonstrated in the previous chapter. This type of morality will 
be taken up next for a besloten hofje that challenges modern conceptions about 
gendered monastic reforms and enclosure. 


from Mechelen: A Closer Look at Fragile Mixed Media,” in Van der Stock, In Search of 
Utopia, 214. 

76 The stamp for the Sint-Anna-ten-drieén kofje is illustrated in Fig. 54; Pearson, “Sensory 
Piety as Social Intervention,” Fig. 26 (left) illustrates the stamp on the Crucifixion hofje. An 
example of the drie palen of Mechelen to which the hofjes’ stamps can be compared, is 
found in Crab, Het Brabants Beeldsnijcentrum Leuven, p. 62, pl. 19. See also the discussion 
by Lynn F. Jacobs, Early Netherlandish Carved Altarpieces, 1380-1550: Medieval Tastes and 
Mass Marketing (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 155-61. 
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FIGURE 55 Mechelen, Crucifixion Hofje, ca. 1525-28; center cabinet, polychromed wood, silk, 
paper, bone, wire, paint, and other materials in a wood case; interior wings by the 
Master of the Guild of St. George in oil on wood; 109 x 151.5 x 28.2 cm (42.9 x 59.6 
x 1.1 in). Musea & Erfgoed Mechelen, inv. BH/3, Collectie Gasthuiszusters, Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouw Waver 
© MUSEUM HOF VAN BUSLEYDEN, MECHELEN, PHOTO: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS, 
WWW.KIKIRPA.BE 
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CHAPTER 3 
Monastic Morality 


In our times [the sisters] not only despised, forgot, and abandoned all 
the rules and ordinances, but their spirituality and discipline as well, and 
they performed worse in the service of the sick and poor than before. [....] 
It benefits religious women to be cut off [...] from men. 


Statues of reform from the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis, Mechelen, 1509! 
eee 


[Clerical] cloistering is assailed by many, and even by religious. 


PETRUS IMPENS, Chronicon Bethlemiticum (Chronicle of Bethlehem), 
1506/8—before 1523? 


Besloten hofjes seem unlikely candidates by which to demonstrate the social 
interventions of early modern art: the sensorial gardens at the heart of the 
compositions may be more readily perceived as internally rather than socially 
relevant. This and the previous chapter, however, work in tandem to counter 
this assumption. Chapter 2 demonstrated how a hofje from the Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouwegasthuis in Mechelen (see Fig. 34) asserted for its audiences the spiritu- 
al merits of a sightless nun even as blindness was stigmatized in metaphor and 


1 “huer religie en discipline [...] bynné onsen tijdé meer vacht. vergheten. en achter gelaten. 
en hē qualicker jnder armen dienst gequeten dan te voré. [....] want den religieusen vrouwen 
betaept vanden gemeynschape [...] der mannen” Archief van het Aartsbisdom Mechelen- 
Brussel (hereafter AAM), Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fols. 1v 
and 151—15v. This version of the statutes is a sixteenth-century copy of the original act, sealed 
by Jacob de Croy, bishop of Cambrai, now preserved at the Archief at the Stadsarchief Mech- 
elen (hereafter SAM) (no catalog number). The AAM copy is dated the “iair onsf heeren duy- 
sent vijf hondert ende negene. Opten sevensten dach der meant van meye [May 7, 1509],” 
fol. 25r. I am grateful to Gerrit Vanden Bosch for providing access to this and other documents 
at the AAM. My appreciation to Joni de Mol for transcribing and improving my translation of 
this and other passages from the prologue of the statues cited below. 

2 “Inclusio nostra im-|pugnatur a plu-|ribus et etiam|a religiosis.” Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, 
Cod. Ser. Nov. 12.816 Han, fol. 81r. I thank Lionel Yaceczko for transcribing and translating 
extracts from the Chronicon Bethlemiticum provided in this chapter. 
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in practice. Commissioned for the hospital by the sister’s parents whose salva- 
tion was considered jeopardized for having produced a disabled child, the hoffe 
atoned for this perceived sin and asserted the couple’s redemption. It also re- 
minded the hospital sisters of their commitment to the blind and therefore 
ostensibly corrupt woman they had taken in as a professed member of their com- 
munity, who could not perform the challenging work of caring for the infirm. 
This chapter turns to a hoffe (Fig. 55) that mediated internally at the Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis, among the sisters and other monastics with which 
they engaged.? In this case the garden features a sculpted Crucifixion flanked 
by the Virgin Mary and St. John the Evangelist (Fig. 56). Interior and exterior 
portrait wings that outfit the cabinet represent four Augustinians professed at 
or associated with the hospital (Figs. 55 and 57, interior and exterior views). 
I will suggest that this hofe fundamentally commemorated the successful re- 
alization of a reform effort instituted at the hospital in 1508 [1509].* Yet previ- 
ously untapped archival evidence complicates the situation, for the hoffe was 
commissioned relative to a disruptive transition in the internal leadership of 
the hospital—a period, in other words, when community members may have 
perceived the reform as endangered—and when the ability to sustain it was 
perhaps drawn into question in thought if not in voice or in text. This messag- 
ing was certainly important to the hospital sisters who supported the reforms, 
as an expression of assurance in this transitional period. Indeed, the hofe’s 
painted wings, with imagery by the Master of the Guild of St. George, include 
portraits of two sisters who served as the primary internal exemplars of re- 
form and who in the hoffe model observance.® The hofjes message of stabil- 
ity also must have been considered important for members of the hospital’s 
external leadership as ostensible viewers of the work. Among these figures 


3 The chapter is expanded from Andrea Pearson, “The Painted Wings of the Mechelen En- 
closed Gardens,’ in Enclosed Gardens of Mechelen: Late Medieval Paradise Gardens Revealed, 
ed. Lieve Watteeuw and Hannah Iterbeke (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2018), 
122-31, and Andrea Pearson, “Monastic Utopianism in a Mechelen Besloten Hofje, in Imaging 
Utopia: New Perspectives on Northern Renaissance Art, ed. Lieve Watteeuw (Leuven: Peeters 
Publishers, forthcoming). 

4 Whenit has been possible to determine whether a date in a primary document cited in this 
chapter is in Easter (or old)-style and not Gregorian (new)-style, the old- or Easter-style date 
is provided first, followed by the bracketed new- or Gregorian-style date of modern usage. See 
Chapter 2, n. 11 for further discussion. 

5 For the attribution of the paintings, see most recently Catheline Périer-D’Ieteren, “Un Tab- 
leau inédit du Maitre de la Gilde de Saint Georges,” Annales d'Histoire de Art et d'Archéologie 
32 (2010): 7-25. 

6 It is not known where the hofjes in the possession of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis were 
displayed. Some possibilities are raised in Chapter 2. 
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FIGURE 56 Overview of center cabinet of Fig. 55, 109 x 89.7 x 19.5 cm (42.9 x 35.3 x 7.7 in) 


was the community’s local visitator and spiritual advisor, to whom the sisters 
were immediately accountable for the spiritual welfare of the community. 
The advisor was in turn responsible to external visitators from the Augustin- 
ian monasteries of Zevenborren and Groenendaal near Brussels, who were 
themselves accountable to the Bishop of Cambrai. The internal administration 
had, the hoffe implied to and on behalf of these varied audiences, successfully 
shaped an ideal community that would continue to thrive in reform. They had, 
in other words, achieved archetypal monastic morality. 
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FIGURE 57 Master of the Guild of St. George, exterior wings of the Crucifixion Hofje in Fig. 55, 
oil on wood, 109 x 89.7 cm (42.9 x 35.3 in) 
PHOTO: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS, WWW.KIKIRPA.BE 


Crucial to successful reform at the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis and to a suf- 
ficiently historicized understanding of the hofje was the practice of cloistering. 
Recent scholarship on medieval and early modern religious women has trans- 
formed modern understandings of enclosure, complicating its motivations 
and consequences within and outside of institutional control. The cloister was 
far more permeable than had been recognized, for example, and it may very 
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well be that the enforcement of enclosure was motivated as much or more by a 
desire to control the economic resources of convents than women’s bodies and 
sexual activities, as was often expressed in primary sources.’ No matter what 
the motivation, enclosure was at times controversial. The situation at the Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis was no exception, insofar as a proposal for stricter if not 
hermetic cloistering for the sisters—some contact was requisite to caring for 
the ill—had caused considerable social tension within the community. Some 
sisters had resisted it as the reform statutes testify, while others embraced it in 
the wake of its mandate by the Bishop. I will suggest that in this context, the 
enclosed garden of the hofje helped to enforce expectations for the practice of 
cloistering even in its modified form. At the same time, the inclusion among 
the four portraits of two male Augustinians along with the two hospital sisters 
points to an additional complication that pertains to the work’s varied audi- 
ences: some Augustinian clerics practiced cloistering. It was not that enclosure 
was attractive to all male monastics, however, for a number of professed men 
strongly opposed it. The hofe’s imagery mediated these competing perspec- 
tives to negotiate a compromise position of sorts, a liminal status in male clois- 
tering. The hofje thus makes a series of claims to the gendered monastic ideals 
of reform for its subjects, both female and male. 


1 Portraits of Reform 


The portraits in the hofje’s wings provide essential evidence for understanding 
the social messaging of the work. Eight figures are arranged in a standard 
presentation of individuals with their patron saints. On the left-hand interior 
wing, a male figure in clerical vestments, kneeling at prayer in a landscape, is 
presented to Christ, Mary, and St. John the Evangelist by a standing male saint; 
at the right, a female figure in the habit and wimple of an Augustinian hospi- 
tal nun kneels in a landscape continuous with that of the opposite wing. She 
too is presented by a male saint. The figural arrangements and landscapes on 
the interior are repeated on the two outer panels, such that these features are 
consistent one to the next. Inscriptions in middle Dutch in the lower margins 
of each of the four panels, rendered in yellow paint to simulate gold, iden- 
tify the individuals depicted therein. The inscription on the left-hand inner 
panel reads, “Reverend Peeter van Steenwinckele, the first rentmeester of the 


7 See the comprehensive essay by Elizabeth A. Lehfeldt, “The Permeable Cloister,” in The Ash- 
gate Research Companion to Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe, ed. Allyson M. Poska, 
Jane Couchman, and Katherine A. McIver (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2013), 13-31. 
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reform, which was established the day after the [feast of the] Innocents in the 
year 1508 (Heer peeter van Steenwinckele vander reformatien die ierste rint- 
meester die gebuerde altera innocentũ anno xv‘ viii)? while on the right we 
read “Sister Cornelia Andries, the first mother of the reform (Zuster cornelia 
andries vander Reformatien die ierste moeder).’® On the exterior, the inscrip- 
tion on the left reads, “Reverend Marten Avonts, priest and second rentmeester 
of the reform (Heer marten avonts priestere vander Reformatien die tweede 
Rintmeestere),’ and opposite, “Sister Jozijne van Coolene, the first sister of the 
reform (Zuster sozijne van coolen vander Reformatien die ierste zuster).’ The 
patron saints of the figures are identifiable by their attributes, attire, and ac- 
tions, and by their association with the individuals with whom they are por- 
trayed. St. Peter, holding the key to the kingdom of heaven promised to him by 
Christ, appears with Peeter van Steenwinckele. Cornelia Andries is shown with 
St. Cornelis, a third-century pope depicted here with two signs of that office, a 
papal tiara and a staff terminating in a cross with a triple transom. St. Martin 
of Tours, who appears with Marten Avonts, gives coins to an amputee, a varia- 
tion on a well-known account in which St. Martin, in an expression of char- 
ity, offered a portion of his cloak to a beggar shivering in the cold. Jozijne van 
Coolene is accompanied by St. Joost, a seventh-century pilgrim saint especially 
venerated in the Low Countries in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who 
is shown with a pilgrim’s staff and an open book. Joost holds the book so that 
its pages face the viewer, as if inviting the beholder to attend to its content. The 
letters depicted on the pages represent neither cogent expression nor cipher, 
however.? 

The inscriptions on the wings of the hofje assign the four figures represented 
by the portraits to positions of administrative leadership in the hospital’s re- 
form. Two of them state that Cornelia Andries was the “first mother,” a role akin 
to abbess, and that Jozijne van Coolene was the “first sister,” probably mean- 
ing that she was the first sister who professed at the hospital in the reform 
period. Although these inscriptions make no mention of the Mechelen hospi- 
tal in particular, both sisters’ names appear as “first mother” and “first sister” 


8 “After the Innocents 1508” likely refers to December 28 of 1508, the feast of the Holy Innocents 
that commemorated the sacrifice of Bethlehem’s male children killed on Herod’s order, as in 
Matthew 2:16-18. 

9 I thank Jan Meutermans and Paul Behets of De Ware Vrienden van het Archief at SAM, and 
Michel Oosterbosch of the Rijksarchief Antwerpen, for their assistance with the depicted 
text. It is not clear if anyone in particular is represented by the standing figure depicted on 
the left-hand folio. The tall hat, red doublet, and blue trousers or hose are attributes of a male 
figure, but the garb is inconsistent with two likely candidates, St. Joost and St. Augustine, the 
latter's rule being the foundation of the reforms. 
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in its “naemlyst,” a record of the women who professed there.!° The inscrip- 
tions that correspond with the portraits of Peeter van Steenwinckele and 
Marten Avonts identify them as the first and second rentmeesters (financial 
stewards) of the reforms but with no mention of an institutional affiliation. Ar- 
chival sources together with visual evidence gleaned from the portraits resolve 
this problem. First, a “kalendarium” compiled in the early-nineteenth century 
for Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-Over-de-Dijle, a parish church directly adjacent to the 
hospital where the sisters sometimes attended mass, confirms that Peeter was 
interred there.” His burial in Mechelen means that in all probability he was a 
resident of the city and, by extension, that he had a local religious affiliation. 
Marten likely shared this affiliation, given that both he and Peeter are depicted 
in identical clerical vestments: a brown fur-lined cassock beneath a bleached 
linen surplice or rochet and, draped over one arm, an almuce of brown fur that 
terminates in a row of tassels at the lower hem. Developed originally as a short 
hooded choir garment to ward off cold in the church, by the fifteenth century 
the almuce had lost its practical function and was carried exclusively by can- 
ons to signal their rank.!2 Peeter and Marten, then, were canons. Two chapters 
of canons were present in Mechelen in the early-sixteenth century.!3 One was 
Notre-Dame d’Hanswijk, which was founded by the Augustinian canonical 
order of Val des Ecoliers (Les Ecoliers du Christ) on a site southeast of the city 
center in 1288. The other was attached to St. Rombaut, the city’s archiepisco- 
pal cathedral that was established around the year 1000. A register of canons 
professed at Hanswijk has not been preserved, nor does it seem that Peeter 
and Marten can be associated with Hanswijk by means of other documentary 
evidence. A register is extant, however, for the chapter at St. Rombaut, but nei- 
ther name appears on it.!* Therefore, both Peeter and Marten must have been 
canons at Hanswijk. 


10 Naemlyst der Zusters van O.-L.-V. Gasthuis, sedert hare Stichting, binnen Mechelen (Meche- 
len: H. Dierickx-Beke, 1862). 

11 P. J. Van Helmont, Kalendarium cum antiquo necrologio ecclesiae parochialis Beatae 
Mariae Virginis trans-Dyliam Mechlinae, 1809, AAM, VH 9, p. 57. 

12 Janet Mayo, A History of Ecclesiastical Dress (New York: Holmes and Meier Publishers, 
1984), 131-32. 

13 In conversation, Gerrit Vanden Bosch generously shared in conversation his vast knowl- 
edge about canons’ chapters in Mechelen, which I rely upon here. 

14 AAM, Papers of Canon Emile Steenackers: Histoire du Chapitre de Saint-Rombaut (manu- 
script), biographical notes on the canons of the chapter of Saint-Rombouts. 

15 Peeter van Steenwinckele and Marten Avonts are named as well in the hospital’s “pitantie 
boeck,” in which are recorded masses they founded. Het pitantie boeck met de fundatien 
daer toe dienende, 15th century-1696, SAM, OCMW 8775, fols. 15v, 22v, and 27v for Peeter 
and 16r and 27v for Marten. 
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Evidence for the date of the hofe’s production places its origin within a 
three-year period that corresponds with a transition in the hospital’s reform 
leadership. Since the four portrait panels are highly consistent in style, setting, 
and figural composition, it seems very likely that the wings originated with the 
same artist or studio, as has been presumed in the literature on the Master of 
the Guild of St. George.!® It also seems likely that all four wings were conceived 
and painted coevally, and that the shutters were intended to be attached to 
the cabinet from the start, especially since the cabinet and the wings fit to- 
gether quite precisely.!” A relatively specific span of dates for the production of 
the panels, and very likely for the garden they augment, can be established as 
falling between 1525 and 1528. This proposal was first made by Camille Poup- 
eye in an article published in 1912.18 Poupeye had located the death dates for 
Peeter van Steenwinckele and Cornelia Andries in an unpublished manuscript 
belonging to M. Fr. De Blauw in Mechelen: Peeter passed away in 1525 and 
Cornelia in 1528.19 Apparently relying on the inscription on the hofjes wing 
depicting Marten Avonts, Poupeye asserted that Marten succeeded Peeter as 
rentmeester after the latter’s death. As for Jozijne van Coolene, her portrait 
suggested to Poupeye an age significantly greater than the young person he 
assumed was the “first sister” of the hospital in May of 1509, when the statutes 
were produced. He therefore concluded that the hoffe must have been made 
between the deaths of Peeter and Cornelia, in an era in which Marten was the 
hospital's financial steward and Cornelia had matured. 

Additional evidence ostensibly unobserved or unknown to Poupeye strong- 
ly suggests that the hofje was produced between 1525 and 1528. This conclu- 
sion in turn raises some options about the means of acquisition of the hofje by 
the hospital. Starting with visual evidence, traditionally in early Netherland- 
ish devotional portraiture a cross in the hands of an individual indicates the 
status of that person as deceased.” Peeter van Steenwinckele holds such a 
cross. This detail, rendered in yellow, is in the original paint layers rather than 
laid atop the varnish, such that it clearly was part of the initial or very early 


16 Unfortunately, unlike for the major paintings centers of Antwerp and Brussels, records for 
the guild of painters in Mechelen that may have shed light on attribution and dates do not 
survive. 

17 Paintings conservator Hilde Weissenborn's perspective on this issue corresponds with 
mine; I thank her for discussing the matter with me. 

18 Camille Poupeye, “Les jardins clos et leurs rapports avec la sculpture Malinoise,” Bulletin 
du Cercle archéologique, littéraire et artistique de Malines 22 (1912): 50-114. 

19 __ For this and the following, see Poupeye, “Les Jardins Clos,” 76, n. 1. 

20 Guy Bauman, Early Flemish Portraits, 1425-1525, reprinted from The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Bulletin (Spring 1986), 26. 
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development of the iconographic program rather than a later addition.”! The 
cross therefore establishes a terminus post quem for the wing, namely, the year 
in which Peeter passed away. Newly discovered documentary evidence pin- 
points that moment. The “kalendarium” for Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-Over-de-Dijle 
notes that Peeter’s death occurred on September 27, 1525.2 An inventory of 
his belongings was compiled that same day, and the goods were sold shortly 
thereafter, on November 8, on the hospital grounds.” Thus, it is highly likely 
that the wing with Peeter’s portrait, and by extension the other shutters as well, 
were executed no earlier than the fall of 1525. Since Peeter is the only figure in 
the hofe’s wings portrayed with a cross, the other three historical persons must 
have been living when the wings were painted, or at least still alive close to the 
time of their completion. This means that the earliest date of death among the 
three would mark the terminus ante quem for the wings. The “naemlyst” for the 
hospital cited above notes the year of Cornelia Andries’s passing as 1528, there- 
by confirming Poupeye’s date for her death, and Jozijne van Coolene’s as 1557.24 
As for Marten Avonts, starting in 1523-24 [1524-25], the hospital’s financial 
registers were written “by me, Marten Avonts, priest, since the parting of the 
Reverend Peeter van Steenwinkel pie memoire [of blessed memory].’25 Marten 
produced the hospital’s registers through at least 1526 [1527], after which a gap 
occurs in the records. His name does not appear in the next sequential account 
book that survives, a volume for 1533 [1534], suggesting that he may have passed 


21 Hilde Weissenborn’s technical examination of the wing revealed that the cross is not vis- 
ible in the underdrawing and that it was painted on top of the landscape and the figure 
of St. Peter. However, the cracks in the paint used for it are consistent with the original 
paint layers. It therefore appears to have been added at that time or very shortly thereafter 
rather than later in the painting’s history. Ms. Weissenborn proposed two specific possi- 
bilities. The first is that the cross was planned from the start but the painter did not find 
it necessary to include it in the underdrawing. The second is that Peeter “died during [the 
execution of the work] or very shortly after the painting was finished and the cross was 
added at that moment.” 

22 Helmont, Kalendarium, 57. 

23 SAM, OCMW 8769, Inventaris van alle haaflijke goederen gelaten door de aflijvigen, 
fols. 11r—12v. 

24 Naemlyst, 4. 

25 “bij mij Marten Avonts priester van weggen heere Peeters van Steenwinkele pie memo- 
rie, SAM, OCMW 8801, 1523-24 [1524-25], fol. ır. Peter was responsible for the registers 
produced between 1508-09 [1509-10] and 1522-23 [1523-24]: SAM, OCMW 8798-8801. The 
term “pie memoria,’ “of blessed memory,’ is interpreted by Arnoud-Jan Bijsterveld in Do 

ut des: Gift Giving, Memoria, and Conflict Management in the Medieval Low Countries (Hil- 

versum: Verloren, 2007), p. 160 and n. 13. See also Douglas Brine, Pious Memories: The Wall- 

Mounted Memorial in the Burgundian Netherlands (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 7-9 in the context 

of memoria projects. 
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away by this time.2 Other documents confirm that this was the case. An in- 
ventory of Marten’s possessions complied after his death is dated February 22, 
1533 [1534]; the goods listed therein were sold on March 10, 1533 [1534].?” Thus, 
Cornelia Andries died before Jozijne van Coolene and Marten Avonts, marking 
the year of her death, 1528, as the terminus ante quem for the portrait wings. 
In sum, then, the panels were executed between 1525 and 1528. Unfortunately, 
assuming an internal patronage effort, financial registers from the hospital that 
may have provided information about the hofje’s commission either do not make 
reference to the work or cannot be located.?® Nor has other archival evidence 
that could resolve this problem come to light. It seems quite likely, though, that 
“first mother” Cornelia was the force behind it, perhaps collaboratively with 
“first sister” Jozijne and “second steward” Marten. It is also possible that Peeter 
had been involved initially but died before his portrait was completed. Regard- 
less, the inscriptions that attribute leadership positions to the four individuals 
depicted in the wings imbed the Aofje deeply into the reform context. 


2 Resistance and Compliance 


Previously unpublished archival evidence provides a means by which to better 
understand the motivations of the reforms, their reception by the Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouwegasthuis, and the consequences of the Crucifixion hofe within this con- 
text. These materials include statutes presented to the sisters, directives from 
the bishops to whom the community was subject, and the hospital’s financial 
registers. The preface to the statutes reveals that the imposition of reforms cul- 
minated nearly a decade of strenuous resistance by the sisters. Henri de Berghes 
(1480-1502), Bishop of Cambrai, had made several visitations to the hospital 
starting around 1500, during which he uncovered what he considered to be 
serious transgressions at the hospital. Henri was joined for the last visitation 


26 SAM, OCMW 8802. 

27 AAM, verzameling Zestig Gebroeders (LX), 409, fol. 189v—190r, cited by Karel Mannaerts, 
“Boeken in Mechelen in het tweede kwartaal van de zestiende eeuw,” Handelingen van de 
koninklijke kring voor oudheidkunde, letteren en kunst van Mechelen 111 (2007): 219. Among 
the documents that carry Marten Avonts’s mark is a will in the archive of the Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis (SAM, OCMW 3086), written for Lodewijk Scheers and Joanna van 
Schoore in 1516 (1522 copy). 

28 I examined the registers for 1523-24 [1524-25] through 1526-27 [1527-28], which are 
bound together in sam, OCMW 8801, but found no reference to a hofje. Registers for 1527- 
32 [1528-33] are not present in the archives. Of the latter group, the register for 1527-28 
[1528-29] in particular may have shed light on the circumstances of patronage, if this is 
indeed how the community acquired the hoffe and if hospital funds were used. 
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he made before his death by the Mechelen-born reformer Jan Standonck 
(1453-1504).?9 The two confirmed a pattern of “various deficiencies of all kinds 
by the women and nuns of the aforementioned hospital, in their religion, rules, 
and the three vows they professed [poverty, chastity, and obedience], and also 
in the care, service, and protection of the sick who are lying there, and spe- 
cifically with their exteriority and the manner in which they wear their hab- 
its, which is more worldly than religious.’3° Ostensibly, these observations led 
Henri, probably with Standonck’s assistance, to introduce “trusted ordinances 
and statutes” aimed to remedy the perceived offenses.3! However, subsequent 
visitations revealed that “the aforementioned women and nuns failed pro- 
foundly in compliance, in maintaining and following the way of life conveyed 
in the ordinances,”32 despite the fact that they had “promised to do this to 
the best of their ability.’33 In 1503, when Jacob de Croy (1478-1516) succeeded 
Henri as Bishop of Cambrai, he pressed for the reforms his forbear desired. 
Resistance by the nuns persisted, however, and another round of visitations by 
Jacob and his representatives revealed a deteriorated rather than an improved 
situation: “In our times, they [the sisters] not only despised, forgot, and aban- 
doned all the rules and ordinances, but also their spirituality and discipline in 


29 “alsoe te meer stondé tonser kennissen gecomen is geweest. dat hoe wel na diuerse 
visitacié gedaen bij wijlen. onsé naestouerleden voirsaet. Inden bisdomme va camerijck. 
int gasthuys van onser vrouwé tot mechlé. Ende sunderlinghe nae die leste visitacie. bij 
hem voir sijn ouerlijden metten Eerweerdighen meesteré inder godheit. wijlen meesteré 
janne standonck. ripelic gedaen de selue Ose voirsaet beuindende aldair diuerse gebreken 
(for some time it has come to our attention, that how after various visitations made by us 
to the hospital of Our Lady in Mechelen, by [my] most recent forbear as Bishop of Cam- 
brai [Henri de Berghes], and specifically after the last visitation by him before his death, 
with [the] venerable master of divinity, the late master Jan Standonck, [who] reconfirmed 
precisely our previous findings of various deficiencies)” AAM, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 
1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fol. ır. 

30 ‘“diuerse gebreken aende vrouwe ende nonné des voirseiden gasthuys. soe int onder- 
houden van huer religie. regule en drie geloften bij hen geproffesijt. soe oic int besorgh. 
Dienst. en bewaringhe, vanden siecké aldair ligghende, ende sunderlinge mede inde vuy- 
twindinheit. eñ manieren van huen habijten te draghene. meer nader weerelt dan nader 
religien” AAM, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fol. 1r. 

31 “der voirseider vrouwen eñ nonné scherpelic beuolen dat sij van doen voirtane. die on- 
derhouden en dair na leuen hen vueghen eñ reguleren soudé.” AAM, Gasthuiszusters 
Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fols. 1r—-v. 

32 “Nochtans en hadden sij dat alsoe nijet gedaé noch achteruolght, maer waré dair jnne 
seere gebreckelic geweest eñ noch sijn. hadden oick nijet alleen die voirseide statutē. 
ende ordinancien.” AAM, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, 
fol. 1v. 

33 “Dat oick de selue vrouwe ende nonnen dat alsoe nae huer beste haddē beloeft te doen.” 
AAM, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fol. 1v. 
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the aforementioned hospital, and they performed worse in the service of the 
sick and poor than before. All this is a heavy burden and a danger to their souls 
and a great disadvantage and damage to the aforementioned hospital and to 
the detriment of the poor and sick.”34 In this estimation, both spiritual and 
physical well-being had become seriously endangered, whether or not that ac- 
tually was the case. 

Under this perceived deterioration of conditions, Jacob de Croy installed at 
Mechelen the mother and two sisters formally of the Augustinian hospital of 
St. John near Brussels.3° That community had been reformed in 1500, appar- 
ently without incident, with oversight by sisters from a previously reformed 
Augustinian hospital at Leuven. The model of reform for the Brussels com- 
munity was deployed at Mechelen: “A new, revered group of sisters was sent 
there [to Mechelen], for the poor, sick, and elderly lying at that institution, 
in the same manner we had followed previously [and] without difficulty at 
the hospital of St. John the Baptist near Brussels, also by the grace of God and 
with counsel, advice, and assistance from the mayor and city council of Mech- 
elen, and also as the directors of the aforementioned hospital had done.”** The 


34  ‘“huerreligie en discipline int voirseide gasthuys bynné onsen tijdé meer vacht. vergheten. 
en achter gelaten. en hé qualicker jnder armen dienst gequeten dan te voré. alle ten swar- 
en last. eñ perijckel van huré sielen. eñ ten grooten achterdeele. eñ schade des voirseidé 
gasthuys. eñ ongerief vanden armen. en siecken.” AAM, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Stat- 
uten en ordonnanties, 1509, fol. 1v. 

35 Asdescribed in a letter from Jacob de Croy to Nicholas Roberti, prior of the canons regular 
of St. Augustine at Zevenborren (Seven Fountains) in Sint-Genesius-Rode near Brussels: 
“In Mechelen in our abovementioned diocese, we already ordered to send the mother 
of the hospital of St. John in Brussels with two sisters of that same hospital to the above 
mentioned hospital of Our Lady in Mechelen in order to support the reform that had 
already begun there. As we recently have learned, it would be highly recommendable, 
in order to fully implement the abovementioned reform, to retain the abovementioned 
mother together with the abovementioned sisters in the abovementioned hospital in 
Mechelen and incorporate them there (Cum alias reformando hospitale beatae Marie 
Mechliniensis dictae nostrae dioecesis matrem hospitalis sancti Johannis Bruxellensis 
cum duabus sororibus eiusdem ad dictum hospitale Mechliniense pro stabilienda inibi 
reformatione inchoata transferri fecerimus et, prout noviter accepimus, summe expedi- 
ret dictam matrem cum dictis sororibus pro manutentione dictae reformationis in dicto 
hospitali Mechliniensi retinere et easdem ibidem incorporare)” AaM, Fonds Amatus 
Coriache, reg. 6, fols. 306r-v (17th-century copy of a March 8, 1508 [1509] original). I am 
grateful for a transcription by Lionel Yaceczko and Gerrit Vanden Bosch and a translation 
by the latter. 

36 “Om aldaer een nijeuwe gheestelijcke vergaderinge va susteré ten besorgé vandé armen 
siecken alder liggéde te instituerende. in alder manierē als onse voirseide voirsate int gas- 
thuys van sint jas baptiste tot bruessel geinstitueert heeft gehadt gelijc wy dat oick alsoe 
bijder gracié goids. ende met raidt. auijse. en assistencie. vandé comunimeesteré ende 
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city administration and especially the transferred nuns would provide local 
oversight, with the nuns modeling expectations of reform for the Mechelen 
sisters: “reformed sisters from the aforementioned hospital at Brussels went 
as models and exemplars for the old nuns of the aforesaid hospital [of Mech- 
elen] who wished to remain there and accept the holy reform and manner 
of life, and who did so gladly, to honor God, and also for all others who come 
after them, who wish to be accepted there and to live at the aforementioned 
new institution.”3? Clearly, the intent of the transfer was to ensure that the re- 
forms would be initiated and continually observed at Mechelen through the 
presence and archetypal behavior of successfully reformed sisters. The stat- 
utes make clear that these sisters were already in place and engaged with the 
community when the preface was composed. Deeply experienced with and 
supportive of the reforms, the Brussels sisters were paradigmatic choices for 
the task at hand. 

Cornelia Andries was one of the three sisters transferred from Brussels to 
Mechelen to enact the reforms. As the former mother at Brussels and the “first 
mother of the reform” of Mechelen, she carried the primary responsibility for 
internal governance, including exemplification and reprimand.*° Jozijne, as 
the “first sister,” was second only to Cornelia and was her compatriot in mod- 
eling the reforms. Jozijne also likely served as a “mistress,” a professed sister 
who trained novices.°? Mistresses were to report errant behavior so that the 
novitiate “would be rebuked by the mother in public, so that she would better 


raidt vander stadt van mechlen en oick der momboiren. des voirseidé gasthuys gedaen 
hebben.” AAM, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fol. 2r. 

37 “gereformeerde susteré wté voirseidé gasthuyse van bruessel als voirganfsteré. ende 
exemplieré voer die oud nonen des voirseidé gasthuys. die aldair soudé willen bliuen. 
ende gelijcke reformacie eñ manieren van leué aenueerden. alsoe oick die sommige van 
dien willichlic. ter eeren goids gedaen hebbé. ende oick voer alle andere die hier namaels. 
aldair selen begheén ont faen te worddene. en te leuene. nader voirseider nijeuwer insti- 
tucien. Ende op dat dese voirseide onse institucie vander voirseidé susteren. soude mit- 
ter gracié goids. beter. ende saligher voirtganck moighen hebbé. ende tewighen daighen. 
ghestentich bliué.” AAM, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, 
fols. 2r-v. 

38  Thereform statutes do not identify Cornelia or Jozijne by name. However, both women are 
included in the Naemlyst, p. 4, with reference to their positions in the reform leadership. 

39 A novitiate’s training was comprehensive. Among the key values it cultivated were obedi- 
ence and simplicity, as would be expected: “And this aforementioned sister, as mistress, 
will give her novice instruction of all that belongs to her state, such as how she should 
behave submissively and simply (Ende sal dese voirseidé sustere. als meestersse. haren 
novicié onderwijs geven. van allen dat haren state aengaet. als hoe sij haer oetincdelic eñ 
simpelijck dragen. hebben)” Aam, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnan- 
ties, 1509, fols. 4v—5r. 
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herself.”4° Whatever the case, certainly the two women shared Jacob de Croy’s 
objective of positive outcomes for the new governance structure at Mechelen. 
Indeed, Cornelia, who was well aware of the community’s previous failures, 
certainly understood that she was immediately responsible if the reforms were 
to collapse yet again. It was therefore to her advantage to enforce the statutes, 
as was expected of her and as she surely wished to do. 

Jacob de Cro¥ complemented the internal oversight of the reformed Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis by Cornelia Andries with rigorous external oversight. 
He marshaled for this purpose an impressive team of authoritative individu- 
als from trusted institutions. In an act dated March 8, 1508 [1509], he assigned 
overarching responsibility for the reforms to Nicholas Roberti (d. 1509), prior 
of the Augustine canons regular of Zevenborren, of the Windesheim Con- 
gregation, at Sint-Genesius-Rode south of Brussels.*! He ordered Roberti to 
“diligently visit the abovementioned hospital of Mechelen and its sisters.”42 
Roberti was to make the visitations together with the prior of the Augustinian 
canons regular at Groenendaal monastery, also of the Windesheim Congre- 
gation, southeast of Brussels—the prior was at this time Jacques de Dynter 
(d. 1513)*8—-and with someone named Henry, the “promotor of our court of 
justice.” In these visitations, Jacob de Croy wrote that Roberti “will decide and 
order there all measures necessary, appropriate, and beneficial for the welfare 
of the abovementioned reform that has been undertaken, and you will make 
and order them to be observed.” The expectation that compliance would final- 
ly be achieved at Mechelen is clear from the Bishop’s charge that observance 
be enforced “even with ecclesiastical sanctions if this would be necessary.’ 
The potential imposition of punitive actions makes clear that the resistance 


40 “Ende sal de moeder. nietmin der misdadiger voer haer misdaet eñ ongehoorsamicheit. 
penitencie setten. na gelegentheit des persoens. en der misdaet.’ AAM, Gasthuiszusters 
Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fol. 5v. 

41 For Nicholas Roberti (or Robrechts) see U. Berliére, Monasticon Belge 1v, Province de 
Brabant 4 (Liège: Centre National de Recherches d'Histoire Religieuse, 1970), 1112. 

42 For this and the following quotations: “una cum venerando patre Domino priore mon- 
asterii de Viridivalle [Groenendaal] dicti ordinis, ac Domino Henrico promotore Cur- 
iae nostrae, quos pro hac vice vobis adiungimus, diligenter visitetis, ac ibidem singula 
ad finem stabilitionis dictae inchoatae reformationis necessaria, opportuna et salubria 
statuatis et ordinetis, ac observari faciatis et mandetis, etiam sub censuris ecclesiasticis si 
opus fuerit, prout noveritis in Domino feliciter expedire” AAM, Fonds Amatus Coriache, 
reg. 6, fols. 306r—v. Roberti died in the same year that Jacob de Croy ordered the visita- 
tions. It seems probable that his successor as prior of Zevenborren provided oversight in 
his stead. 

43 Berliére, Monasticon Belge, 1082. 
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to reforms that the sisters had waged in the past would not be tolerated in the 
present. 

Jacob de Croy looked locally for others who could reliably surveil the re- 
forms at the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis. Among the key figures appointed 
for this purpose was Jan Pascha (1450/9-1539), the sisters’ spiritual advisor.*+ 
Pascha was the prior of the Mechelen Carmelite monastery, and under his 
guidance the hospital sisters were granted permission to practice Carmelite 
spirituality beginning in 1519.45 In addition, Peeter van Steenwinckele was ap- 
pointed as the hospital’s financial steward, to ensure sound monetary prac- 
tices. These measures may not have been all that different from those imposed 
upon other women’s religious communities where reforms had failed. Yet this 
context helps to illuminate both the motivations for the commissioning of the 
Crucifixion hofje and the ways in which it resonated for its varied audiences. 


3 Gardens and the Spirituality of Reform 


Textual and visual evidence associated with the Mechelen hospital and other 
women’s religious communities reveals how the content of the Crucifixion 
hofje’s cabinet supported the reform’s agenda of spiritual renewal. Key aspects 
of this renewal were devotion to the Holy Land, including the practice of men- 
tal pilgrimages to its most sacred sites. Indeed, the manufactured garden of 
the hofe is localized to the environs of Jerusalem and particularly to Golgotha. 
This siting is made evident in two ways. The first and most visually imme- 
diate is its Crucifixion imagery. The second is through relics that adorn the 
cabinet, which are labeled with authentiques that attribute them to the Holy 
Land. Arranged vertically in the lower half of the garden, to the left, are relics 
“from the place where St. John the Baptist was born (vand® plaetsé daer sint 
ia bap* geboren was),” “from the hill of Calvary (vandé berghe van calvarien),’ 
and “from the bones of St. George (dan sint Joris ghebeynte).” On the right, 
the relics are “from the place where the angel Gabriel brought news to Mary 
(vand® plaetsé d" dingel gabél ma de boet[...]ap bra[...]),” “from the bones of 
the 11,000 virgins [of Cologne] (een vandé ghebeéte der xi™ meeghden),” and 


44 Jan Pascha (Jan Van Pae[s]schen) was born in Mechelen; he received his license in theol- 
ogy at the Academia Lovaniensis in 1504. He assumed the office of prior for the Mechelen 
Carmelites in 1505. See Albert Ampe, “Nieuwe belichting van de persoon en het werk van 
Jan Pascha,” Handelingen der Koninklijke Zuidnederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Let- 
terkunde en Geschiedenis 18 (1964): 5-107. 

45 Letter of 1519 from Fr. Bernardinus de Senis, cited in AAM, “Onze Lieve Vrouwgasthuis te 
Mechelen,” 206. 
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“from where St. Matthew was born (daer sinte mathijs gheboré was).” At the 
base of the cross are two relics, one “from the grave of Our Lady (van onser 
lieve vrouwe grave)” and the other “from the table where God ate the meal 
[the Last Supper] (vand¢ tafelen daer god danemael op adt).” Two crystals in 
the upper right and left corners of the cabinet are “from the ice that froze on 
Christmas night (vandé yse dat vroos opden kerstnacht);”4* the crystals were 
miraculously formed from water at Christ's birth. The Holy Land relics in this 
and other hofjes helped to shape the gardens as representations of Paradise.*” 
Connections of the kind were made by contemporaneous authors, such as the 
Dutch chronicler Christiaan van Adrichmen (1533-85), who described Para- 
dise as an actual garden that one could visit on a real Holy Land pilgrimage: 
“a garden near Jerusalem, entirely enclosed by walls, a true Paradise of trees, 
plants, flowers, and fruits. One will find there the Rogel fountain and Zoeleth 
rock, as are mentioned in the scripture.”48 Along this line, Barbara Baert char- 
acterized Holy Land hofjes as “instance[s] of relocation,” building on Kathryn 
M. Rudy’s conception of the internal “virtual pilgrimage” taken by those who 
could not travel.*9 In sum, the hofje’s Holy Land theme and relics encouraged 
devotion to the place where Christ lived his earthly life and suffered in his re- 
demptive death. 

Yet to be recognized, however, is that expectations for Holy Land and 
pilgrimage-based spiritualities can be demonstrated directly for the Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis through the sisters’ spiritual advisor Jan Pascha. Attrib- 
uted to him is a tract that takes the reader on a spiritual pilgrimage with 365 
meditations, one for each day of the year. During this period, the pilgrims were 
to travel in their minds from Mechelen to the Mount of Olives, where among 


46 I transcribed the authentiques when the hofje was in temporary storage at the Hof van 
Busleyden in Mechelen in the summer of 2014. The work had yet to be conserved (as it 
now has been) and the garden was covered by a glass pane. Some of the inscriptions were 
partially obscured or illegible under these conditions, as indicated in the transcriptions. 

47 Kathryn M. Rudy, Virtual Pilgrimages in the Convent: Imagining Jerusalem in the Late 
Middle Ages (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011), 14-16, associated the inscription and crystals 
with the miracle of the ice at Christ’s birth. For a general discussion of the relationship 
of hofjes to pilgrimage, with mention of the example discussed here, see Marjolin Kruip, 
“Het Besloten Hofje: een spirituele pelgrimage,” in Geloof & Geluk. Sieraad en devotie in 
middeleeuws Vlaanderen, ed. A. M. Koldeweij (Arnhem, The Netherlands: Terra Lannoo, 
2006), 226-34, 244. 

48 Rudy, Virtual Pilgrimages, 114, n. 102, with reference to Christiaan van Adrichem, A Briefe 
Description of Hierusalem (Amsterdam: Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, 1969), 170, originally 
published as Urbis Hierosolymae quemadmodum ea Christi tempore floruit (Cologne: 
Mylij, 1588). 

49 Barbara Baert, “Echoes of Liminal Spaces: Revisiting the Late Mediaeval ‘Enclosed Gar- 
dens’ of the Low Countries (A Hermeneutical Contribution to Chthonic Artistic Expres- 
sion), Jaarboek Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen (2012): 16-19. 
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other things Jesus prophesized (Matthew 24-25, for example) and ascended to 
heaven (Acts 1:9—-12).5° Meditations on various saints, on the suffering of Mary, 
and on the Crucifixion focused the supplicant’s worship at key stopping points 
on the journey. It seems highly likely that Pascha, the source of this complex 
mental undertaking, shared such ideas with the Mechelen sisters, encourag- 
ing them to take mind-journeys when their intensive caregiving schedules per- 
mitted. He may also have encouraged them to make use in their meditations 
of emotive Holy Land prints to which he and they likely had access. Among 
the possibilities are woodcuts from the contemplative Carmelite convent of 
Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-ten-Troost (Our Lady of Consolation) in nearby Vilvoorde, 
for whom Pascha was also a visitator and spiritual advisor.>! The nuns at Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouw-ten-Troost may have commissioned, designed, printed, and/or 
hand colored a number of devotional woodcuts, including some with Holy 
Land themes.5? A woodcut from the convent shows a bloodied Christ stum- 
bling under the weight of the cross (Fig. 58). Christ's agony is emphasized as 
well in the Crucifixion hoffe, in an inscription on the paper border that runs 
along the lower edge of the cabinet and defines the garden as enclosed. The 
lines ground the viewer's salvation in Jesus's suffering: “Christ died for us the 
most bitter death on mount Calvary, with great pain, and Jesus’s wounds are 
our grace and the redemption for our wrongdoings and sins (XPS is voer ons 
ghestorvé in grot’ not inden berch van Calvarié die alder bitterst doot. In Ihs 
wondé ons ghenade ende verlatenisse van onsen misdaten en sonden).’ These 
same themes are a driving force in a manuscript that in all likelihood belonged 
to sisters at the Augustinian hospital at nearby Geel, which the Mechelen sis- 
ters later reformed.®? Historiated initials in the manuscript resonate visually 


50 Jan Pascha, Deuote maniere om gheestelyck pelgrimagie te trecken tot den heylighen lande. 
The date at which Pascha produced his book is not known; it was printed in four edi- 
tions in Dutch, two in French, and one in English, between 1563 and 1630, as described by 
Ampe, “Nieuwe Belichting,” 54 (who raises doubts about the attribution). I have consulted 
the version at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC: La peregrination spirituelle: 
vers la Terre Saincte, co[m]me en Ierusalem, Bethlehem, au Iordan, etc. (Leuven: Jean Bog- 
ardt, 1566). 

51 Ampe, “Nieuwe Belichting,” 9. 

52 The ostensible participations of nuns, including some at Vilvoorde, in these activities is 
discussed by Ursula Weekes, “Convents as Patrons and Producers of Woodcuts in the Low 
Countries around 1500,” in The Woodcut in Fifteenth-Century Europe, ed. Peter Parshall 
(Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 2009), 263-65. 

53 Leuven, Abdij van Park, MS. 18. Kathryn M. Rudy, “How to Prepare the Bedroom for the 
Bridegroom,” in Frauen-Kloster-Kunst: Neue Forschungen zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittel- 
alters, ed. Carola Jaeggi, Hedwig Roeckelein, and Jeffrey F. Hamburger (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2007), 369-75, 470. For a manuscript with a Mechelen calendar that may have belonged 
to a sister at the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis in Mechelen (MS. 71 G 53, Koninklijke 
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FIGURE 58 Possibly Carmelite Sisters of Onze-Lieve-Vrouwe- 
ten-Troost, Vilvoorde, Christ Falling under the Cross, 
1500-20, hand-colored woodcut, 10.7 x 7.5 cm (4.2 x 
3 in). London, The British Museum, inv. 1895,0122.5 
PHOTO: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


and thematically with the suffering Christ described in the tract and made vis- 
ibly present in the besloten hofje. In one initial (Fig. 59, top), Christ’s body is 


Bibliotheek, The Hague), see Kathryn M. Rudy, “Dirty Books: Quantifying Patterns of Use 
in Medieval Manuscripts Using a Densitometer,’ Journal of Historians of Netherlandish Art 
2, nos. 1—2 (2010): 8-10, DOI 10.5092/jhna.2010.2.1.1 (accessed Dec. 10, 2016). I would 
caution that since a nun portrayed in the manuscript wears a black rather than a brown 
habit, which the sisters of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis are shown wearing in their im- 
ages, it is possible that the book was associated with a different Mechelen convent, such 
as the Augustinian houses of Thabor or Bethanié. 
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FIGURE 59 South-Netherlandish, Historiated initials with the 
wounded Christ, manuscript illumination, possibly 
from the Augustinian hospital at Geel, later 15th 
century. Abdij van Park, Leuven, MS. 18, fols. 79v and 


109r 
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battered and bleeding, and he bears the holy wounds. Blood and host wafers 
flow from the side wound into a chalice that rests on the ground. In another 
initial, a sister kneels adjacent to Christ as he reveals his wounds to her; here 
again, blood gushes from the side wound into a chalice (Fig. 59, bottom). In a 
third, he reaches down from the cross to embrace her. 

To be sure, the avenues and expressions of piety just described are in many 
ways standard for the period. Yet they carried particular significance in the 
context of a reformed monastic hospital advised in its piety by Jan Pascha. 
The portrait wings in fact connect the figures depicted therein to specific spiri- 
tual values represented by the garden, which were also Pascha’s. The inscrip- 
tions that identify the figures as reform leaders ground the triptych’s message 
squarely into the reforms; the portraits assert attention by those depicted to 
this specific type of spirituality. For Cornelia Andries and Jozijne van Coolene, 
whose predecessors at the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis had been accused of 
neglecting their own piety and that of the ill in their care, the triptych con- 
veys their commitment to an emotive Holy Land, pilgrimage-focused devotion 
advocated by their spiritual advisor and a key official to whom the Bishop of 
Cambrai held them responsible in the reform. The work also suggests that the 
“first mother” and “first sister” of the reforms encouraged this kind of spiri- 
tual focus for the sisters, whose observance they wished to enforce and their 
supervisors demanded they sustain. Perhaps the hofje offered a kind of visual 
pedagogy in this process, through which professed sisters and even Jan Pascha 
would instruct novitiates on the merits of spiritual pilgrimages. 

It is not only Cornelia and Jozijne who appear in the wings of the hofje, how- 
ever, but Peeter Van Steenwinckele and Marten Avonts as well. Their portraits, 
with the inscriptions that link them inseparably to the reforms, implicate them 
along with its female leadership in responsibility for it. At the very least, they 
were answerable as rentmeesters for the content of the registers and by exten- 
sion for sustaining the financial stability and security of the community. Yet the 
hoffe also suggests that their piety aligned with the Holy Land and pilgrimage 
interests upon which it focuses, and on the emotive potential of Christ’s brutal 
treatment and sacrifice. The latter themes were in keeping with the spiritual 
emphases of Hanswijk and the order of the Val des Ecoliers, which in turn were 
allied with those of the Brabantine Augustinians of Windesheim, represented 
in the hospital context by the canons of Zevenborren and Groenendaal, about 
which much has been written in the context of the Devotio moderna (Modern 
devotion).5+ Although much more could be said about these connections, 


54 Recent books on the subject include John Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers of the Common 
Life: The Devotio Moderna and the World of the Later Middle Ages (Philadelphia: University 
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important here is that the portraits present the two canons in spiritual concert 
with the sisters of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis and, as well, in coherence 
both with their colleagues at Hanswijk and the Windesheim Congregation. 


4 Enclosed Sisters 


The enclosed garden of the reform-related hofje imbeds it and those portrayed 
in the portrait wings into a key ideology of the program: the practice of enclo- 
sure. The hospital’s reform statutes imply that cloistering at the Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouwegasthuis was meant to safeguard the sisters’ purity: “it benefits religious 
women to be cut off from the company of secular persons, and particularly 
from men.”>> The emphasis on cloistering was crucial, for the statues accuse 
the sisters of violating their monastic vow of chastity during the period that 
coincided with the visitations enacted before the reform. Yet hermetic enclo- 
sure seems counterintuitive to the hospital context since contact with the laity 
was requisite to caring for the ill. The statutes resolved this conflict by impos- 
ing modified cloistering that permitted contact with secular persons when it 
was in the best interest of the infirm. Otherwise, extensive precautions were 
required, including division of spaces within the built environment to disal- 
low the habitual entrance of laypeople, “as in other well-regulated convents.”56 
For instance, a window was to separate those sisters working in the kitchen 
from secular workers and visitors, such that the sisters could pass meals to 
them with minimal contact. A sister from the kitchen was appointed to answer 
the bell at the entrance in order to address obligatory matters, but she was 


of Pennsylvania Press, 2008); Anne Bollmann et al., Vernieuwde Innigheid: Over de Moderne 
Devotie, Geert Grote en Deventer (Nieuwegein, The Netherlands: Arko, 2008); Maximilian 
Von Habsburg, Catholic and Protestant Translations of the Imitatio Christi, 1425-1650: From 
Late Medieval Classic to Early Modern Bestseller (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2011); Mariska 
van Beusichem et al., Moderne Devotie: Terug naar de Bron met Geert Grote (1340-1384) 
& Thomas a Kempis (ca. 1380-1471): De Moderne Devotie in Deventer en Zwolle (Zwolle: 
W Books, 2011); Martine Delaveau and Yann Sordet, Un succès de librairie européen: 
Imitatio Christi 1470-7850 (Paris: Bibliotheque Mazarine, Editions des Cendres, 2012); 
D.E. H. de Boer, Iris Kwiatkowski, and Jorg Engelbrecht, eds., Die Devotio Moderna: Sozialer 
und Kultureller Transfer (1350-1580) (Miinster: Aschendorff, 2013); and Rudolf Th. M. van 
Dijk, Salome Sticken (1369-1449) en de oorsprong van de Moderne Devotie (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 2015). 

55 “want den religieusen vrouwen betaept vanden gemeynschape der weerlijcker persooné 
ende besonder der mannen.” AAM, Gasthuiszusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnan- 
ties, 1509, fols. 15r—15v. 

56 “na maniere vanden anderen wel gereguleerden conventen” AAM, Gasthuiszusters 
Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fol. 15v and, for what follows, 15v—16r. 
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prohibited from admitting anyone into the hospital's cloistered precincts. The 
door of the chapel that led onto the street was to be opened for the laity for 
the duration of the mass but otherwise closed and locked at night. Only out of 
necessity, such as for confession, could someone be let in at other times. Sisters 
were not permitted in the public church of the hospital, and if they left the 
hospital grounds for any reason—and they did, to care for the ill among other 
things—they were to avoid men and not speak with anyone alone. When in 
the presence of laity they were to remain silent about secular matters. They 
were to speak only of “religious things that refer to exemplarity and the soul’s 
salvation, and in a praiseworthy and measured way, so that each [person] is 
drawn toward greater devotion and archetypal comportment.”*” The statutes 
thus present a series of directives pertaining to enclosure by which the sisters 
were expected to abide. 

It was hardly unusual to find enclosed garden imagery such as the hospital’s 
besloten hofje present in women’s spaces, where it helped to reinforce ideals of 
cloistering. An example is a painting of the Virgo inter Virgines (Virgin among 
Virgins) by the Master of the Legend of St. Lucy, made between c. 1475 and 1480 
(Fig. 60). It presents the Virgin Mary, the Christ Child, and four virgin saints— 
they are Sts. Ursula, Catherine of Alexandria, Barbara, and Cecelia—together 
in an outdoor setting. The work was likely destined for the convent of the Poor 
Clares in Bruges, for an altar dedicated to Mary and an array of female saints, 
as Ann M. Roberts has proposed.®® This convent, known as Sinai, after Mount 
Sinai in the Sinai peninsula where St. Catherine was legendarily buried, was 
founded by the prosperous Burgundian courtier and Bruges resident Louis de 
Gruuthuse in 1469. In the painting, Catherine is given pride of place, seated on 
the hallowed dexter side of Mary and accepting a ring from the Christ Child as 
his bride. Importantly, the figures occupy an enclosed garden, which is marked 
by a low wall, blooming rose trellis, and arched grape bower behind. Roberts 
associated this imagery with a body of Netherlandish allegorical literature in- 
spired by the Song of Songs that describes the ideal convent as an enclosed gar- 
den and the professed virgins residing there as brides of Christ. For example, 


57 “En oirlof hebbende soe en sallen sij nochtans niet vele heymelijcker spraké met yemand 
besond’ hebben. Eñ sullen hen de susteren int spreken eñ coverseren. met sulcké eñ allen 
anderé gaéde oft comende luyden soe gestichtelic. ende gemanierlic hebben dat elck dair 
bij tot meerder devotien en gestichticheyt werwect wordde en beruc't.’ Aam, Gasthuis- 
zusters Mechelen 1, Statuten en ordonnanties, 1509, fol. 21v. 

58 Ann M. Roberts, “The City and the Convent: ‘The Virgin of the Rose Garden’ by the Master 
of the Legend of Saint Lucy,’ Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts 72, no. 1/2 (1998): 56-65. 
See also Carolyn Diskant Muir, Saintly Brides and Bridegrooms: The Mystic Marriage in 
Northern Renaissance Art (London and Turnhout: Harvey Miller Publishers, 2012), 41. 
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FIGURE 60 Master of the Legend of St. Lucy, Virgo inter Virgines, c. 1475-80, oil on oak, 79.1 x 
60.0 cm (31.3 x 23.6 in). The Detroit Institute of Arts, Founders Society Purchase, 
General Membership Fund, inv. 26.387, Bridgeman Images 


in the initial miniature in a c. 1475 manuscript version of Pierre d’Ailly’s Jardin 
de vertueuse consolatione (Garden of virtuous consolation) from Louis de 
Gruuthuse’s extensive library, a female figure allegorized as the Soul has been 
admitted by Obedience and the Four Cardinal Virtues (Justice, Temperance, 
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Fortitude, and Prudence) into an enclosed garden, described in the text as “the 
gracious garden where Jesus lives” (Fig. 61).59 As with other, related devotional 
literature of the period, readers are invited to see themselves as the Soul, as a 
blessed invitee into Christ's holy garden. The same can be said about a paint- 
ing from the Mechelen hospital, dated slightly later than the Crucifixion hoffe, 
to 1545 (Fig. 62). It depicts Christ in a garden-like setting bordered by flowers, 
surrounded by twelve female figures identified in inscriptions both as sisters 
(“zusters”) and as Virtues, including Purity. With arms raised and hands touch- 
ing one to the next, the Virtues pass between them flowers that represent con- 
vent ideals. A painted band across the lower foreground separates the viewer’s 
space from the garden setting and defines the latter as enclosed. An inscription 
that adorns it invokes Christ as the sisters’ bridegroom and implies that their 
adherence to virtuous ideals is the path to winning his love: “Watch closely the 
dance of the virtues, who together, as sisters, perceive their spouse who they 
receive as a reward.”° These dancing “zusters” are exemplars of a compliant 
monastic morality with, the imagery suggests, the most desirable of rewards, 
accessible to those viewers who likewise complied. 

Some conventual images tied enclosed gardens, and the expectation of 
purity attached to them, to the tangible architectural spaces of cloistering. In 
the Master of the Legend of St. Lucy’s Virgo inter Virgines, the enclosed gar- 
den is constructed in such a way as to implicate the viewer and the space she 
occupied: the wall terminates outside the visual field on both edges of the 
painting, and it builds out toward the picture plane on the right, as if extend- 
ing into or inviting beholders to enter the sacred space. Nuns gathered be- 
fore the painting could envision themselves within the fictive composition, 
as privileged members of the hallowed group of virginal saints whose space 
they seemed to inhabit. This compositional enfolding was perhaps for some 
a reminder of the vow of chastity, of the archetypal behavior that Mary and 
the saints (and Christ as well) modeled for them, and of their commitment 


59 Roberts, “The City and the Convent,” 62. The Bruges printer Colard Mansion produced 
a printed edition of the Jardin around the same time, thereby making the content more 
broadly accessible than would otherwise have been the case. See Thomas Kren and Scot 
McKendrick, Illuminating the Renaissance: The Triumph of Flemish Manuscript Painting in 
Europe (Los Angeles: The J. Paul Getty Museum, 2003), 247. 

60 “Dé dans der dueghden aenmerckt hier claer, die als ghestustere tsaemen schooene. Ihe- 
sum heuren brydegoem neemen waer: om hem te vrijghen tot hueren looene. 1545.” For 
this and other inscriptions in the painting, see 800 jaar Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis: Uit 
het erfgoed van de Mechelse gasthuiszusters en het OC MW (Mechelen: Stedelijke Musea, 
1998), 77-78. 
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FIGURE 61 


Master of the Jardin de Vertueuse Consolation (Bruges), The Soul is Admitted by 
Obedience and the Cardinal Virtues into an Enclosed Garden, c. 1475, manuscript 
illumination from Le Jardin de Vertueuse Consolatione (The Garden of Virtuous 
Consolation) by Pierre d'Ailly. Bibliothèque national de France, Paris, MS. fr. 1026, 
fol. ır 
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FIGURE 62 South-Netherlandish, Dance of the Maidens around Christ, oil on wood, 66.5 x 
93.5 cm (26.2 x 36.8 in). Mechelen, Musea & Erfgoed, inv. 99240, OCMW 
© MUSEUM HOF VAN BUSLEYDEN, MECHELEN 


to pursuing the ideals of female monasticism.®! Such connections are made 
in conventual writings as well, as in the book of meditations discussed ad- 
dressed above that probably belonged to the hospital at Geel (see Fig. 59). 
Kathryn M. Rudy brought the text to light with a transcription, under the title 
of the Spiritual Bedroom, and assessed its origins and content.S* Probably writ- 
ten for a postulant preparing for her vows and used on a regular if not nec- 
essarily a daily basis, the meditation instructs its reader to build in her heart 


61 If Louis de Gruuthuse commissioned the painting, then this message was perhaps a 
means by which to inform the nuns’ behavior: as members of a community he founded, 
their conduct reflected his ability to shape their attitudes and activities according to mo- 
nastic ideals. Since under such sponsorship the sisters would have been expected to pray 
for the souls of Louis and his family, their archetypal behavior was an important compo- 
nent of the family’s redemptive patronage activities. 

62 Rudy, “How to Prepare the Bedroom for the Bridegroom,’ 370. 
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a bridal chamber in which she will welcome Christ as her bridegroom.® The 
young woman is to paint the walls green, like an enclosed garden, and adorn 
the edges with painted blossoms. She utters, in anxious anticipation of Christ's 
arrival, “Oh, my most beloved bridegroom, your suffering, wounded body will 
conjoin with me on the little bed in my heart, sweet blooms of roses, lilies, and 
violets.’64 The chamber and bed in which the reader visualizes lying with Christ 
thus shaped the passionate encounter as one of spiritual consummation con- 
veyed in bodily terms. 

As the verdant, holy ground of the Mechelen besloten hofje brought 
pilgrimage-focused piety into the hospital’s cloister through its content and 
iconography, so too did the built environment of the hofje’s garden—the bor- 
dered cabinet and its lush topography (see Fig. 56)— reciprocate with the prac- 
tice of enclosure and the spaces that defined it. Cloistering thereby emerged 
through the hofje as the preferred way of life. Indeed, the portraits in the wings 
assert enclosure in ways that pertain not only to Cornelia Andries and Jozijne 
van Coolene as the principal actors and immediate exemplars of reform, but 
also to the hospital sisters. As for the former, the portraits commemorate com- 
pliance with the practice of enclosure by the “first mother” and “first sister,” 
who pray to an image referential to it. By extension, the imagery proclaims the 
women’s authority as the immediate administrators of cloistering on behalf of 
their sisters at this time, thereby implying their success as exemplars in that 
role. Their representation outside rather than inside the enclosed space, but 
liminally between the spectators and the garden, suggests that it was through 
them, through their example and guidance, that the gate to this paradisal gar- 
den would open in salvation. The imagery conveyed to the sisters the rewards 
of enclosure, since cloistering was tied to conceptions of Christ as both the 
incentive and recompense for their virtuous behavior: as a bridegroom who 
suffered profoundly for their salvation, he was accessible to them in the gar- 
dens of their hearts. In this, the fictive garden may have encouraged obedience 
among the sisters by advocating cloistering as essential to redemption. It is, 
after all, to three virgins—Christ, Mary and also St. John the Evangelist, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1—to whom they pay reverence, whether through represen- 
tation, as with Cornelia and Jozijne, or in practice, as with the sisters at large. 


63 In addition to Rudy, see for this theme Jeffrey F. Hamburger: Nuns as Artists: The Visual 
Culture of a Medieval Convent (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997), 137-75, and 
Jeffrey F. Hamburger, The Visual and the Visionary: Art and Female Spirituality in Late 
Medieval Germany (New York: Zone Books, 1998), 383-426. 

64 “O, mijn alder ghemynste brudegoem, die pijne dijns ghewonden lichaems moeten mij 
wesen op dat beddeken mijns herten, suete bloemen der roosen, lelyen, ende fyoletten” 
(fols. 125r-125v). Rudy, “How to Prepare the Bedroom for the Bridegroom,’ 375. 
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In this context the portraits of Peeter van Steenwinckele and Marten Avonts 
suggest clerical expectations and support for the sisters’ enclosure.®° 


5 Regendering Enclosure 


The relationship of the portraits of Peeter van Steenwinckele and Marten 
Avonts to the enclosed garden of the besloten hofje bears further consideration, 
for modern writers have focused on women as the likely makers, owners, and 
viewers of hofjes, and as the primary consumers of the literature pertaining 
to the theme.®® Yet as Chapter 1 demonstrated, expectations for male sexual 
restraint and atonement for bodily sins were also expressed through garden 
themes and motifs. This evidence calls for a regendering of the literature, 
in ways that take into account the male perspective.®’ The Crucifixion hofje 
from the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis invites a different kind of analysis than 
the works presented earlier, however, insofar as the triptych is embedded in 
comparatively different conceptions and practices of enclosure. Indeed, both 
professed men and women lived with an expectation of bodily purity in the 
sense that individuals in both groups committed to chastity with their monas- 
tic vows. However, although motivations may have varied in actuality, clerical 
supervisors more often described enclosure as essential to the bodily comport- 
ment of religious women than men, as implied in the Onze-Lieve-Vrouweg- 
asthuis reform statutes discussed above: “it benefits religious women to be cut 
off from the company of secular persons, and particularly from men.” It would 
seem that despite the conformity of the female and male figures to the garden 
in the hofe—they kneel in prayer adjacent to it—the gendered nature of en- 
closure would necessarily render the portraits conceptually different from one 
another. 

Not yet widely known, however, is that some monastic men of this period 
practiced enclosure. A preference for cloistering had arisen particularly among 
Augustinian canons regular in the fifteenth century. The earliest expressions of 


65 My thanks to Lynn F. Jacobs for raising this possibility with me. 

66 An insightful issue of the Medieval Feminist Forum edited by Liz McAvoy in 2014 focused 
on “the walled garden’s multilayered association with a heady mix of female spirituality, 
sexuality, and women’s curative medicine.” Liz McAvoy, “The Medieval Hortus Conclusus: 
Revisiting the Pleasure Garden,’ Medieval Feminist Forum: A Journal of Gender and Sexual- 
ity 50, no. 1 (2014): 5. See Chapter 1 of the present study for further discussion. 

67 The implications of this term are laid out by Andrea Pearson, Envisioning Gender in 
Burgundian Devotional Art, 1350-1530: Experience, Authority, Resistance (Aldershot, Eng.: 
Ashgate, 2005), 61-62. 
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this interest were in houses of the Windesheim Congregation in the province 
of Brabant, of which Mechelen was a part.®* The first men’s house to fully em- 
brace cloistering was Barberendaal in Tienen, followed quickly by Bethlehem 
at Herent near Leuven.® In his chronicle on the monastery of Bethlehem 
composed later, from 1506/8 to after 1513, Petrus Impens (c. 1451/2-1523) de- 
scribed why enclosure appealed to him and his brethren: in short, it helped to 
reduce “distractions from the world” and better enable the soul to “cohabitate 
with God.””° By the 1430s and 1440s, twenty-three men’s communities across 
the Low Countries had come to agree with this position and were enclosed.”! 
Each Augustinian men’s house developed its own statutes to govern cloister- 
ing, much like the Mechelen hospital developed modified enclosure to suit the 
sisters’ service to the infirm.’* None of the regulations for men’s houses were 
as strict as those at women’s communities, but the way of life for enclosed men 
was far more restrictive than for secular canons like those of St. Donatian in 
Bruges discussed in Chapter 1. For instance, it was much more difficult to ob- 
tain permission from priors to leave a monastery to visit relatives or a refuge. 


68 What little has been written on this subject includes Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers of 
the Common Life, 158-61; John Van Engen, “A Brabantine Perspective on the Origins of 
the Modern Devotion: The First Book of Petrus Impens’s Compendium decursus tempo- 
rum monasterii christifere Bethleemitice puerpere,’ in Serta Devota: In Memoriam Guillelmi 
Lourdaux, ed. Werner Verbeke, Marcel Haverals, Rafaël De Keyser, and Jean Goossens 
(Leuven: University Press, 1992), 3-78; Rafaël De Keyser and Paul Trio, “De inclusio van 
Melle uit 1447: bijdrage tot de insluiting van Windesheimse kloosters,” in Serta Devota, 
189-202; and Florens Prims, “De kloosterslot-beweging in Brabant in de xvde eeuw,” Med- 
edeelingen van de Koninklijke Viaamsche Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schoo- 
ne Kunsten van Belgié, Klasse der Letteren, year 6, no. 1 (Antwerp: Standaard-Boekhandel, 
1944), 5-34. 

69 De Keyser and Trio, “De Inclusio,” 196. 

70 I thank John Van Engen for corresponding with me about the content of the manu- 
script. Unless noted otherwise, the quotations from the Impens manuscript are cited in 
Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers of the Common Life, 159, which survives in manuscript 
form at Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Cod. Ser. Nov. 12.816 Han, under the title Chronicon 
Bethlemiticum. 

71 De Keyser and Trio, “De Inclusio,’ 196-97. However, Impens described how Egidius Cart- 
erii and Wilhelm Berthodi of Groenendaal initially resisted enclosure, but that Henry of 
Pomerio of Zevenborren in his writings “dissolved most learnedly all of the arguments of 
brother Wilhelm Bertholdi, subprior of Groenendaal, a rival and assailant of our cloister- 
ing. Therefore, with God's help such great disturbance has gradually been ended (dissoluit 
doctissime omnia argumenta fratris Wilhelmi bertholdi sup prioris viridisuallis emulum 
et impugnatorem inclusionis nostre. Auxiliante igitur deo tanta turbatio sensim termi- 
nata est)” Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Cod. Ser. Nov. 12.816 Han, fol. 82r. Groenendaal was 
thus on board with cloistering by the early-sixteenth century. 

72 Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers of the Common Life, 159. 
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It is not that such requests necessarily happened often, since men who com- 
mitted to enclosure found it punishing (“puna”) to expose themselves to the 
clatter and confusion wrought by humanity outside the monastery’s walls.” 
Limiting exposure to sources of sexual temptation through enclosure may also 
have been appealing. No matter the case, by the middle of the fifteenth century 
the cloistering of men had become serious enough that it often demanded a 
separate, fourth vow for profession. Two communities where canons took this 
vow were Zevenborren and Groenendaal, the very houses from which Jacob de 
Croy dispatched visitators to the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis starting in 1508 
[1509 ]. Clearly, the enforcement of the hospital’s reforms was urgent enough to 
occasionally override male cloistering. 

As with cloistering at the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis in Mechelen, the en- 
closure of the Augustinian canons regular at Zevenborren, Groenendaal, and 
elsewhere was contentious, if for different reasons. Specifically, the practice 
of male enclosure brought into sharp relief an ongoing tension between con- 
templation and pastoral contact, between, in other words, the central missions 
of the contemplative and mendicant orders. This tension was pronounced in 
Mechelen, where a predecessor of Jan Pascha’s at the Carmelite priory had 
complained bitterly about enclosure to the ecclesiastical court at Antwerp.”4 
The mendicants’ primary grievance was that the canons were using enclo- 
sure as a privilege, as a means to circumvent their pastoral responsibilities: 
that through it they were in fact avoiding their due share of outreach in sup- 
port of lay spirituality. The Brabantine canons held their position, however, by 
vigorously defending cloistering as the one best path to spiritual fulfillment. 
Among those involved in this effort were the Augustinian canons at Zevenbor- 
ren, as Impens described: “Though lastly, yet with no less erudition has brother 
Henry of Pomerio [Henricus Pomerius, 1382-1465], once prior of Zevenbor- 
ren, [written] to brother Henry of Rino about and in defense of the cloister- 
ing of canons regular.’”5 For Peeter van Steenwinckele and Marten Avonts, 
Augustinian canons regular at Hanswijk, the situation was different. They had 
professed with the standard monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence, but they did not practice enclosure with their brethren at Zevenborren 
and Groenendaal. Their uncloistered status and assignments as the financial 
stewards of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis aligned them instead with the 


73 Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers of the Common Life, 159. 

74 Prims, “De Kloosterslot-Beweging,” 32, without citation. 

75 “Scripsit etsi novissime non tamen minus erudite frater|henricus ex pomerio quondam 
prior septem fontium ad fratrem henricum|de rino de et pro inclusione canonicorum 
regularium in quo scripto.” Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Cod. Ser. Nov. 12.816 Han, fol. 82r. 
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mendicants who held pastoral responsibilities at the hospital, including Jan 
Pascha. Perhaps somewhat easing the tension, however, was that the canons 
of Zevenborren and Groenendaal were participating in the oversight of the 
Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis, taking on the responsibility with a representative 
of the Carmelite order. 

From this, it is clear that enclosure was challenging on a number of fronts 
for the hospital sisters and for the network of houses that helped to reform 
the community: the sisters had resisted cloistering prior to the reforms, the 
new “mother” and “first sister” were charged with imposing and enforcing it, 
the Carmelites, represented by Jan Pascha, sought to suppress it among the 
Brabantine canons, and the canons, including those of Zevenborren and 
Groenendaal, refused to relinquish it. With this situation in mind, I wish to 
suggest that Peeter and Marten’s relationship to cloistering was gendered dif- 
ferently than Cornelia and Jozijne’s. Their portraits in the hofe must therefore 
be contextualized differently, along the lines of male monasticism described 
above. With Peeter and Marten depicted as attentive to the garden but clearly 
outside its boundaries, they occupy a liminal physical and conceptual space, as 
if they were positioned somewhere between the contemplatives and the men- 
dicants. In this context the portraits seem intent on mediating the tensions 
underlying men’s enclosure to present the canons in the best light possible for 
its diverse audiences. 

The hofje’s imagery suggests something else as well, namely, the authority 
and proficiency of Cornelia in particular but also of Jozijne in ensuring the 
durability of reform ideals in the wake of Peeter’s death. With the excep- 
tion of positioning the male figures at Christ’s right hand, the hoffe avoids 
the nearly universal gendered protocols of Netherlandish triptych portrai- 
ture that privileged men and asserted male authority to instead assert equal 
authority for Cornelia to Peeter and for Jozijne to Marten.” Such protocols 
are evident in Hans Memling’s St. John Altarpiece of 1479 (Fig. 63), a major 
commission from the Augustinian hospital of St. John in Bruges, where the 
male donors are positioned slightly closer to the panel's inner edge, in great- 
er proximity than the female figures to the holy personages represented 


76 On this type of pictorial gendering, see Lynn F. Jacobs, Opening Doors: The Early Nether- 
landish Triptych Reinterpreted (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011), 
166-68. A word of caution on Jacobs’s conclusion that Hans Memling’s portraits of cou- 
ples in half-length are exceptions in which “male and female donors are treated equally”: 
in Memling’s portraits of Tommaso Portinari and Maria Baroncelli of c. 1470 (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art), for example, Tommaso’s hands are elevated above Maria’s 
and are more clearly oriented toward heaven, a standard gender differentiation that is 
intended to assert male privilege. 
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FIGURE 63 Hans Memling, St. John Altarpiece, 1479, oil on wood, exterior wings, 79 x 176 cm 
(31.1 x 69.2 in). Musea Brugge, Sint-Janshospitaal 
PHOTO: © WWW.LUKASWEB.BE—ART IN FLANDERS VZW, HUGO MAERTENS 


on the interior panels. Furthermore, the illumination of the scenes helps to 
draw the eye from left to right, the effect of which is to again tie the male fig- 
ures more firmly than the female figures to the center. The prayerful fingers of 
the men are inclined more clearly upward than those in the women’s portraits, 
directly toward the subjects of reverence in the open view. By contrast, the 
hofje’s portraits represent the male and female figures in gendered equality, 
with a female and a male figure sharing the holiest location on the interior 
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panels, represented at equal distances from the edges, with even lighting and 
gestures in correspondence. This presentation may even be considered to mas- 
culinize the women’s portraits, insofar as authority for Cornelia and Jozijne is 
conveyed in part by aligning their representations with Peeter’s and Martens. 
The arrangement thus claims for Cornelia a key role in sustaining the reforms. 
With its message of effective governance, the work presents the internal lead- 
ership of the hospital favorably under Cornelia’s watchful eye, to forward the 
achievement and durability of the program. It asserts as well the idea of a 
seamless transition in trusted personnel in what could have been considered a 
potentially disruptive period in the stability of the reforms, after the death of 
Peeter and the start of Marten’s term in office. If the hofje’s message of compli- 
ance and stability contributed at all to the choice of the Mechelen sisters as 
reformers of the Augustinian hospitals at Herentals in 1528 and Geel in 1552, 
then perhaps it had at least partially filled its patrons’ objectives.’” 

The ideals conveyed by the besloten hoffe were important to express not 
only to the sisters but also to the hospital’s visitators. Members of the latter 
group may have had very different responses to the work given the contro- 
versy around male enclosure. Jan Pascha on the one hand, and the canons of 
Zevenborren and Groenendaal on the other, were two parties united in their 
support of women’s cloistering but divided in their positions on men’s. The 
opinions of both were consequential to Bishop Jacob de Croy and his succes- 
sors. Under these conditions it is possible that the triptych mediated and dif- 
fused potential conflicts that could arise in such cases. The veneration of the 
virginal Christ, Mary, and St. John the Evangelist represented in the hoffe’s gar- 
den may have amplified perceptions about the community’s commitment to 
this type of monastic morality. The next chapter turns again to Christ and Mary 
to further explore their deployment as archetypes of controlled desire. 


77 The Mechelen sisters’ reform of Herentals is discussed by J. R. Verellen, Geschiedenis van 
het Gasthuis van Herentals, 1253-1953 (Tongerlo: St. Norbertusdrukkerij, 1953). For the Geel 
reform, see Frieda Van Ravensteyn, “Het hospitaal van Geel van zijn ontstaan tot 1552,” 
in 450 jaar Gasthuiszusters Augustinessen van Geel, ed. Frieda Van Ravensteyn, Michel 
De Bont, and Jaak Segers (Geel: St.-Dimpna- en Gasthuismuseum, 2002), 14-15. See also 
Naemlyst, 5-6 and 7. 
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South-Netherlandish, Mary Languishes with Love, from the Netherlandish 
Canticum canticorum (Song of Songs) first edition blockbook, c. 1465, 29 x 21.3 cm 


(11.4 x 8.4 in). Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek München, Xylogr. 32, fol. 4r, 
lower register 
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CHAPTER 4 
Holy Matrimony 


Open to me, my sister, my friend [....]/ 
I opened the bolt of the door to my love/I have taken off my garment. 


Netherlandish Canticum canticorum, c. 1465} 


Enclosed gardens deeply moralize the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum. 
A reimagined interpretation in word and image of the biblical Song of Songs, 
the Canticum was long dismissed as textually incoherent and visually reduc- 
tive. While renewed attention to the volume is beginning to dispel these as- 
sumptions, the overarching argument of the book has eluded modern analysts. 
This chapter proposes a new interpretive possibility: that the volume’s primary 
aim was to advance bodily purity as fundamental to Christian morality. The 
protagonists of this storyline, Christ and the Virgin Mary, model ideal purity for 
the book’s readers and viewers through a virginal marriage. In particular, Jesus 
conditions Mary’s worthiness as his mother and heavenly spouse expressly 
upon the pristine quality of her flesh. Christ, pure in flesh himself, is conceived 
in the woodcuts as a divine architect of bodily fortitude who schools his bride 
on the importance of this principal virtue. He duly rewards her compliance 
in ways that mark her as privileged, such as in her role as a celebrant of the 
Eucharistic rite. Sexual restraint is not only important in and of itself, however, 
or as one of many paths to favored status: it is the crucial feature upon which 
Mary’s bond with Christ is established and maintained in the book. Crafting 
these lessons on bodily choice around the figure of the Virgin inventively im- 
plicated readers and viewers in this model: the volume’s consumers were in- 
vited to identify with and aspire to her archetypal bodily restraint. Along with 
many other works addressed in the present study, the book moralized bodily 
love for monastic and lay audiences, female and male. 


1 “Aperi mihi soror amica [....]/Pessulum hostii mei aperiam dilecto meo/expoliavi me tunica” 
(verses 5:2, 5:6, 5:3 reordered from the Vulgate Canticum canticorum). The verses from the 
Netherlandish Canticum canticorum provided here are transcribed directly from the incu- 
nable but without abbreviations. In a few cases the translations are from E. Ann Matter, The 
Voice of My Beloved: The Song of Songs in Western Medieval Christianity (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1990), with citations provided. 
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FIGURE 65 South-Netherlandish, Christ, Mary and Daughters of Jerusalem in a Hortus 
Conclusus, from the Canticum canticorum blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), 
fol. 4v, upper register 


Paradoxically, the Canticum canticorum’s lessons about physical morality were 
achieved in large part by a rhetoric of carnality grounded in sensory-based 
metaphors of desire and consumption. Indeed, the blockbook’s unidentified 
designer(s) extracted from the biblical Song some of the most erotic lines for 
illustration in text and image. “Let him kiss me the kisses of his mouth [...]/ 
support me with flowers, surround me with apples/for I languish with love,’ 
are among the verses they chose (Fig. 64).? The erotic discourse of the volume 
is kept in tight check, however, by the emblematic hortus conclusus (Fig. 65). 
The enclosed garden and related emblems of purity categorically repudiate the 
idea of bodily love suggested by the biblical Canticum to instead present virgin- 
ity as the preferred ideal. Carnal love is brought into the service of spirituality 


2 The illustrations presented here are from a first edition, hand-colored example in Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Xylogr. 32, which can be consulted at http://daten.digitale 
-sammlungen.de/~db/0003/bsbo0038199/images/ (accessed October 8, 2017). The folio num- 
bers I provide correspond with those in the database rather with numbers handwritten on 
the sheets. 
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in this process, to present fleshly innocence as fundamental not simply to ef- 
fectual piety in this world but to one’s very salvation in the next. The volume 
and its message were intended not only for nuns in contemplative convents 
as is usually presumed, but for clerics, laywomen, and perhaps laymen as well. 


1 A Language of Love 


The Netherlandish Canticum canticorum imaginatively reconceived the source 
of its inspiration, the Song of Songs of the Vulgate. The text is an epithala- 
mium, a poem celebrating a marriage in this case in erotic terms.? The marital 
tale is driven by sensual intonations that bring garden imagery into the service 
of the nuptial narrative and deepen the expressions of bodily and emotive love 
between the two characters. The message is furthered through sensory-based 
metaphors of consumption that were widely available as points of reference 
for viewers and readers. Among such lines: “I said I will go up into the palm/ 
I will gather its fruit/and your breasts will be like clusters of grapes of the vine/ 
and the fragrance of your mouth like apples (dixi ascendam in palmam/apre- 
hendam fructus eius/et erunt ubera tua sicut botri vinae/et odor oris tui sicut 
malorum)” (7:8); “early let us go up to the vineyards/let us see if the vineyards 
flower/if the flowers bear fruit/if the pomegranates flower/there I will give you 
my breasts (mane surgamus ad vineas/videamus si floruit vinae/si flores fruc- 
tus parturiunt/si floruerunt mala puncia/ibi dabo tibi ubera mea)” (7:12); and 
“under the apple tree I aroused you (sub arbore malo suscitavi te)” (8:5).4 These 
lines and the images that illustrate them in the blockbook contributed to the 
activation of fruit as “the preferred metaphor for the evocation of the ultimate 
heights of amorous union in many late-medieval texts, not in the least in the 
many allegorical treatises devoted to the spiritual union of the human soul and 
its heavenly bridegroom,’ as Reindert Falkenburg proposed.5 References of the 
kind build from start to finish in the biblical Canticum, with greater regularity 
and urgency near the poem’s terminus. The steady uptick of eroticism suggests 
that the encounter concluded with a consummation of bodily desire. 

The language of love in the Song of Songs rendered the poem theological- 
ly problematic, insofar as its carnal passions seemed antithetical to virtuous 


3 The figures are defined as female and male by gendered pronouns and descriptive terms. See 
Chapter 6 for a discussion of interpretive complications around this issue. 

4 Matter, The Voice of My Beloved, XV111-XIX, XXX-XXI, XXXII-XXXIII. 

5 Reindert Falkenburg, The Land of Unlikeness: Hieronymus Bosch, The Garden of Earthly 
Delights (Zwolle: W Books, 2011), 201. 
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spiritual love. Early Christian and medieval theologians attempted to diffuse 
the problem by putting the Song’s imagery into the service of faith through 
allegory. Origen of Alexandria (c. 185-254), who produced the earliest known 
extensive Christian commentary on the text, may have been the first to inter- 
pret it allegorically: he cast the sponsus (the bridegroom) as Christ and the 
sponsa (the bride) as the loving soul and also as Ecclesia, the Church, and its 
people. He termed one group of secondary characters, identified in the poem 
as the Daughters of Jerusalem or Sion, as friends of the sponsa, and another, 
Angels, as friends of the sponsus.” Origen’s allegoria was adopted, glossed, ed- 
ited, and expanded by such celebrated theologians as St. Augustine of Hippo 
(354-430) and St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153). In particular, Bernard’s 
highly influential writings on the Canticle reshaped its language of love from 
carnal to spiritual, as expressions of longing between the Soul and Christ 
and between Christ and his earthly mother, the Virgin Mary. The eroticism of 
Bernard’s writings aimed to “awaken desire [...] toward the divine object,” as 
Robert Mills wrote.® In this way of thinking, bodily desire was keyed to serve a 
spiritual agenda: Bernard deployed the terms of physical carnality to tease out 
pious Marian and Christological attachments in the reader. Commentaries on 
the Song continued to be produced in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Some of these later writings were recently brought to bear on the Netherland- 
ish Canticum canticorum by Marilyn Aronberg Lavin.? Among them is a re- 
sponse by Denys the Carthusian (Dionysius Leeuwen a Rykel) (1402-71), who 
composed his Enarratio in Canticum Canticorum Salomonis in a period nearly 
contemporaneous with the production of the Netherlandish Canticum cantico- 
rum. The blockbook should in fact be understood as a part of this lengthy con- 
tinuum of responses to—and reworkings of—the eroticized biblical Canticle. 


6 In addition to other sources cited here, see Kees Schepers, Bedudinghe op Cantica Cantico- 
rum: vertaling en bewerking van Glossa Tripartita super Cantica (Leuven: Peeters, 2006). 

7 Onthe Daughters of Sion see the new study by Annette Volfing, The Daughter Zion Allegory in 
Medieval German Religious Writing (New York: Routledge, 2017), which includes some discus- 
sion of the Netherlandish material, and J. M. Willeumier-Schalij, “Vander dochtere van Syon,” 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde 67 (1950): 1-23. 

8 Robert Mills, Suspended Animation: Pain, Pleasure, and Punishment in Medieval Culture 
(London: Reaktion Books, 2006), 105. 

9 Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love: The Netherlandish Blockbook Canticum 
Canticorum (Philadelphia: Saint Joseph’s University Press, 2014), 7-8, with a discussion of a 
centonized cycle of the Song from a Cistercian convent in Chelmno, Poland. 
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2 The Revised Song of the Netherlandish Canticum 


Perhaps more than any other response to the biblical Song produced before 
the close of the fifteenth century, the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum dra- 
matically reshaped the text that inspired it. It did so to advance a moralizing 
agenda around the issue of carnal desire. This objective was accomplished 
first, by condensing the Vulgate version of the poem from 116 to 74 verses; sec- 
ond, by reordering the text; and third, by illustrating it anew, with 32 boldly 
conceived original woodcuts.!° The woodcuts are identical and presumably 
originally sequenced in four of the nine extant copies of the book; these are 
in New York, Munich (the version used here), and Paris in first editions, and 
in London in a second edition." The blockbook was produced xylographically, 
meaning that an illustration and its accompanying text were cut from the same 
block of wood for printing. Each sheet was printed only on one side, as neces- 
sitated by the process. At least two editions of the blockbook were produced. 
The first was made in the southern Low Countries around 1465. It exists in two 
states. The second, which may be German in origin and dates to c. 1470, was 
modeled after the first but the woodcuts are less richly detailed. In all cases 
the images are presented in a vertical arrangement of two registers per folio, 
with four images in each of eight openings. Banderoles in each image feature 
verses from the Song, thereby providing textual annotations to guide viewers. 
Normally two but as many as seven banderoles appear in a single woodcut. 
One end of each banderole is unfurled more so than the other, the latter typi- 
cally more deeply curled or turned back over itself. The open end of the bande- 
role is associated visually with a particular figure to clarify it the source of the 
speech-text.!2 This practice frames the verses in each woodcut declaratively 
and, when read together, as a dialogue between the characters. 

Guideposts such as those provided by the banderoles were important re- 
sources for making sense of the Canticum canticorum blockbook, for the 
content is visually, intellectually, and spiritually complex. The choice of the 
woodcut medium may at first seem to work against this assertion. Woodcuts 
were comparatively less expensive to produce than engravings, their closest 


10 There are no earlier illustrations of the specific images from the Netherlandish Canticum 
that survive in the form of painting, manuscript illuminations, or prints, although pre- 
sumably some models existed. See the discussion by Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 7-8. 
For issues of codicology, see Nigel F. Palmer, “Woodcuts for Reading: The Codicology of 
Fifteenth-Century Blockbooks and Woodcut Cycles,” in Peter Parshall, ed., The Woodcut in 
Fifteenth-Century Europe (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 2009), 92-117. 

11 Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 15 and 222. 

12 See Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 4, for the placement and purpose of the banderoles. 
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counterpart among the contemporaneous print media. Moreover, since wood- 
cuts lacked the visual refinement of engravings, it may seem that they would 
not have appealed to an erudite viewer with refined taste and who might ex- 
pect to be challenged.!° Representative of this position is Hans Belting’s con- 
clusion that, “The woodcut presents such a simple design that it appeals to 
popular taste and offends against the aesthetic demands of the upper levels of 
society.”!* Perhaps the best known example of this pattern of thought is found 
in the scholarship on the so-called Biblia pauperum, the “Bible for the poor,” 
which was assumed to have been used by the semi-literate and the preach- 
ers assigned to teach the uneducated about Christian morality. The woodcuts 
in the Netherlandish Canticum indeed seem to correspond to this model of 
simplicity, with their broad lines, reductive modeling, limited figures, and 
relatively minimal settings. Yet other research on the production and recep- 
tion of prints in this period has now revised these earlier assumptions about 
woodcuts and blockbooks. In his study of early printing in Antwerp, Jan Van 
der Stock concluded that, “[w]hether or not a print was distributed among a 
wide public had nothing to do with aesthetic standards [...]. Whether a cheap 
print was purchased by a broad cross-section of the public or by a small group 
depended first and foremost on the function it fulfilled”! Of the Biblia pau- 
perum in particular, C. Schneider argued that the choice of medium “could 
also lead to the misunderstanding that the block-books of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, especially the so-called Biblio pauperum, had arisen for the poor. This 
assumption certainly does not apply.”!6 Furthermore, other scholars have con- 
cluded that a reductive aesthetic was in fact alluring to at least some discern- 
ing aestheticians.!” In sum, there is no reason to think that blockbooks like the 


13 See Chapter 6 for further discussion. 

14 Hans Belting, Bild und Kult. Eine Geschichte des Bildes vor dem Zeitalter der Kunst 
(Munich: C. H. Beck, 1990), 475: “Der Holzschnitt trat zunächtst mit einem so einfachen 
Formengeriist auf, dass er wie die Zweckform fiir einen populären Geschmack wirkt und 
den dstetischen Ansprüchen der Oberschicht direkt zuwiderlauft.’ 

15 Jan Van der Stock, Printing Images in Antwerp: The Introduction of Printmaking in a City, 
Fifteenth Century to 1585, trans. by Beverley Jackson (Rotterdam: Sound & Vision Interac- 
tive, 1998), 135-36. 

16 C. Schneider, “Der Alltag der Blockbiicher,” in Blockbiicher des Mittelalters. Bilderfolgen als 
Lektiire, ed. Gutenberg-Museum Mainz (Mainz: Von Zabern, 1991), 35: “So konnte es etwa 
auch zu dem Missverständnis kommen, die Blockbiicher des 15. Jahrhunderts, besonders 
die sogenannten Armenbibeln, seien fiir die Armen entstanden. Diese Vermutung trifft 
sicher nicht zu.” 

17 For example, Peter Schmidt, “The Multiple Image: The Beginnings of Printmak- 
ing, Between Old Theories and New Approaches,” in Origins of European Printmak- 
ing: Fifteenth-Century Woodcuts and their Public, ed. Peter Parshall and Rainer Schoch 
(Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, in association with Yale University Press, 2005), 
37-56 and David S. Areford, “Print Trouble: Notes on a Medium In Between,” in From 
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Canticum canticorum were aimed to appeal more to either an elite or non-elite 
audience. 

Similarly, earlier assertions that the content of the Netherlandish Canticum 
is thematically arbitrary and largely unintelligible have now been convincingly 
rebutted, even if an agreement about how and what viewers gleaned from it 
has yet to be reached. Todor Petev proposed that the images in each open- 
ing carried specific iconographic relationships to one another into which ty- 
pological interpretations were keyed. They were, in this scheme, simultane- 
ously independent from the rest of the volume and interdependent upon each 
other for the process of making meaning. “The internal logic of the scenes,’ 
he wrote, “could be decoded only in a process of attentive study of [the vol- 
ume’s] visual language and discovery of cues and patterns which would estab- 
lish among different scenes typological links pregnant with meaning,”!® The 
correspondences Petev identified were “active agent[s] which structured the 
experience of [the book’s] beholder and provided a unique means for visual 
exegesis of the Song.” This means of interpretation depended upon the vol- 
ume’s consumers seeing typological relationships in the four images that ap- 
pear in each folio opening. Thinking along typological lines would have been 
familiar to viewers, Petev argued, since typology underpinned meaning in 
three types of moralizing books that circulated in manuscript and print form 
in the fifteenth century: the Speculum humane salvationis, the Bible moralisée, 
and the Biblia pauperum already mentioned. He concluded that “pictorial con- 
nections [between the compositions] often bring together different orders 
of reality and thus become a powerful means to visualize subtle theological 
ideas. It is only through the active participation of the viewer/reader that these 
typological connections become unveiled.” This approach to understanding 
the blockbook makes allowances for viewers to activate meaning by associa- 
tion within specific openings, which I absolutely agree was the case. Certainly, 
however, such acts of interpretation could apply to the volume as a whole, 
with viewers connecting imagery from one folio to the next and, by extension, 
across the full gamut of woodcuts. 

Indeed, it is now clear that the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum holds 
far greater narrative potential from start to finish than was previously believed. 
Marilyn Aronberg Lavin has convincingly argued that the volume’s content 


Minor to Major: The Minor Arts in Medieval Art History, ed. Colum Hourihane (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University in association with Pennsylvania State University Press, 2012), 
228-54. 

18 For this and the following quotation, see Todor Petev, “Typology and Format in the 
Netherlandish Blockbook Canticum canticorum, ca. 1465,” Visual Resources 13, nos. 3—4 
(1998): 336. 

19 Petev, “Typology and Format,’ 355. 
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was conceived with a coherent if challenging storyline in mind. This storyline, 
she argued, runs from beginning to end in the form of a cento.2° Composed 
with a specific rhetorical strategy, a cento innovatively revises and sometimes 
abridges a preexisting source to present novel ideas. Centos were derived not 
only from written sources but from visual images as well, particularly in mo- 
nastic settings where they supported particular liturgical rites and practices. 
Indeed, it is from the liturgy that Lavin believes the Canticum blockbook de- 
veloped.” In terms of narrative order, Lavin proposed that the volume presents 
the transformation of the bride of the Song, with whom the viewer is meant 
to identify, into the Virgin Mary, who then successfully undertakes a journey 
to sanctity. The bride/Mary is accompanied along this path by Christ, who oc- 
cupies the role of bridegroom, and by the Daughters of Jerusalem and Angels. 
The initial images, Lavin argued, represent Jesus choosing his mate; the bride 
accepts his invitation. She then dutifully complies with a series of lessons by 
the bridegroom that lead her along the path to salvation and sanctity. Among 
the verses illustrated, in this case in the third image of the second opening 
(Fig. 66), are some that emphasize the ideal of purity, as with the standard 
verse, “a garden enclosed is [the] sister my bride/a garden enclosed, a fountain 
sealed (Ortus conclusus est soror mea sposa/ortus conclusus fons signatus)” 
(4:12) analyzed in Chapter 1. Yet in this case, the familiar lines are revised from 
the Vulgate by the addition of “est”: the bride is an enclosed garden.” By the 
midpoint of the book Mary assumes a position of privilege as a Eucharistic co- 
celebrant with Christ. Her new station further transforms her, this time into an 
intercessor, at which point she feels her bridegroom’s divine love at its deepest. 
The final image in the volume, Lavin contended, portrays Christ offering his 
mother the crown of salvation, an act that seems to signal Mary’s absolute wis- 
dom. Lavin posited that previous engagement with the original biblical poem 
and with iconographically similar imagery would have helped viewers to un- 
derstand the centonized content as a narrative.” This point is well taken, even 
if the resulting imagined narratives were not necessarily what the printers and 
their advisers had intended. 


20 Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 10-11. 

21 Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 1. 

22 This declaration is made as well in an antiphon from Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The Hague, 
MS. 70 E5, cited in Wybren Scheepsma, The Limburg Sermons: Preaching in the Medieval 
Low Countries at the Turn of the Fourteenth Century, trans. David F. Johnson (Leiden: Brill, 
2008), 212-13. 

23 Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 12, with some problematic connections to imagery that 
Netherlandish artists and audiences likely never saw. 
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FIGURE 66 South-Netherlandish, Hortus Conclusus with Mary, Christ, and Angels, from the 
Canticum canticorum blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. 3r, lower register 


The inventive narration of the centonized blockbook permits some tentative 
conclusions about its designers and consumers. The complex revisions to the 
biblical text make it highly likely that the content was supervised by a theologi- 
cal advisor as has been proposed.”4 It is probable as well that a theologian or 
theological team advised the woodcuts’ unidentified artist(s) about the ico- 
nography—stylistic connections to the work of Hans Memling in Bruges and 
Dieric Bouts in Leuven have been made—given the complexity of the relation- 
ships between the verses of the biblical Song and the images that illustrate 
them. Advisory intervention is all the more likely given that the volume lacks 
traditional tituli identifying the depicted figures by name, which were other- 
wise expected: they were key features in other Netherlandish blockbooks. The 
Canticum, furthermore, was produced without the didactic prose commentar- 
ies of these types of volumes that readers otherwise may have expected. This 
situation therefore implies a monastic audience with prior exposure to the 
Song and its exegesis that could aid in interpretation. 


24 Petev, “Typology and Format,” 334 and Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 2. 
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FIGURE 67 South-Netherlandish, Mary with Kneeling Supplicants and Daughters of Jerusalem, 
from the Canticum canticorum blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. 6r, upper 
register 


Prioritizing a monastic audience for the blockbook becomes problematic, 
though, once other features of the volume are taken into account. One is the 
portrayal of two prayerful figures who kneel to the left of the Virgin Mary in 
the upper register of fol. 6r (Fig. 67). These figures and Mary are depicted hier- 
atically, with the Virgin rendered in much larger scale (two Daughters of Sion, 
portrayed in mid-scale comparatively, appear on the right). One of the kneel- 
ing figures is male and the other is female, as determined by their attire: the 
male figure wears a hooded clerical cassock while the female figure seems to 
be outfitted in a monastic habit and wimple, as analysts have noted. If mo- 
nastic men were an audience for the book—Benedictine men at St. Quirinus 
Abbey at Tegernsee in Bavaria owned a copy*°—they perhaps identified with 
the kneeling male figure and perhaps also with Christ in his role in the vol- 
ume as a celibate tutor.2® Likewise, nuns perhaps identified with the female 


25 Munich, Universitatsbibliothek, Cim. 48. 
26 See Rabia Gregory, Marrying Jesus in Medieval and Early Modern Northern Europe 
(Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2016), 32, and 96 for the male audiences of the Song. Although 
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figure and with Mary. Yet earlier conclusions about the woman's costume are 
hardly etched in stone, since certain aspects are visually quite like the garb 
of some laywomen in other images from the period. Just as easily as a habit, 
the woman's robe could be taken for the plain wool outer garment that was 
typically worn over a laywoman’s kirtle. Furthermore, the fabric head covering, 
outfitted with a templet at the forehead and a barbet beneath the chin, was 
worn by both matrons and nuns.?” However, in this period a laywoman’s head 
covering was normally pinned up or otherwise supported from beneath, on 
the left and right to form a squared shape distinct from the unpinned wimple 
of a nun. Compare, for example, the figures of Margaretha Svos, a laywoman, 
and her daughter Maria Van den Putte, a professed sister, on a wing of a beslo- 
ten hofje discussed in Chapter 2 (Fig. 36), probably painted between 1513 and 
1524. While the bodily attire of the two figures in the hofje is clearly differenti- 
ated, Margaretha’s square-shaped head covering and barbet are of a form un- 
like her daughter’s wimple but very similar to the woman’s in the blockbook. 
Therefore, the artist's sartorial choices could easily mark the latter figure as a 
matron or a professed sister, perhaps even more clearly the former than the lat- 
ter. Moreover, hand coloring in three examples of the blockbook, presumably 
added in the fifteenth century, was in red or pink for the female figure’s gown, 
which strongly suggests lay status since monastic women’s habits were nor- 
mally produced in black, brown, grey, and white. The garments of the male fig- 
ure in the hand-colored versions are more consistently monastic in color: the 
colors applied are grey and brown, except in one case where the cowl is red.”8 


men and women may have more readily identified with models of their own sex, exem- 
plars of either sex could have been exemplarily relevant. 

27 The terms used here are found in Anne H. van Buren, “Glossary,” in Illuminating Fash- 
ion: Dress in the Art of Medieval France and the Netherlands, 1325-1515 (New York: The 
Morgan Library and Museum, 2011), 291-320, and Penny Howell Jolly, Picturing the “Preg- 
nant” Magdalene in Northern Art, 1430-1550: Addressing and Undressing the Sinner-Saint 
(Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2014), 20 and 27, who identifies the “barb and wimple” of Mary 
Cleophas in Roger van der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross (see Figs. 13 and 14) as “typical 
of older women or widows.” 

28 I have reached these conclusions by examining hand-colored versions of the block- 
book online, at https://www.bayerische-landesbibliothek-online.de/xylographa-werke# 
canticum (accessed May 25, 2017). Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Xylogr. 31, fol. 5r, 
female figure: pink gown (may have been red) and white head cloth; male figure: brown 
habit and red cowl. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Xylogr. 32, fol. 6r, female figure: 
red gown and white head cloth; male figure: grey habit and cowl with the suggestion of 
a tonsure. Munich, Universitatsbibliothek, Cim. 48, fol. 5r, female figure: red gown and 
white head cloth; male figure: brown habit and white cowl; water damage to Munich, 
Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, 10773), fol. 5r, has made certain areas of color difficult 
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The apparent equivocation in this woodcut between lay and monastic iden- 
tities may seem incidental at first, but its significance comes into sharper focus 
with additional evidence about the book’s consumers. A middle Dutch inscrip- 
tion was added to the first woodcut in the second edition of the blockbook, 
which was printed around 1470: “This is the prefiguration of Mary, the Moth- 
er of God, which is called in Latin the Canticum (Dit is die voorsienicheit va 
marié der mod’ godes en is geheté in laty cantice).’ This addendum to the origi- 
nal strongly suggests that some readers/viewers had trouble understanding the 
content, even foundationally given that Mary is one of the two key figures in 
the book. The inscription may have played into distinctions between different 
types of monastic communities, for example contemplative and working con- 
vents, where exposure to and understanding of theological principles could 
have been very different.?° It also raises the possibility of lay audiences for the 
book, since this group generally had less theological training than monastic 
consumers. Perhaps the ambiguity in the female figure’s attire was deliberate 
on the designer's part, to make the content appealing to a wider audience of 
both lay and monastic readers, perhaps even laymen. The marketability of the 
volume would thereby increase. 

The inscription added to the second edition of the Canticum canticorum 
suggests, furthermore, that the advisor/printer and at least some beholders 
interpreted the leading female character as Mary from the start, rather than 
transforming from any bride into Mary midway through the narrative as Lavin 
argued. The inscription would have led readers/viewers down this path even 
if they had been prone to thinking otherwise. Mary’s portrayal with a halo and 
crown from the very first image of the blockbook indeed provided visual cues 
for an interpretation of the kind even in the first edition, where the opening 
textual reference to her was absent. Either way, the complexities and putative 
ambiguities of the volume undoubtedly made it difficult for at least some be- 
holders to cull specific typologies or storylines from the folios. 


3 Desires and their Consequences 


The interpretive difficulties of the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum that 
I have begun to outline are precisely why the volume’s texts and images beg 
further consideration. Certainly the images and the reordered lines from the 


to read but probably, female figure: grey gown and white head cloth; male figure: orange 
habit and uncolored cowl. 
29 See Chapter 2. 
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FIGURE 68 South-Netherlandish, Christ Presents Mary with Lilies, from the Canticum 
canticorum blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. 3v, upper register 


Vulgate that helped viewers decode the book were conceived in complicat- 
ed ways that point to considerable latitude in the reception of the volume. 
The following discussion takes up this idea to propose a novel reading of the 
work, one that is narratively dependent but distinct in emphasis from previous 
analyses. Crucial to this reading are the garden-related themes and symbols 
of purity that are present throughout. Some of these are readily deciphered, 
as when Christ presents Mary with lilies, a traditional emblem of purity 
(Fig. 68). Among the qualities that had yet to be noticed, however, is that the 
most passionate aspects of the content, those that most deeply implicate 
physical desire, are reshaped by the larger narrative as spiritually disadvan- 
tageous and redemptively injurious. The content also conveys, conversely, 
that resistance to bodily desires cultivates a productive approach to piety, 
one that would help to ensure salvation. These objectives, which are accom- 
plished by reference to Mary’s purity, could hardly have been presented more 
urgently, given their delivery by none other than Christ, the singular appraiser 
of a soul’s pious worth. These strategies moralized the content for the book’s 
consumers, who were invited to see Mary as an exemplar for their own sexual 


propriety. 
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FIGURE 69 South-Netherlandish, Christ Invites Mary into a Hortus Conclusus where Monks 
Harvest and Process Wheat, from the Canticum canticorum blockbook (see caption 
for Fig. 64), fol. 1v, upper register 


The tutorial begins immediately. In the opening woodcut the Virgin Mary and 
Christ appear outdoors (Fig. 69). Uttering the first line of the Vulgate Canticum 
canticorum through her speech banderole, Mary pleads for her beloved’s kiss: 
“Let him kiss me with the kiss of his mouth/for your breasts are better than 
wine (Osculetur me osculo oris sui/quia meliora sunt ubera tua vino)” (1:1). 
This passionate imploration seems to convey the very kind of physicality that 
I argue the blockbook cautions against. Yet carnal desire has the potential for 
containment, for Christ replies by inviting Mary to “come into my garden, my 
sister bride/I gathered my myrrh with my spices (veniin hortum meum suorum 
mea sponsa/messui murrain meam cum aromatibus meis)” (5:1). This garden is 
a hortus conclusus, as conveyed in the woodcut by the familiar gated fence dis- 
cussed in previous chapters. In this case, the fenced area encompasses a field 
in which figures garbed in monastic habits industriously harvest and bundle 
wheat. The gate stands ajar, as if commanded so by the sponsus to provide ac- 
cess for the bride. A virginal Christ as bridegroom therefore invites Mary into 
a hortus conclusus as his virginal sponsa. Furthermore, the myrrh mentioned 
by Christ was a means of purification, as exemplified in the Hebrew Bible story 
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FIGURE 70 South-Netherlandish, Mary, Immaculate and Assumptive, from the Canticum 
canticorum blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. 1v, lower register 


of Esther (2:12), a figure to whom Mary was at times compared. In turn, bodily 
fortitude is modeled by the Daughters of Jerusalem to the left, who wear their 
hair long and loose in the manner of virgins. One is posed modestly, as a robed 
Venus pudica, exemplifying the ideal virtue that the blockbook encouraged its 
consumers to practice, with Mary as her model. The process of centonization 
sustains the woodcut’s message by front-ending two lines from chapter 5 of 
the biblical Song so that they now immediately follow the Vulgate’s opening 
verse. The centonized start to the volume therefore sanitizes the carnal impli- 
cations of the bride’s imploration. The bridegroom’s role in this process is one 
of agent, insofar as he marshals his bride into the hortus conclusus. Christ, in 
other words, offers purity to Mary as her singular choice, predicating the full 
measure of his love upon her virtue above all. 

The bride’s purity is not yet assured in the initial image to the Canticum, how- 
ever, for Mary is portrayed outside the garden, merely at its edge rather than 
enclosed by its fence. The second woodcut, on the same folio and in the lower 
register (Fig. 70), signals that she has indeed embraced a pristine state of being. 
Again nimbed and crowned, Mary hovers above the terrain, suspended by a 
mandorla of light that encircles her form. By this time these features had come 
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to denote the Assumption of the Virgin, a theme that gained traction as part of 
a growing interest in the later Middle Ages on Mary’s last days on earth.3° The 
Legenda aurea compiled by Jacobus Voragine (1228/30—1298) around 1260 con- 
veys that in the moments preceding Mary’s death, Christ appeared to her “with 
companies of angels, troops of prophets, hosts of martyrs, a legion of confes- 
sors and choirs of virgins |...].” The group sang of her, “This is she who knew no 
bed in sin; she shall have fruit in the visitation of holy souls.” Mary responded 
with a song of her own: “All generations shall call me blessed, because he that 
is mighty has done great things for me, and holy is his name.’ Jesus replied, 
“Come from Lebanon, bride come from Lebanon/come, you will be crowned” 
(Song of Songs 4:8). With this, Mary was assumed. Her soul “flew to the arms 
of her Son, and was spared all bodily pain, just as it had been innocent of all 
corruption”?! These lines connect the biblical Song to Marian Immaculacy 
in ways that parallel the woodcut in the Netherlandish Canticum: as with the 
blockbook’s insistence on predicating Mary’s salvation on her purity as argued 
here, in the Legenda the invitation to heaven by her Son is contingent upon 
her bodily innocence. Yet the woodcut departs from the standard iconography 
of Assumptive imagery of the time by excluding certain telltale points of refer- 
ence, such as a tomb, the apostles, and angels (or the evangelists, represented 
by their symbols) who raise the mandorla to the heavens.32 Nor do the verses 
in the woodcut’s speech-banderoles pertain directly to the Assumption: three 
Daughters of Jerusalem praise the bride’s beauty, saying, “Your head as Carmel/ 
your neck like a tower of ivory (caput tuum ut Carmelus/collum tuum sicut 
turris eburnea)” (7:5; 7:4). Mary replies, “I am black and beautiful daughters of 
Jerusalem/like the tents of cedar/like the skins of Solomon (nigra sum sed for- 
mosa filae Hierusalem/sicut tabernacula Cedar/sicut pelles Solomonis)” (1:4). 
This puzzling image is best understood by relating the Assumption to the 
Immaculate Conception, declared a doctrine of the Church at the Council 
of Basel in 1439. Immaculacy claimed that Mary’s flesh was never subject to 
Original Sin, a state that rendered her uniquely fit to bear God’s son. Immaculist 
imagery was popularized via prints in the last decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by northern artists such as the Housebook Master (the Master of the 
Amsterdam Cabinet, active c. 1470-1500), Martin Schongauer (c. 1445-91), and 
Lucas van Leyden (c. 1494-1533); they were perhaps capitalizing on a height- 
ened interest in the doctrine beginning in 1477, when Pope Sixtus Iv declared 


30 Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 35. 

31 Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend: Readings on the Saints, 2 vols., trans. William 
Granger Ryan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 1:79-80. 

32 As observed by Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 37. 
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it a feast of the Latin Church. One example of such an image will suffice. In a 
c. 1516-20 engraving by Lucas van Leyden (Fig. 71), a crowned Mary, holding 
the Christ Child, stands on a crescent moon, her body emitting rays of light. 
Yet even as this iconography developed into the primary means by which to 
pictorialize Immaculacy in northern Europe, it was by no means stable around 
1465 when the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum was developed.*% 

In this period of visual experimentation, the designer(s) of the Nether- 
landish Canticum canticorum blended the Immaculist and the Assumptive to 
define Mary as unquestionably pure. Indeed, since Mary’s eligibility to be as- 
sumed depended upon her immaculacy, it would not be surprising in this tran- 
sitional period in the development of a new iconography that artists would dip 
into both traditions to convey Mary’s pristine state. That this was the approach 
in the Netherlandish Canticum is evident through a comparison of the wood- 
cut to an ivory carving of the Immaculate Virgin of c. 1480-1500 discussed in 
Chapter 1 (see Fig. 15). This type is known as the tota pulchra es after a verse 
from the Song uttered by Christ: “you are all fair, my friend/and there is no 
spot in you (tota pulchra es arnica mea/et macula non est in te)” (4:7). In the 
ivory, the verse appears in a banderole that winds around and under a crowned 
Christ at the upper edge. Mary, suspended above the earth as in the woodcut 
from the blockbook, is surrounded by various symbols of her purity. Two of 
these symbols are directly connected to the verses of the woodcut from the 
Netherlandish Canticum cited above: the tower and the tents of cedar. They 
appear as well in other chapters of the Song: “like a tower of David your neck/ 
which is built with bulwarks (sicut turris David collum tuum/quae aedificata 
est cum propugnaculis)” (4:4) and “if she is a wall, let us build on it bulwarks of 
silver/if she is a door, let us seal it with boards of cedar (si mums est aedifice- 
mus super eum propugnacula argentea/si ostium est conpingamus illud tabu- 
lis cedrinis)” (8:9). Mary’s radiant form, hovering between earth and heaven, 
is therefore both Immaculate and Assumptive, as if it could be made doubly 
pristine. 

Declared pure in the second woodcut of the Canticum, Mary receives in 
the third image, in the upper register of the facing folio (Fig. 72), a coveted 
reward for her virtue: none other than marriage to Christ, the bridegroom for 
whom she yearns.** This turn of events is evidenced by the grasp by Jesus of 
the Virgin's wrist, a gesture of matrimonial union since before the Christian 


33 Mirella Levi D’Ancona, The Iconography of the Immaculate Conception in the Middle Ages 
and Early Renaissance (New York: College Art Association, 1957), 15. 

34 My reading of this image differs from Lavin’s, An Allegory of Divine Love, 41, who describes 
it as a betrothal or engagement. 
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FIGURE 71 Lucas van Leyden, The Immaculate Virgin, c. 1516—20, engraving, 12 x 7.6 (4.7 x 
3 in). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, inv. RP-P-OB-1659 
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FIGURE 72 South-Netherlandish, The Marriage of Christ and Mary, from the Canticum 
canticorum blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. 2r, upper register 


era, including in the visual traditions inspired by the Song of Songs (and also a 
gesture of possession and/or rape).35 Mary raises her left hand in acceptance 
of her beloved’s proposal, and the two exchange lines that praise each other’s 
beauty. This language of love is once again framed by provocative intonations 
of sensory experience that gave palpable form to desire in the biblical Song. 
Mary utters, “draw me: we will run after you/to the smell of your ointments 
(trahe me post te curremus/in odorem unguentorum tuorum)” (1:3). Christ re- 
plies, “let your voice sound in my ears/for your voice is sweet/and your face 
is beautiful (sonet vox tua in auribus meis/vox enim tua dulcis/et facies tua 
decora)” (2:14). Although sensory pleasure drives the amorous conversation— 
in this case hearing and seeing reveal a pleasing voice and striking face—the 
characters’ marriage is predicated upon the prior declaration of Mary’s im- 
maculate status, which readied her as the privileged bride of the savior. Here, 


35 For marriage see Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 41, with visual examples. For rape see 
Diane Wolfthal, Images of Rape: The “Heroic” Tradition and its Alternatives (Cambridge, 
Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 39-41. 
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then, the bride’s chaste body is a conduit for her spiritual marriage with Christ. 
As bodily desire is vacated, so is spiritual desire cultivated and fulfilled. She 
thereby mediates the carnal and the pious for the audiences of the blockbook, 
as an exemplar of ideal Christian morality in body and spirit. 


4 The Hortus Conclusus in the Netherlandish Canticum Canticorum 


The practice of rewriting carnal desire as spiritual in the initial woodcuts of 
the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum is maintained through the duration 
of the blockbook. The strategy is made clear through a sustained if intermit- 
tent pictorial-thematic rhythm that persistently drives purity to the forefront, 
even as the book also promotes other Christian virtues such as charity. For ex- 
ample, in the last woodcut in the second opening of the book—this is one 
of the images of the hortus conclusus mentioned above (see Fig. 66)—Mary 
converses with Christ while safely ensconced behind a crenellated wall. The 
garden is adorned with flowers of purity and by a fountain, the “fountain 
sealed” to which Christ refers in his speech-banderole (4:12). Mary says, “arise, 
north wind and come, south wind/blow through my garden that its spices may 
flow (surge aquilo et veni auster/perfla hortum meun et fluant aromata illius” 
(416). An Angel on the left states, “the fountain of the gardens/a well of liv- 
ing waters/which flow rushing from Lebanon (fons hortorum/puteus aqua 
viventium/quae fluunt impetu dc Libano)” (4:15). A second Angel, on the right, 
locks the door at the wall’s only entrance, which is in the form of a gate. Four 
additional angels with swords look down upon Mary, as if to guard her from 
approach—or to keep her from departing. 

The volume’s insistence on bodily fortitude is most profound, however, in 
woodcuts that appear later, paradoxically when the rhetoric of carnality is 
at its most vivid. Two examples of this strategy are particularly noteworthy, 
for they inventively deploy the hortus conclusus to make the point. The first 
pertains to the lower register of fol. 4r (see Fig. 64), where carnality is made 
urgent in the texts of seven speech-scrolls that crowd the composition, more 
than for any other woodcut in the volume. Five of the banderoles present a 
conversation between the Mary and the Daughters of Jerusalem, and between 
individual members of the latter group, while two represent dialogue be- 
tween Christ and Mary. On the left, the bride reclines in an intimate chamber 
on a bed strewn with roses, a traditional symbol of the Virgin’s purity.3ë She 


36 Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 91, identifies the flowers as roses, citing Karin Lerchner, 
Lectulus floridus: zur Bedeutung des Bettes in Literatur und Handschriftenillustration des 
Mittelalters (Cologne: Böhlau, 1993). See also Chapter 1 of the present study. 
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initiates the dialogue by asking the Daughters to seek and intervene with the 
bridegroom on her behalf, for he has mysteriously departed. “Daughters of Je- 
rusalem,” she implores, “if you find my beloved/tell him that I languish of love 
(filiae iherusalem/si inveneritis dilectum meum/quia amore langueo)” (5:8). 
The Daughters respond with a query: “where is your beloved gone, fairest of 
women? (quo abiit dilectus tuus pulcherrima mulierum” (5:17). Mary replies, 
“support me with flowers, surround me with apples/for I languish with love 
(fulcite me floribus stipate me malis/quia amore langueo)’ (2:5). Mary appears 
again outside the chamber—she is portrayed twice in the image—standing 
at an arched doorway. She declares, “jealousy hard like hell (dura sicut inferus 
acmulatio)” (8:6); “where your mother conceived you [alternatively, ‘there your 
mother was corrupted’? (ibi corrupta est mater rua)” (8:5). A banderole at the 
upper center of the composition links the imagery on the left to a scene at the 
upper right of the woodcut, where Christ appears in an aureole supported by 
four angels. He speaks: “you have wounded my heart, my sister/bride, you have 
wounded my heart (vulnerasti cor meum soror mea/sponsa vulnerasti cor 
meum)” (4:9). The dialogue brims with the sensuality of the Vulgate Song, its 
passion deeply activated in ways that conjecture physical consummation for 
the sponsa and sponsus. The plaintive longing of Mary for her bridegroom— 
“I languish of love,” she utters—and the bed from which she makes this decla- 
ration intone just this.38 Furthermore, two aspects of the woodcut connect the 
imagery to the medieval trope of erotic wounded love, which, as discussed in 
the next chapter, is found not only in the Canticum canticorum but also in the 
Passion of Christ and the secular love-hunt. One such expression is the dec- 
laration by Christ that Mary has wounded his heart. A second is represented 
by the bow and arrow taken up by a Daughter of Jerusalem, who is positioned 
outside in the scene, on a turret above the door to the chamber; she draws back 
the string of the bow to aim the arrow toward Mary. These references to lacera- 
tions of both the flesh and spirit help to drive the sensuality of the dialogue 
between the bride and groom. 


37 The former translation is that of Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 95; the latter is that of 
Matter, The Voice of My Beloved, XXIII. 

38 | While some beds were objects of prestige that signaled “degrees of estate” as Edwin 
Hall convincingly argued, they of course also invoked the potential for sexual activity. 
See Edwin Hall, The Arnolfini Betrothal: Medieval Marriage and the Enigma of Van Eyck’s 
Double Portrait (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994), 83-88; Craig Harbison, 
“Sexuality and Social Standing in Jan van Eyck’s Arnolfini Double Portrait,’ Renaissance 
Quarterly 43, no. 2 (1990): 249-91; Diane Wolfthal, In and Out of the Marital Bed: Seeing 
Sex in Renaissance Europe (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010), 37—41; and Lavin, An 
Allegory of Divine Love, 195-97. 
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FIGURE 73 South-Netherlandish, Mary Unbolts her Door for Christ, from the Canticum 
canticorum blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. 4v, lower register 





— a Si SMG: 


Carnal urgency is intoned as well in the lower register of fol. 4v (Fig. 73), where 
Christ and Mary are again brought together in mutual longing. Christ stands 
in the natural terrain, positioned before a door that leads into Mary’s intimate 
chamber. He implores her to “open to me, my sister, my friend/for my head is full 
of dew (Aperi mihi soror amica/quia caput meum plenum est rore)” (5:2). The 
dew likely refers to Christ's bodily purity as it did to the Virgin's, as described 
by the Netherlandish anchoress Berta Jacobs in her Kersttraktaat (Christmas 
treatise). Connecting the brightness of the Woman of the Apocalypse to Mary, 
pure in body, Jacobs wrote that “[t]he glorious mother thus stood shining in 
various degrees of brightness, more and more intensely, and all her precious 
body was covered as if with dew.”39 For her part, in the woodcut Mary kneels 


39 See José Van Aelst, trans. Brenda Mudde and Myra Heerspink Scholz, “An Urban Anchor- 
ess: Berta Jacobs, Utrecht, 1426/1427-Utrecht, 25 June 1514,” in Women’s Writing from the 
Low Countries 1200-1875: A Bilingual Anthology, ed. Lia van Gemert et al. (Amsterdam: 
Amsterdam University Press, 2010), 99-112, 101. A second example is found in a Christ- 
Child incunable printed by Gerhardt Leeu in Antwerp in 1488 discussed in the next chap- 
ter, where in a discourse on Amor (Love) it is noted that one can pull from “Jesus’s breast 
a great stream of the dew of grace which cools the burning desire of worldly love (ihesus 
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on a spacious bed behind the door, accompanied by three Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem who stand behind it. She leans forward to grasp the handle and declares, 
“I opened the bolt of the door to my love/I have taken off my garment (Pessu- 
lum hostii mei aperiam dilecto meo/expoliavi me tunica)” (5:6, 5:3). The bed, 
strewn with blossoms of love and large enough for two, frames the lower half 
Mary’s (clothed) body to suggest her presence in it. The dialogue and imagery 
of this woodcut evokes the powerful carnal desire that was given textual voice 
and pictorial form in the scenes described above. Provocatively, the opening 
of the door by Mary runs counter to the vision of Ezekiel (44:2), interpreted by 
St. Augustine that Mary’s “gate shall be shut.” She is, it seems, opening the gate 
to grant her bridegroom access to her body. 

In light of the lengthy theological tradition of reinterpreting the Song’s 
rhetoric of carnality, it seems no coincidence that a hortus conclusus serves 
as an immediate visual prelude to the two woodcuts just described, which are 
among the most sensual of the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum. This the- 
matic strategy is certainly purposeful: it is intent on recasting the carnal con- 
tent of the images that follow, to transform sinful bodily desire into sanctified 
spiritual desire and to moralize the former in the process. To be specific, in the 
upper register on fol. 4r (Fig. 74), the bride is surrounded by the garden’s fence. 
She picks fruit for Christ, who observes her activity from the periphery despite 
a gap in the fence before him. He beckons, “you who live in the gardens/the 
friends listen/make me hear your voice (quae habitas in hortis/amici ascul- 
tant/fac me audire vocem tuam)” (8:13). She replies, “all fruits new and old, my 
beloved, I have saved for you (onmia [poma] nova et vetera dilecte mi servavi 
tibi [inverted content])” (7:13). The bride now dwells in the hortus conclusus, 
where her purity is safely intact. Crucially, since this garden appears in the 
register immediately above the bedchamber scene, where Mary “languishes 
with love,” it duly reshapes the sensual dialogue and imagery of the suggestive 
scene with which it is paired from illicit to licit: it predefines the couple’s love 
as wholly spiritual in nature, such that the amorous content of the dialogue is 
redirected toward spiritual pursuits. Likewise, in the register above the image 
of Mary unlocking the door of her chamber for Christ (Fig. 75), the amorous 
couple and two Daughters of Jerusalem are depicted together inside a verdant 
hortus conclusus discussed earlier, in which plants flower and trees are laden 
with fruit. Christ speaks first: “I went down to the nut grove to see the applies 
of the valley/to see whether the vineyards had flowered/and the pomegranates 


borst/een gote loopen van dauwe/der ghenaden: die de vlammende begherte v[an]/ 
wereltliker minné vercoelt),” Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu ghemoraliseeret, Ghent, 
Universiteitsbibliotheek, BHSL.RES.1432, fol. 98r. 
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South-Netherlandish, Mary, in a Hortus Conclusus, Picks Fruit for Christ, and Mary 
Languishes with Love, from the Canticum canticorum blockbook (see caption for 
Fig. 64), fol. 4r 
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FIGURE 75 South-Netherlandish, Chris 


and Mary Unbolts her Door for Christ, from the Canticum canticorum 


Conclusus, 


blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. av 
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had budded (Descendi in ortum nucum ut viderem poma convallium/et 
inspicerem si floruissent vine/et germinassent mala punica)” (6:10). Mary re- 
plies, “such is my beloved/and he is my friend, daughters of Jerusalem (Talis est 
dilectus meus/et ipse est amicus meus filie iherusalem’” (5:16). For the first time 
in the volume, Christ appears inside the hortus conclusus with Mary, uniting 
the two in purity. The image effectively upends the eroticism of its counterpart 
in the lower register by shaping Christ and Mary’s relationship as sexless. 
Other textual and visual strategies advance this cause. After Mary’s plea for 
support from three Daughters of Jerusalem while she languishes in bed (see 
Fig. 64), her supporting cast converses: “what shall we do with our sister on 
the day she is spoken for (quid faciemus sorori nostrae in die quando allo- 
quenda est)” (8:8); “if she is a door, let us seal it/if she is a wall, let us build 
bulwarks (si ostium est conpingamus illud, si murus aedificemus propugnac- 
ula)” (8:9). These two lines from chapter 8 of the Vulgate Song are centonized 
behind Mary’s provocative declaration of her love for Christ from chapter 5, 
in ways that drive her purity to the forefront. Specifically, the Daughters ask 
what they should do with Mary as a new bride, and proceed to metaphori- 
cally declare their intention to safeguard her body: they will “seal” the door 
and “build bulwarks’ to this end. These references have their roots in theologi- 
cal responses to the Vulgate Canticum and to Mary’s immaculacy in general, 
specifically the door of Ezekiel’s vision already discussed and the building of 
a wall around Mary, the wall of the hortus conclusus. The towered doorway 
invokes another familiar symbol for Mary’s purity mentioned above, the tower 
referred to in verse 4:4 of the Song. In addition, the Daughters of Jerusalem in 
this woodcut are not merely bystanders in its messaging. Rather, they partici- 
pate in it directly, in part by the flaming oil lamps held by two of the figures. 
These attributes resonate with the narrative of the Wise Virgins of Matthew 
25:1-13, who unlike the Foolish Virgins thoughtfully brought oil with them on 
a quest for their bridegroom that stretched into the evening. A similar lamp 
appears in Martin Schongauer’s series of copper engravings of these figures, 
produced c. 1490 (Fig. 76).*° This reference is clearly intentional, for Mary in 
the Canticum asks the Daughters to locate the vanished Christ, just as the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins take up a quest for their elusive bridegroom. Yet certainly 
the association between these characters also conjured up the pristine state 
of the biblical Virgins to drive home Mary’s chasteness. The approach is dif- 
ferent in the woodcut that illustrates Mary unlocking the door to her chamber 
for her bridegroom (see Fig. 73). There, the Daughter at the center of the triad 
folds her hands across her chest at the wrists, just as Mary is depicted in some 


40 A point made by Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 91. 
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FIGURE 76 Martin Schongauer, The First Wise Virgin, c. 1490, engraving, 12.2 x 8.5 cm 
(4.9 x 3.3 in). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, Rosenwald Collection, 
inv. 1943.3.9378 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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FIGURE 77 Jan van Eyck, The Virgin Annunciate, detail from the Ghent Altarpiece, 
completed 1428, oil on wood. Sint-Baafskathedraal, Ghent 
PHOTO: © WWW.LUKASWEB.BE—ART IN FLANDERS VZW, DOMINIQUE 
PROVOST 
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Annunciation scenes, including Jan van Eyck’s Ghent Altarpiece completed 
in 1432 (Fig. 77). This moment in Mary’s narrative was of interest to theolo- 
gians and preachers, who used it to reiterate that Christ’s pure flesh came from 
Mary’s virtuous body. With both woodcuts, then, the boundaries of sensuality 
are very carefully defined by the centonized imagery, in ways that divest spiri- 
tual passion of sexual desire in order to moralize the latter. 

In two other images in the Netherlandish Canticum that feature beds, the 
centonized lines from the Song clearly craft them as beds of spiritual and not 
carnal desire. In fol. 8r (Fig. 78), in the upper register, Mary and Christ appear 
outside a chamber, where three Daughters of Jerusalem stand next to a bed. 
Christ speaks to Mary: “you are all fair, my friend/and there is no spot on you 
(tota pulchra es amica mea/et macula non est in te)” (4:7). These verses helped 
to characterize the content of the Immaculate Virgin ivory, the tota pulchra es 
discussed above, and here again they clearly reference Mary’s purity. Not only 
this, but unlike the earlier image of a bed, this one is hung with a curtain sack, a 
motif that was understood as Annunciate. The bed is also depicted as reced- 
ing within the space rather than running parallel to the picture plane, as with 
the other depicted beds in the Canticum. Such imagery invokes a conventional 
means of representing the Annunciation, as Lavin observed,” where Mary ap- 
pears by a bed as Gabriel announces her purity, that she is “full of grace.” In 
the woodcut, Mary replies to Christ, “I held him nor will I let go/until I lead 
him into the house of my mother (tenui eum nec dimittam/donec introdu- 
cam illum in domum matris meae)” (3:4). In the image immediately below, 
Christ praises Mary with language that parallels that in the banderoles of the 
image above: “behold you are fair my love/behold you are fair my dove (ecce tu 
pulchra es amica mea/ ecce tu pulchra es columba mea)” (1:14). Mary responds, 
“behold you are fair my beloved and beautiful/our bed is flowery [or flourish- 
ing] (ecce tu pulcher es domine mi et decorus/lectulus noster floridus)” (115, 
1:16). The two lovers are now portrayed inside the chamber, chaperoned by the 
Daughters of Jerusalem. The depicted bed is once again hung with a curtain 
sack and covered with the roses of Mary’s purity. In the hand-colored block- 
book in Munich illustrated here, the bedcover in the image, and those present- 
ed earlier in the volume as well, are painted green, which is cited as a virginal 
color in at least one Song of Songs-dependent tract of this period.*? The figures 


41 Susan Koslow, “The Curtain-Sack: A Newly Discovered Incarnation Motif in Rogier van 
der Weyden’s Columba Annunciation,” Artibus et Historiae 13 (1986): 9-34. 

42 Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 179. 

43 Kathryn M. Rudy, “How to Prepare the Bedroom for the Bridegroom,” in Frauen-Kloster— 
Kunst—Neue Forschungen zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters, ed. Carola Jaeggi, Hedwig 
Roeckelein, and Jeffrey F. Hamburger (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), 369-75, 372. Green 
bedding is evident in Annunciation scenes in New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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FIGURE 78 South-Netherlandish, Christ and Mary Converse Outside a Bedchamber, and 


Christ and Mary Converse Inside a Bedchamber, from the Canticum canticorum 


blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. 8r 
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are, in fact, framed by green grass and architectural details, including floor tiles 
and glazed windows, and Christ is garbed in green. This is, therefore, spiritual 
love grounded in chaste flesh. 

A final pairing that raises the idea of bodily eroticism only to redefine it as 
spiritual appears in the last opening of the blockbook. In the lower register 
of fol. 8v (Fig. 79), Christ and Mary are in bed together. The two are portrayed 
under green rose-strewn covers, with a clothed Mary seated upright and a bare- 
chested Christ reclining next to her. In a remarkable expression of tenderness, 
Mary supports Christ’s head against her chest and embraces him, in a pose not 
unlike the Pieta (this thematic connection is in fact drawn out in the hand- 
colored Munich blockbook, where red color was applied to Christ’s hands 
to mark two of the five sacred wounds of the Crucifixion).44 Furthermore, 
Mary’s arms and hands wrap around Christ's head and upper body in ways 
that for some viewers may have invoked another verse from the Song: “his left 
arm under my head/and his right arm will embrace me (leva eius sub capite 
meo/et dextera illius amplexabitur me” (2:6). (This verse is illustrated earlier 
in the volume, in the lower register of fol. 3v, with an image that depicts Christ 
holding Mary’s head in his lap, in a reverse Pietà of sorts.) The lines in Christ's 
speech-banderole read, “I sleep and my soul keeps watch (ego dormio et cor 
meum vigilat)” (5:2). Mary’s banderole presents these verses: “behold, the bed 
of Solomon/sixty strong men surrounding it [...] all holding swords (en lectu- 
lum Salomonis/sexaginta fortes ambient [...] omnes tenentes gladius)” (3:7, 
3:8). In reference to these lines, eight armored soldiers with swords, spears, 
and emblazoned shields observe the scene. 

In a now familiar strategic arrangement, this amorous image immediately 
follows one that conveys Mary’s pristine condition, as illustrated in the upper 
register of the folio. This woodcut draws upon several tropes for purity that 
appear earlier in the blockbook. Specifically, Mary is seated as if enthroned, 
but no throne or bench is visible. Rather, her form is rendered in perspective as 
though it is contained within and sustained by a turreted castle that appears 
behind her; Mary’s body is subsumed by its wall and tower. In essence, she is 
the wall and the tower. The lines she utters declare just this: “I am a wall and 
my breasts like towers/since I am made in his presence (ego murus et ubera 
mea sicut turris/ex quo facta sum coram eo)” (8:10). Here again, the imagery of 
a wall and tower—this is the “turris David” of verse 4:4— invokes Mary’s purity. 
Furthering this message is the response by an Angel to the left: “a thousand 


32.100.38 (cover and hangings) and Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 
396 (hangings only). 
44 Lavin, An Allegory of Divine Love, 195. 
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Mary as a Tower, 
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Presence of Soldiers, from the Canticum canticorum blockbook (see caption for 


FIGURE 79 South-Netherlandish, 


), fol. 8v 


Fig. 64 
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shields hang from it/all the armor of strong men (mille clypei pendant ex ea/ 
omnis armatura fortium)” (4:4). A second Angel, to the right, says, “your neck 
like a tower of ivory (collum tuum sicut turris) (7:4) [...] which is built with bul- 
warks (quae aedificata est cum propugnaculis)” (4:4). The reference to the for- 
tification of Mary’s body connects back to earlier examples of this theme in the 
blockbook, such as to the bulwarks, where the point was to convey that Mary’s 
spirit occupies a body fortified against fleshly sin. In the lower register, more- 
over, where Mary is shown embracing Christ in bed, she leans back against 
a pillow, which is in turn supported by a castle with towers that repeat the 
architectural configuration of those in the woodcut above. Here again, Mary is 
the tower. The textual centonizations and visual expressions in these woodcuts 
follow the pattern of casting the rhetoric of illicit carnality in terms of the spiri- 
tual, that is, in terms of the licit. In translating this message to practice, the text 
and images convey to the blockbook’s readers that denial of physical desire is 
the preferred path to Christ's love. 


5 Sex, Sacrament, Salvation 


The imagery of the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum not only positions sex- 
ual restraint as spiritually auspicious, it also grounds the very hope of salvation 
squarely upon it. Indeed, the blockbook endorses purity as the fundamental 
gateway to the body and blood of Christ at the Sacrament of the Mass. As with 
the opening lesson on Mary’s purity, this foundational tutorial is presented im- 
mediately, in the blockbook’s first woodcut (see Fig. 69). The garden into which 
Christ invites his bride shows busy clerics not only cutting and bundling wheat 
in a harvest, they also process it by winnowing and grinding. These activi- 
ties are those of host-wafer production. Indeed, two objects resting on a shelf 
extending from the lateral wall of a building in the background of the scene 
call to mind the cruet, the vessel that reserved wine for the Eucharist, and the 
paten, the plate that held the host wafer during the mass. The latter is not un- 
like a wafer itself: the round shape and loosely conceived cruciform design on 
its surface reflects patterns in a common type of iron that was used to form 
and bake the communion hosts. In one example with six host molds, Christ ap- 
pears in five with his arms outstretched in a Crucifixion-type pose (Fig. 80).45 
Since communion wafers were often manufactured by clerics in this period, 


45 Discussed by Kathryn M. Rudy, “Sewing the Body of Christ: Eucharist Wafer Souvenirs 
Stitched into Fifteenth-Century Manuscripts, primarily in the Netherlands,’ Journal of 
Historians of Netherlandish Art 8, no. 1 (Winter 2016): 10, DOI 10.5092/jhna.2016.8.1.1 (ac- 
cessed March 10, 2017). 
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FIGURE 80 Eucharistic wafer iron, c. 1390-1410. Statens Historiska Museum, Stockholm 
PHOTO: SARA KUSMIN, THE SWEDISH HISTORY MUSEUM 


the image of the harvesting and processing of wheat reflects general percep- 
tions about contemporary practices in the preparation of holy food.*® Yet it 
also speaks to clerical authority in the sense that the privileged role of prepar- 
ing the wafer contributed, along with the priestly prerogative of administering 
the Divine Service, to the spiritual efficacy of monasteries and monastic prac- 
titioners. The Eucharist was, in Suzannah Biernoff’s words, a “valuable com- 
modity and a privileged symbol.”*” Furthermore, the acts of harvesting and 
refining the grain not in an open field but in a hortus conclusus grounds this 
privilege in the monastic vow of celibacy. Thus, the bride/Mary must enter the 
hortus conclusus to access the salvific host, much as clerics pledged celibacy 
through their monastic vows (even as some strayed from that promise). The 
opening image is therefore a powerful advocate for sexual control in the quest 
for salvation. 


46 = Miri Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late Medieval Culture (Cambridge, Eng.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1991), 39-47. 

47 Suzannah Beinhoff, Sight and Embodiment in the Middle Ages (New York: Palgrave, 2002), 
141. 
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FIGURE 81 South-Netherlandish, Christ and Mary before a Grape Arbor, from the Canticum 
canticorum blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. 3r, upper register 


Eucharistic references embedded throughout the Netherlandish Canticum fur- 
thered the message that the hope of redemption was contingent upon bodily 
morality. In the second opening, in the woodcut at the upper right, Christ and 
Mary sit before a grape arbor, holding grapes in their hands (Fig. 81). With a 
verse from chapter 4 of the Song, the bride’s breasts are equated to the grapes 
of the wine: “your breasts will be like clusters of grapes of the vine (et erunt 
ubera tua sicut botri vineae)” (7:8). In other words, the bride’s bodily state 
makes her worthy of redemption. Furthermore, on fol. 5v (Fig. 82), Mary and 
Christ hold a chalice while an Angel taps wine from a barrel, and on fol. 7v 
(Fig. 83), Christ, Mary, and three Daughters of Jerusalem are poised to feast 
at a Eucharistic table set with chalices and host wafers stamped with crosses. 
These moments of privileged access for Mary hark back to the initial woodcut 
with the harvesting of wheat in a hortus conclusus, where the open gate implies 
that the bride and bridegroom will enter. This act is effectively made inevitable 
by Christ’s directive: “come into my garden, my sister bride.” Christ and Mary 
are thereby compatriots in initiating the mother/son sacrifice of Christian sal- 
vation, an act predicated upon their chaste flesh. By extension, their examples 
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FIGURE 82 South-Netherlandish, Christ and Mary Holding a Eucharistic Chalice while an 
Angel Taps Wine from a Barrel, from the Canticum canticorum blockbook (see 
caption for Fig. 64), fol. 5v, lower register. 


invited the blockbook’s readers to understand their own salvation as predi- 
cated upon fleshly innocence, or at the very least upon fleshly restraint. 

It is now clear that the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum is, like other 
blockbooks, moralizing. Those who arranged for the addendum to the sec- 
ond addition, “This is the prefiguration of Mary, the Mother of God, which 
is called in Latin the Canticum,” helped to discourage puzzled readers/view- 
ers from concluding that the content advocated for rather than against acts 
of bodily desire; it is indeed difficult to imagine that all minds avoided illicit 
thoughts given the rhetoric of carnality that drives the narrative, no matter 
that its designers aimed to convey otherwise. It was for this very reason that 
theologians were for centuries compelled to reframe the Song of Song’s carnal- 
ity in spiritual terms. This new way of thinking about the blockbook positions 
it within the continuum of responses to the biblical Song, a controversial epi- 
thalamium that had captivated the theological imagination for over a millen- 
nium. Perhaps the origins of the Canticum reach back to the classical tradition, 
when some highly erotic narratives were produced through centonization.*® 


48 As with the Cento nuptialis by Ausonius (c. 310-395) mentioned by Lavin, An Allegory of 
Divine Love, 11. 
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FIGURE 83 South-Netherlandish, Christ, Mary, and the Daughters of Jerusalem at a Eucharistic 
Table, from the Canticum canticorum blockbook (see caption for Fig. 64), fol. 7v, 
lower register. 


Whatever the case, the blockbook spiritualizes carnal love to prioritize piety 
over bodily desire, and it advances restraint as requisite to accessing the host 
and the salvation it promised. Mary’s deployment as a behavioral exemplar in 
the blockbook is part of the Song of Songs tradition described by Dyan Elliott 
as an “instrument of control over consecrated virgins” yet also, with the evi- 
dence about audiences presented here, over men and lay women as well.*9 The 
Canticum brought gardens and their bounty into the service of this moralizing 
agenda, drawing on the familiar theme of the hortus conclusus and its emblem- 
atic fruit to tether Mary’s and the viewer’s salvation to their bodily fortitude. 
The next two chapters further interrogate the visual language of eroticism and 
the limits of carnality. They do so, however, not through the adult Christ but 
rather through the Infant. 


49 Dyan Elliott, The Bride of Christ Goes to Hell: Metaphor and Embodiment in the Lives of 
Pious Women, 200-1500 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2012), 4. 
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On the moralized spiritual childhood of Jesus. And on 
1488. Ghent University Library, BHSL.RES.1432, fol. 74v 


Antwerp, 


Enclosed Garden, hand-colored woodcut from Van die gheestlike kintscheyt ihesu 


ghemoraliseert. Ende vander iacht der minnen tusschen die devote innighe ziele 


ende dat dierken ihesus ( 
the hunt of love between the devout loving soul and the animal Jesus), printed by 


FIGURE 84 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), The Child-Stag and the Soul in an 
Gheraert Leeu, 


CHAPTER 5 
Infancy Moralized 


In the hortus conclusus, “there is nothing between them, and two with 
nothing between them is one.’ 


Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu ghemoraliseeret (On the moralized spiritual 
childhood of Jesus), Antwerp, 1488! 


It is well known that artists often paint or sculpt the infant Jesus naked; 
but for this they are widely criticized by men of no little piety and wis- 
dom. For what sort of edification can there be in this nakedness? 


JOHANNES MOLANUS, In picturis cavendum esse quidquid ad libidinem provocat 
(In paintings whatever stimulates lust should be avoided), Leuven, 1568 


The previous chapter demonstrated that the c. 1465 Netherlandish Canticum 
canticorum blockbook powerfully advocated bodily purity as requisite to sal- 
vation. The hortus conclusus of the biblical Canticum canticorum was fun- 
damental to this strategy: the eroticism of the Vulgate Song was cultivated 
only to be duly tempered by the emblematic enclosed garden. The present 
chapter builds an argument along similar lines, this time with Christ-Child 
imagery. It may be surprising to read in these pages that the infant Jesus was 
eroticized to critique and help to control sexuality: bodily desires of the kind 
seem antithetical to this stage of life and to a body that was claimed to have 


1 “wat tussché hé tweé nes middle geé./En twe sonder middle dit es een.” Van die gheestelike 
kintscheyt ihesu ghemoraliseeret, Ghent, Universiteitsbibliotheek, BHSL.RES.1432, fol. 75r. 

2 “Notum est pictores saepe infantem IESUM nudum sculpere aut pingere: sed ob hoc male 
audiunt a multis non exiguae pietatis & prudentiae viris. Quid enim in hac nuditate esse 
potest aedificationis?,”, Johannes Molanus, “In picturis cavendum esse quidquid ad libidinem 
provocat,” Chapter 42 of De historia sanctarum imaginum et picturarum (Leuven, 1570), trans. 
David Freedberg, “Johannes Molanus on Provocative Paintings. De Historia Sanctarum Imagi- 
num et Picturarum, Book 11, Chapter 42,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 34 
(1971): original Latin passage on 239, translation on 238. See the Introduction and below for 
further discussion of Molanus’s critique. 
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remained pure in adulthood. Yet as Chapter 1 showed, hortus conclusus imag- 
ery moralized the Christ Child in these very terms, through his pairing with 
Mary in enclosed gardens and, later, isolated within them. 

The present discussion complicates this premise through an understudied 
Infancy incunable called Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu ghemoraliseeret. 
Ende vander iacht der minnen tusschen die devote innighe ziele ende dat dier- 
ken ihesus (On the moralized spiritual childhood of Jesus. And on the hunt of 
love between the devout loving soul and the animal Jesus).3 The volume was 
produced in 1488 by Gheraert Leeu (c. 1445/50-1492), the most prolific printer 
of illustrated books in Antwerp at the end of the fifteenth century. Its content 
makes use of erotic tonalities and traditions from the Song of Songs, from hagi- 
ography, and from the secular love-hunt. It does so playfully (in contrast to the 
comparatively severe messaging of the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum), 
with a flirtatious, eroticized banter between the Soul and the Infant. Like the 
adult Christ there, however, in the incunable the Child is moralized as an agent 
of carnal restraint. He coaxes a Soul, with whom the reader is ostensibly asked 
to identify—she is personified in female form in the volume’s woodcuts—to 
pledge bodily purity in order to win his love. He is, then, an agent of her unsul- 
lied flesh. Yet it is possible that the intoned sensuality of the volume pushed 
infant eroticism into objectionable territory, creating an unpalatable tension 
between child- and adulthood and between the carnal and the spiritual, as evi- 
denced by post-production interventions in the imagery. The incunable is thus 
a resource for exploring the limits of morality as shaped by tonal eroticism. 
Textual and pictorial metaphors framed in relation to the landscape helped to 
advance this objective: the Soul hunts for the Child in open terrain, to eventu- 
ally convene with him in the emblematic hortus conclusus (Fig. 84). 


1 The Christ Child and Intertextual Eroticism 


The Christ Child was a familiar character in early Netherlandish incunabula, for 
printers made the most of the public’s appetite for Infancy themes. An exam- 
ple with particularly strong appeal was Den gheesteliken minnenbrief die Jesus 
Christus sendet tot synre bruyt (The spiritual love letter that Jesus Christ sent 


3 The present chapter was nearly complete when I came across two articles on this volume: 
Fons van Buuren, “Van die gheestelike kintsheyt Jhesu ghemoraliseert,” in Paul Abels, Koen 
Goudriaan, Nico Habermehl, and Bart Rosier, Een drukker zoekt publiek. Gheraert Leeu te 
Gouda 1477-1484 (Delft: Eburon, 1993), 11-32, and Anna Dlabaéova, “De houtsnede die niet 
bestond. Een gecorrigeerde afbeelding in het werk van Gerard Leeu,” Madoc. Tijdschrift over 
de Middeleeuwen 30, no. 1 (2016): 28-40. 
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to his bride). This work was printed six times as a discrete text in the fifteenth 
century and again as part of a devotional compilation in the early-sixteenth 
century.* The best-preserved example of the former type, dated August 10, 
1491, originated from the shop of Christiaen Snellaert (c. 1487/88—c. 1496/97) in 
Delft. Other copies were printed in Gouda and Leiden by Govert van Ghemen 
(c. 1486/88-1492; c. 1495/96) and in Antwerp by Gheraert Leeu.® The volume 
printed by Snellaert opens with a woodcut of a Soul kneeling in a landscape 
before a nimbed infant Jesus. The Christ Child, hovering above the terrain in 
a crown of thorns, strides toward her. In a woodcut on the verso, the Infant is 
seated on a pillow in a landscape, surrounded by a thick border of blooming 
vines. Like the images of the Infant discussed in Chapter 1, his figure is envel- 
oped by vegetation to convey his enclosed and therefore pure status. 

As the most extensive and complex devotional book on the Infant in the early 
modern Low Countries, Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu ghemoraliseeret has 
much to offer in terms of interpretive perspectives on the young Jesus. The un- 
attributed text of the volume is spread across 106 unnumbered leaves, which 
are accompanied by 68 woodcut illustrations.” The latter have been assigned 
to the so-called Master of Jacob Bellaert (identified by some as Monogrammist 
AM8), a Haarlem printer in whose other publications a number of woodcuts 
by the same artist also appear. The volume is divided into three parts. The first 
and third are written in prose; the second is in poetic verse. The initial section, 
organized in eleven chapters, opens with a brief account of Christ's birth illus- 
trated with a Nativity scene, the only image that was not produced expressly 
for the volume.? The ten chapters that follow describe how twenty women, 
identified as Virtues in the text and in banderoles that appear in correspond- 
ing woodcuts, nurture Christ in his infancy. The images portray, for example, 


4 Ina Kok and Cis van Heertum, Woodcuts in Incunabula Printed in the Low Countries, 4 vols. 
(Houten, Netherlands: Hes & De Graaf, 2013), 1123-25. 

5 Kokand van Heertum, Woodcuts in Incunabula, 1124. 

6 Leeu printed three editions of Den gheesteliken minnenbrief in rapid succession in 1491. In 
addition to references cited below, on Leeu see Maria Elizabeth Kronenberg, Gerard Leeu, 
Gouda 1477-1484: Een der eerste Noord-Nederlandse Drukkers (Gouda: Koch & Knuttel, 1956) 
and Koen Goudriaan, Een Drukker zoekt Publiek: Gheraert Leeu te Gouda 1477-1484 (Delft: 
Eburon, 1993). 

7 I thank Joni de Mol for providing an initial translation of portions of the text, which 
I occasionally modified for presentation here. The transcriptions are mine, as are any errors 
that may be found in the translation. 

8 For Monogrammist AM, see the exhibition catalogue by Mario Damen, Jeroen Giltaij, and 
Friso Lammertse, Vroege Hollanders. Schilderkunst van de late Middeleeuwen (Rotterdam: 
Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, 2008), 126. 

9 Kokand van Heertum, Woodcuts in Incunabula, 1:249. 
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FIGURE 85 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), Penitentia and Gratitudo Calming 
the Christ Child with Song (see caption for Fig. 84), fol. 41r 


Puritas and Caritas (Purity and Charity or Love) carrying the Child to bed 
(fol. 16v), and Penitentia and Gratitudo (Repentance and Gratitude) calming 
him with song (fol. gir) (Fig. 85). Each chapter in this section opens with an 
image of a personified Soul praying to the Infant, who is framed by a crown 
of thorns (Fig. 86). Personifications appear once again in the third part of 
the book, this time in a Passion sequence where they stand in for the Roman 
soldiers who tormented Christ during the Crucifixion. Perseverantia, Timor 
(Fig. 87), and Tribulatio (Steadfastness, Apprehension, and Tribulation) nail 
their Savior—he is now more adolescent than infant—to a tree (85r, 87r, and 
gor). Veritas (Truth) crowns him with thorns (93r). Pax (Peace) raises a cup to 
his lips in a modified reference to the presentation to Jesus of sour vinegar on a 
sponge as a means to quench his thirst, as a form of torture (98v). Later, Amor 
(Love) lances Christ's side (Fig. 88). 

The Soul has a starring role as well in the second section of the tract, where 
she is a hunter and the Child is her mark. The hunted Infant is described as 
the “animal” or the “animal Jesus (dier ihesus).” The woodcuts depict the crea- 
ture more specifically: as a stag with the standing Infant perched upright atop 
its head, grasping its antlers for balance (Fig. 89). This unusual iconography 
may be a variant on the familiar narratives of Sts. Eustace and Hubert, who 
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FIGURE 86 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), The Soul Kneels in Prayer before 
the Christ Child (see caption for Fig. 84), fol. 19r 
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FIGURE 87 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), Timor Nails Christ to a Tree (see 
caption for Fig. 84), fol. 89v 
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FIGURE 88 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), Amor Lances Christ (see caption 
for Fig. 84), fol. 97v 


converted to Christianity when a stag with a crucifix between its antlers mi- 
raculously appeared to them during a hunt. The Child-stag is also linked to 
scriptural and Eucharistic commentaries: the stag trampled a venomous snake 
just as Christ defeated sin by his sacrifice.!° More germane here, however, are 
images that unite Christ with a stag in the context of a spiritual love-hunt be- 
tween the Infant and the Soul. In some sources related to this theme, Christ 
is paired with the Virgin Mary. For example, a crouching stag with a crucifix 
mounted to its head appears in the lower quadrant of a German woodcut from 


10 Michael Bath, The Image of the Stag: Iconographic Themes in Western Art (Baden-Baden: 
V. Koerner, 1992), 208-74. 
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FIGURE 89 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), The Christ Child as the Stag of 
Love (see caption for Fig. 84), fol. 81r 


c. 1490, a rare example of which is now in Frankfurt (Fig. 90). Four dogs in the 
upper half of the composition chase a unicorn, symbolic of Christ and of vir- 
tue, that alights on Mary’s lap at the top, while Gabriel, below the Virgin, trum- 
pets the words that mark the Annunciation: “Ave Maria, Gratia Plena (Hail 
Mary, Full of Grace).” The Frankfurt print is damaged such that only two of four 
text-banderoles depicted with the hounds are legible, as “Verita[s]” (Truth) 
and “Mi[sericordi]a’” (Mercy). It is likely that the four banderoles together were 
intended to identify the hounds as Mercy, Truth, Justice, and Peace, as repre- 
sented in Psalm 84:11: “Mercy and truth have met together; righteousness and 
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FIGURE 90 

German, Annunciation Hunt, c. 1490, 
hand-colored woodcut, 25 x 4.4 cm (9.8 x 
1.7 in). Universitatsbibliothek Johann 
Christian Senckenberg, Frankfurt am 
Main, inv. Ausst. 94 
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peace have kissed each other (Misericordia et veritas obviaverunt sibi; justitia 
et pax osculatae sunt).” It is perhaps no coincidence that the Infant’s posture 
in this and some of the Child-stag woodcuts in Van die gheestelike kintscheyt 
ihesu, in which Jesus’s arms are outstretched toward the antlers, is quite like 
the bodily disposition of the adult Christ in Crucifixion imagery. As with the 
otherwise discrete parts of the volume, such a posture connects the Infancy 
with the Passion and conveys that Christ’s divinely ordained status was pro- 
claimed with the Incarnation.” 

The hunting sequence of Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu dissolves bound- 
aries between Christ's infancy and adulthood in a coy love-game in which “the 
animal Jesus” is pursued by the Soul, who makes him the object of her affec- 
tion. She is aided by five wise hounds, identified as Desire, Discernment, Favor, 
Loyalty, and Love, who at times act as her surrogates in wooing Christ. The 
hound called Favor (“gonste”), for instance, cries to Jesus on the Soul’s behalf, 
“How can you flee so far from me? Oh, my dear, turn back and let me see you.’!? 
The banter carries forth from “hill to dale” (berghé oft dalé) as the Soul trum- 
pets her way to entrapping the Child-stag “before it can stray from my heart.”!3 
He is not easily snared, however. To the contrary, he leads the Soul on a difficult 
and demanding love-game, oscillating between revealing and concealing him- 
self in the woods, between encouraging and rebuffing the love-struck Soul who 
pursues him through it. Not wishing to remain in the wilderness—he “would 
not want to stay and live here”!4—the Infant teases the Soul: “I pay very little 
attention to your hunting.” Next, he scolds: “What are you shouting, what are 
you hunting, what are you babbling [or trumpeting] about? [...] You are al- 
ready desperate of hunting [...] and it seems to me that being hunted already 
disagrees with me [...]. I no longer wish to listen to you!”!® The Infant blames 
his elusiveness on what he understands as, from experience he says, the fickle 
state of the Soul’s love: “So many forget about me. It will be the same with 
you.”!” The Soul for her part affects a demanding chase, albeit not without a cer- 
tain periodic coy resistance of her own. At one point she orders the Child-stag 


11 This analogy is less securely made in the volume’s woodcuts that depict the Infant’s legs 
spread wide, and in the hand-colored image in the copy in Ghent, from which most of 
the images illustrated here were taken, where the largely opaque applied color obscures 
much of the body. 

12 “Hoe moechdi so seer va mi gevlié/och lief keert weder en laet mi u sien,’ fol. 63v. 

13 “Eer hē mijn herte mach ontdwalen,” fol. 56v. 

14 “Ic en wou met bliven hier om woné,’ fol. 57v. 

15 “Dis iagés roekic seer cleyne ory,’ fol. 57v. 

16 “Wat roepty wat iaech dij wat blaes/di so zeere [...] desperaet al dijn iagé sy,” “ 
geiaecht syn al tegé kere,” “En wil niet langher na u hoorē, fols. 57v, 59r, 58r. 

17 “want mijns v[or]geet so menich ma/Des ghelijcs het met u oec steet,” fol. 67r. 
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to leave her, to “go forth in your wilderness instantly!”!® Far more often than 
not, though, she dramatically pleads about and to her beloved. She exclaims, 
“I will search for you my whole life [...]. I love you dearly above all.”!° He is her 
“rose garden,” the one who “is always inside me, in my heart, in my soul, and 
also in my mind.”2° Ultimately, the Child-stag becomes subject to the Soul’s 
longing, and he feels as passionately for her as she for him. “You have locked 
away my heart,” he intones; “you suck from me love’s marrow.”?! 

The references in the hunt sequence in Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu 
to the wilderness and rose garden are two of many instances in the volume in 
which the landscape and its issue emblematically moralize bodily desire. The 
narrative culminates with a very specific moralizing motif: the hortus conclu- 
sus. In order for the Soul to entrap the Child-stag as her love interest, she leaves 
the untamed wilderness and enters an enclosed garden. She agrees, in other 
words, to resist lust. Her desired union with Christ is therefore contingent 
upon her purity. Two woodcuts in the volume illustrate this point. Both depict 
terrain demarcated by a wattle fence, with bountiful plant life therein. The first 
garden in the sequence (Fig. 91), which is devoid of figures, is described thusly: 
“This is the fence in which love resides. This is where Jesus wishes to be caught 
with the Soul.’22 The second (see Fig. 84) is populated by the Child, the Soul, 
and a hound. It is at this point that the Child-stag accepts the Soul’s love, for 
she has declared her intention to remain chaste. The verses pertaining to this 
turn of events are very clear about her bodily status, for they conflate the Soul 
with the Virgin Mary, much as theologians cast Mary as the bride in the Song of 
Songs. The Soul is described as “ornamented with virtues, surrounded by beau- 
tiful sunlight, with the moon beneath her feet and crowned with twelve stars” 
(Revelation 12:1).?3 This point of reference grafts yet another persona onto her: 
the Virgin of the Apocalypse or the Virgin of the Sun and the Moon discussed 
in Chapters 1 and 4, which theologians had linked to the belief that Mary’s 
flesh was ordained as pure and remained innocent. Indeed, in Van die gheeste- 
like kintscheyt ihesu the most praiseworthy attribute of the Soul was her virtue. 
The very name she was assigned defined her thusly: “her name is purity,’ the 


18 “Loopt hené in dijnce wildicheyt saen,” fol. 62v. 
19 “myn leven lanc moetic dy socké [...] want ic u hertelic minne bové al,’ fol. 58v. 


20 “rozen gaert,” fol. 72r; “Een een dat is my altos binnen/In herte in moet en oec in sinné,” 
fol. 61r. See Chapter 1 for the symbolism of the rose. 

21 “Mijn herte hebbes du opgesloté [...]/Du zughes wt my der minné merch,’ fol. 72v. 

22 “Dit is nu dé pant d[en] minné sijn Dair/ihtis vand[en] sielé m[es] wilt gevagé sijn, 
fol. 76r. 

23 “Gheciert vol duechdé en wel geraect/metter sonnen licht scoon ombevaé/Dic mane is 


onder haer voeté gedaé/Met xij. sterren opt hoot ghecroont,’ fol. 75r. 
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FIGURE 91 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), The Garden in which the Christ 
Child Wishes to Reside with the Virginal Soul (see caption for Fig. 84), fol. 76r 


text reads.”4 In this state of carnal virtue, the Soul is deeply appealing to the 
Infant, for purity enables spiritual union: “With her the animal likes to spend 
time because there is nothing between them, and two with nothing between 
them is one.”25 Physicality may have represented an ingress to spiritual love, 
and yet spiritual rewards were contingent upon bodily control. Thus, the Child, 


24 “Bi namen dat sij reynicheyt,’ fol. 75r. 


25 “Bi haer dat deirké hem gerne umeyt/wat tussché hē tweé nes middle geé./En twe sonder 


middle dit es een,” fol. 75r. 
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having deemed the Soul steadfast and deserving, enters the garden to reside 
with her, where the two unite in a state of pristine spiritual love. In shaping 
this message, the open terrain contrasts with the containment of the garden to 
sharply divide the Soul’s initial immoral carnality from the spiritual purity to 
which she later committed. The erotic tonalities of the text—‘I will search for 
you my whole life [...]. I love you dearly above all’—seem deliberately aimed 
to deepen the consequence of the Soul’s ultimate commitment to purity: the 
stronger the desire, the greater the sacrifice in renouncing it. 


2 Wounded Love 


Driving the tonal eroticism of Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu are acts and 
conditions of physical harm, such as when the Soul locks away the Infant’s 
heart and sucks his marrow. In another instance of this practice, the hound 
Favor, representing the Soul, claims to have received “wounds of the heart.”?6 
Midway through the volume, furthermore, a hound in pursuit of the Christ- 
stag “gnaws deep wounds” in the deer’s flank (Fig. 92). Having lacerated the 
object of his desire, the dog “becomes wounded himself?” However, the most 
deeply developed thread of the kind pertains to the wounding of Christ's flesh 
by the volume’s personifications, by the Soul in the love-hunt and the personi- 
fied Virtues in the Passion sequence, where the spears seem phallically (and 
erotically) wielded.?® Two images are devoted to this subject. In the hunt, the 
Soul, emboldened by Christ’s reciprocation of her love and in a prefiguration 
of Christ's sacrifice, pierces the stag with a sharp lance that was “exactly like 
the spear of higher love’? (Fig. 93). Second, in the Passion sequence Amor 
(Love) lances Christ’s side as he hangs on the tree (see Fig. 88). This image 
is afforded particular emphasis resulting from an oversight or error. Whereas 
other personifications in the volume are identified by banderoles that were 
cut into the woodblocks, the figure of Amor is not. Rather, a banderole with 
the word “Amor” and the lance the figure holds, were added by hand in brown 
ink after the book was printed.°° It would seem that Gheraert Leeu ordered 


26 “Hoe moechdi so seer va mi gevlié/och lief keert weder en laet mi u sien. wat ic hebbe 
herten wordé otfaé,” fol. 63v. 

27 “wort hi selve ghewont,’ fol. 73r. 

28 My thanks to Merry Wiesner-Hanks for making this point in response to my presentation 
of this chapter at the 2018 Attending to Early Modern Women conference. 

29 “Recht na der hogher minné ghere,” fol. 78r. 

30 These additions appear in at least six copies of the book printed by Leeu. One, which 
I have examined, is in Washington, DC, Library of Congress, Incun. 1488.V3, Rosenwald 
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FIGURE 92 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), A Hound Wounds the Child- 
Stag (see caption for Fig. 84), fol. 73r 


the post-printing embellishments as a correction, for his professional practices 
reveal an atypical concern for quality and accuracy in book production.*! 
Whatever the case, the hand-wrought additions carry considerable visual 
impact: they are less precise and lighter in tone than the printed marks on 
the page, even accounting for tonal changes in the ink and support over time. 
This emphasis, however unintentional, arrests the eye, causing it to linger and 
perhaps also to more deeply contemplate the brutality of the Crucifixion. The 


Collection. A second is the version from which the woodcuts illustrated here have been 
taken: Ghent, Universiteitsbibliotheek, BHSL.RES.1432. The others are: The Hague, 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, KW 150 F 10; two at Haarlem, Oude Boekerij, 56 D 6 (3) and 56 
D 10; and London, British Library, I[A.49776. It is highly likely that the changes originated 
with the printer and not with an owner or collector. For further discussion, see Dlabaéova, 
“De houtsnede die niet bestond,” 37-39. 

31 Leeu’s professionalism was recently discussed by Renaud Adam, “The Emergence of 
Antwerp as a Printing Centre: From the Earliest Days of Printing to the Reformation 
(1481-1520),” Die Gulden Passer 92 (2014): 22-23. 
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FIGURE 93 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), The Soul Wounds the Child-Stag 
(see caption for Fig. 84), fol. 78r 


iconography of the image also shapes meaning across the volume, for it aligns 
with the tropes of wounded love in the hunting sequence, in particular the 
piercing of the Child-stag by the Soul. These themes reciprocate to reinforce 
wounding as a key theme of persuasion within the volume. Like many images 
of the Infant discussed in the present study, these depicted woundings blur the 
boundaries between infancy and maturity, between presumed innocence and 
adult awareness.°? 


32 On the collapse of time between the Infancy and the Passion, see Alfred Acres, Renais- 
sance Invention and the Haunted Infancy (London: Harvey Miller, 2013); Mary Dzon, The 
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Wounds and wounding are central themes in three traditions of writing 
and imaging that resonate with the eroticism of Van die gheestelike kintscheyt 
ihesu: the secular love-hunt, the Song of Songs, and hagiography. The love- 
hunt can be traced to canonical Latin poets such as Ovid (43 BC-AD 17/18), 
whose writings shaped an enduring discourse that conveyed sexual desire 
through disciplined violence.*% Such desires are intoned in a Christian context 
in the Rothschild Canticles, a richly illustrated manuscript produced around 
1300-1320 in Flanders or the Rhineland. In the upper image of one double- 
register composition (Fig. 94), an animated sponsa strides enthusiastically 
toward a unicorn representing Christ, the sponsus. The creature’s beaming 
smile conveys pleasure in both the bride’s apparent ecstasy and the implied 
impending encounter between the two figures, qualities that, especially given 
the bride’s nude form, help to infuse the encounter with erotic tonalities.3+ 
Importantly, though, the sensual tenor of the image is contained in the min- 
iature below, as noted by Sherry C. M. Lindquist, where the unicorn, with its 
front legs splayed over the sponsa’s lap, is lanced clean-through by the servant 
of a mounted king.*° As with Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu, wounded 
love resonates erotically by reference to the bride’s (or Soul’s) ecstatic desire 
for her beloved. It is likewise brought to an abrupt halt, in the Rothschild 
Canticles by an act of wounding rather than an enclosed garden as with the 
incunable. 

The sensual intonations of wounded love in Van die gheestelike kintscheyt 
ihesu align quite closely with the content of the Rothschild Canticles, which 
in turn took its cue from the Song of Songs and its commentaries. Any num- 
ber of responses to the Song were in fact available in the Low Countries in 


Quest for the Christ Child in the later Middle Ages (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 2017); Elina Gertsman, “Signs of Death: The Sacrificial Christ Child in late- 
Medieval Art,” in The Christ Child in Medieval Culture: Alpha Es et O!, ed. Mary Dzon and 
Theresa M. Kenney (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2012), 66-91; and L. Sinanoglou, 
“The Christ Child as Sacrifice: A Medieval Tradition and the Corpus Christi Plays,” Specu- 
lum 48, no. 3 (1973): 491-509. For a broader investigation of time in the fifteenth-century 
southern Netherlands, see Matthew S. Champion, The Fullness of Time: Temporalities of 
the Fifteenth-Century Low Countries (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2017). 

33 Marcelle Thiébaux, The Stag of Love: The Chase in Medieval Literature (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1974; 2014), https://muse.jhu.edu/book/43897 (accessed May 20, 2016). 

34 Jeffrey F. Hamburger, The Rothschild Canticles: Art and Mysticism in Flanders and the 
Rhineland circa 1300 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990), 100. 

35 Sherry C. M. Lindquist, “The Meanings of Nudity in Medieval Art: An Introduction,” in The 
Meanings of Nudity in Medieval Art, ed. Sherry C. M. Lindquist (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 
2012), 15. 
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FIGURE 94 Flanders or the Rhineland, The Hunt for the Unicorn, from the Rothschild 
Canticles, c. 1300-20, manuscript illumination. Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, Yale University, New Haven, MS. 404, fol. 51r 


the later-fifteenth century, around the time Gheraert Leeu printed Van die 
gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu in 1488. Many of these responses were in the form 
of printed books, which had far wider circulation than a single illuminated 
manuscript like the Rothschild volume. Among these was the Netherlandish 
Canticum canticorum discussed above and in Chapter 4: when the Soul briefly 
neglects her beloved, he famously grieves: “you have wounded my heart, my sis- 
ter/bride, you have wounded my heart (vulnerasti cor meum soror mea/sponsa 
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vulnerasti cor meum)” (4:9) (see Fig. 64). Another was a poetic interpretation 
of the Song called the Tochter Syon that was composed by the Franciscan friar 
Lamprecht von Regensburg (c. 1215-after 1250) in the thirteenth century.?6 By 
the last decade of the fifteenth century Lamprecht’s poem had been translated 
into Dutch; Leeu printed an illustrated first edition titled Vand[er]| de dochtere 
valn] Syon een devoet exercitie (The daughters of Zion: a devout exercise) in 
1492. A woodcut in this edition shows Caritas piercing Christ in the heart with 
an arrow queued in a crossbow; the honey of sweet love that pours from the 
wound is collected in a chalice-like cup by Oratio (Prayer) (Fig. 95). This im- 
agery too had a loose precedent in the Rothschild Canticles. In a well-known 
bifolio presentation, a weeping sponsa in the lower register aims a spear to- 
ward the bridegroom, who is depicted as the Man of Sorrows in the facing page 
(Fig. 96). Jesus points at a bloody gash in his side while glancing back over his 
shoulder toward the bride. She is, his gesture and gaze imply, the source of 
this love-wound. Robert Mills asked whether this image “could have provided 
opportunities for male devotees to explore metaphors of sexual union with a 
god imaginatively gendered male” through the penetration of his body by the 
sponsa’s spear. This kind of sex-gender play complicated binaries of identity 
and desire in ways that expose “the degree to which positions of power and 
powerlessness in Christian discourse are in a state of perpetual circulation, 
the very mobility of which creates spaces for the excessive, transgressive, and 
perversely erotic.’3” Opportunities for viewers to think across heteronormative 
borders with Infancy imagery will be addressed in the following chapter, which 
explores same-sex desire. What is crucial for the time being is that both the 
adult and the infant Christ provided opportunities for erotic exploration and, 
as argued here, for defining the limits of bodily morality. 

Indeed, instances of erotically-intoned moralized violence against not only 
the adult but also the infant Christ are found in a number of vitae, including 
those of Colette of Corbie and Lydwine of Schiedam, whose narratives were 
circulating in roughly the same period when the other sources investigated 
in this chapter were produced. In both cases, erotic wounding is implicated 
not only through Christ but also through the embodiment of the protagonists. 
Colette of Corbie (1381-1447) was a reforming Poor Clare who founded con- 
vents under the patronage of the Burgundian ducal family and its supporters, 
including Duke Philip the Good and his wife Isabelle of Portugal, with whom 


36 Discussed by Scheepsma, The Limburg Sermons, 78-80. 
37 Robert Mills, Suspended Animation: Pain, Pleasure, and Punishment in Medieval Culture 
(London: Reaktion Books, 2005), 191-93. 
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FIGURE 95 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), Caritas Wounds 
Christ, while Oratio Collects Honey Flowing from his Heart, woodcut 
from Vand[er] de dochtere va[n] Syon een devoet exercitie, printed 
by Gheraert Leeu, Antwerp, 1492. Museum Plantin-Moretus, 
Antwerp, Printenkabinet R 47.3, fol. 12r 
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FIGURE 96 Flanders or the Rhineland, The Sponsa Pierces the Man of Sorrows, from the 
Rothschild Canticles, c. 1300-20, manuscript illumination. Beinecke Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library, Yale University, New Haven, MS. 404, fols. 18v—19r 


both Colette and Lydwine were contemporaries.38 The example of Colette’s 
vita used here, known as the Vie de soeur Colette (Life of Saint Colette), was 
composed by Colette’s confessor and companion Pierre de Vaux immediately 
after Colette’s death in 1447. A chapter on Colette’s “exercise of holy prayer” de- 
scribes how one day, while Colette was praying to the Virgin Mary to ask for in- 
tersession with the infant Jesus on her behalf, “a beautiful dish completely filled 
with small bits of flesh, like those of an innocent infant,” appeared before her.39 


38  Colette’s relations with the Burgundian ducal family are discussed by Monique Sommé, 
“The Dukes and Duchesses of Burgundy as Benefactors of Colette de Corbie and the 
Colettine Poor Clares,” in A Companion to Colette of Corbie, ed. Joan Mueller and Nancy 
Bradley Warren (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 32-55. For Colette in the visual arts of this period, 
see Andrea Pearson, “Imaging and Imagining Colette of Corbie: An Illuminated Version 
of Pierre de Vaux’s Vie de Colette,’ in A Companion to Colette of Corbie, ed. Joan Mueller 
and Nancy Bradley Warren (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 130-72, and Andrea Pearson, “Margaret of 
York, Colette of Corbie, and the Possibilities of Female Agency,’ in Les femmes, la culture 
et les arts en Europe, 357-65, with bibliography. 

39 “Au cours de cette prière, il lui fut présenté un beau plat rempli des petits morceaux de 
chair, comme ceux d'un enfant innocent; elle eut cette réponse: ‘Comment intercéder 
auprès de mon enfant pour ceux qui, par les répugnants péchés et offenses contre lui, le 
mettent en pièce tous les jours, en morceaux plus petits, que n'est dans ce plat la chair dé- 
coupée et dépecée?” Pierre de Vaux, Vie de soeur Colette, introduction, transcription, and 
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Colette heard this explanation: ‘This is what I [Mary] request of my beloved on 
account of the horrible sins, injuries, and offenses that people do against him, 
offenses that tear him into smaller pieces than the flesh cut up on this plate.” 
Here, the Infant’s minced flesh foreshadows the wounding of Christ's mature 
flesh in the Passion, about which Colette felt so strongly that she received the 
stigmata while in ecstasy: “several times in her hands, and in her feet and side, 
she felt pain and burning, as if she had been pierced by the nails and spear.’4° 
After her vision of the Infant, Colette “held for a considerable time the offenses 
[against the Child] in her heart in great sorrow and pain.”® 

A similar conjoining of child and adult in a context of violence is found 
in a vita of Lydwine of Schiedam (1380-1433). Lydwine was seriously injured 
while ice skating as a girl. Her legend is replete with references to the lifelong 
physical pain she was forced to endure because of it. Her biographers shaped 
that suffering as symptomatic of profound spiritual desire. A vita that assigns 
such experiences to Lydwine was composed by the highly influential Thomas 
a Kempis (1379-1471), a canon regular in the Congregation of Windesheim and 
author of the famed Imitatio Christi (Imitation of Christ). Thomas wrote that 
“a certain wondrous vision appeared to the virgin [Lydwine], on fire with the 
desire of communicating. For a certain visible likeness of a crucified Child with 
five wounds [of the Passion] appeared to her lying in bed, which afterward 
changed into a sacramental host with the same wounds [and] hung in the air 
over the sheet of her bed.”4? Lydwine implored “the Curé of the church that he 
should come to her, and see Christ appearing to her in a host, which also cer- 
tain others saw with their own eyes.”43 Lydwine thus participated in authen- 
ticating her own miraculous vision by inviting an authoritative figure, whose 
testament would be deemed credible, to witness it. This account by Thomas 
a Kempis was derived from the earlier writings of another of Lydwine’s bio- 
graphers, the Franciscan friar and preacher Johannes Brugman (1400-73). His 
version of Lydwine’s life was published after his death, in 1498, under the title 
Vita alme virginis Lijdwine de Schiedam (Life of the blessed virgin Lydwine 


notes by Elizabeth Lopez (Saint-Etienne, France: Publications de |’Université de Saint- 
Etienne, 1994), 91. 

40 “Plusieurs fois en ses mains, en ses pieds et au côté, elle sentait une douleur et une brûlure 
si vives qu'il lui semblait avoir été transpercée par les clous et par la lance.’ Pierre de Vaux, 
Vie de soeur Colette, 102. 

41 “Ces offenses, elle les imprima longtemps dans son coeur en grande tristesse et douleur.” 
Pierre de Vaux, Vie de soeur Colette, 91. 

42 Thomas a Kempis, St. Lydwine of Schiedam, Virgin, trans. Dom Vincent Scully, C. R. L. 
(London: Burns and Oates, 1912), 181. 

43 Thomas a Kempis, St. Lydwine of Schiedam, 182. 
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FIGURE 97 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), The Crucified Infant Christ 
Appears to Lydwine of Schiedam, woodcut from the Vita alme virginis Lijdwine 
by Johannes Brugman, printed by Otgier Nachtegael, Schiedam, 1498. 
The Morgan Library & Museum, New York, purchased with the Bennett 
Collection in 1902, inv. PML 661, fol. k5r 
PHOTO: THE MORGAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM, NEW YORK 


of Schiedam).*4 This episode was one of a handful chosen for illustration in 
the lengthy volume (Fig. 97): the crucified Infant appears suspended over 
Lydwine’s bed while the host rests on her chest. Lydwine received the stig- 
mata in the moment when the crucified Christ Child appeared to her, after 
which she experienced prolonged physical pain.*5 Experiences like those of 
Colette and Lydwine, in which saintly figures laid claim to a gamut of bodily 
responses in rapture, “sometimes (but not always) have highly erotic overtones 


44 Fora recent study with illustrations and bibliography, see Nelly Moerman, “Lidwina van 
Schiedam nader Bekeken: Houtsneden in vroege drukken” (MA thesis: University of Am- 
sterdam, 2012). See also Koen Goudriaan, “Het Leven van Liduina en die Modern Devotie,” 
Jaarboek voor Middeleeuwse Geschiedenis 6 (2003): 161-236 and Nico Lettinck, Praten als 
Brugman: de wereld van een Nederlandse volksprediker aan het einde van de Middeleeuwen 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 1999). 

45 As noted by Dom Vincent Scully in his translation of Thomas à Kempis, St. Lydwine of 
Schiedam, 181. 
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for both men and women,” as Carolyn Walker Bynum noted.*® While the adult 
Christ may figure more prominently than the Child in sensual hagiographic 
expression of the kind, the Infant appears in episodes that deploy eroticism 
in moments of spiritual definition that promoted the holy status of the figures 
in question. Such themes also resonated through mystery plays that were in- 
spired by Eucharistic miracles. In these accounts, the Infant appeared to the 
priest during the mass only to be ritually “slain and dismembered before the 
eyes of the congregation.’*” It thus was not only the spiritually elite women 
of hagiography who were implicated in this way, but also the laity at large. 
Among this group were readers of Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu. Indeed, 
albeit the Soul in the volume was consistently embodied visually as female, 
the volume attended to men as well: midway through the hunt sequence the 
pronouns for the Soul change from female to male.** Certainly viewers did not 
need to see bodies of their own sex in the pages of the volume to meaningfully 
engage with its lessons. Yet the Soul's vacillation between female and male may 
have made the moralizing content seem more pertinent to at least some men. 


3 The Infant Christ as an Operative of Virtue 


As with the adult Christ in the Netherlandish Canticum canticorum discussed in 
Chapter 4, the sensual content and intonations of Van die gheestelike kintscheyt 
ihesu contributed to shaping the Child as an agent and jurist of sexual moral- 
ity. Indeed, all was not settled when the Soul and the Infant entered the hortus 
conclusus. The Soul, deeply gratified that the object of her desire “cannot stop 
himself” from running toward her, has a moment of weakness: “her heart burst 
with lust.’49 These lustful feelings were quickly extinguished, however, when 
the Child intervened with a “miracle” on the hunter’s behalf, in which “sins are 


n, u 


removed from her”: “[o]ut of love he wants to rest on it [to suppress the Soul’s 
lust], and so he renders unto her his everlasting peace.”5? Christ, then, extin- 
guished the Soul’s lustful feelings. To be sure, some responsibility remains with 


46 Caroline Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food to 
Medieval Women (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), 77. 

47 Leah Sinanoglau, “The Christ Child as Sacrifice: A Medieval Tradition and the Corpus 
Christi Plays,’ Speculum 48, no. 3 (July 1973): 491-509. 

48 The pronoun “she” previously used for the hunter has now changed to “he,” without a cor- 
responding change in the depicted figure’s sex in the woodcuts: “Aldus sal doen die iagher 
innich/wilt hi syns iaghens sijn gewinnich/Aen stele aen lijf. puer ongedect/Clear suuer 
reyne en onbevlect,” fol. 75v. 

49 “Dat aen hem kan hinderé yet,” “haers herté borst met lus,” fol. 75v. 

50  “wonde[r],” “Die sonden syn van haer ontverret,” “So wilt hi wt liefdé dair op rusté/En set 
op haer sine eewigné vrede,” fols. 75y, 75V. 
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the hunter, for “if she wants to win what she hunts, [she must be] in soul and in 
body, pure and uncovered, clear, true, clean, and unspoiled.”* If the Soul fails 
in her quest for purity, the verses contend, her hunting will have no effect on 
the Child: her mark will purposefully avoid capture. Far more than not, though, 
it is the Child who is fashioned as the singular judge, jury, and executioner of 
lust. He is, therefore, an operative of sexual virtue. 

The moralization of sexual behavior by the Christ Child is not unlike the 
agency afforded to him in some vitae and exempla. The abilities assigned to 
him in this area took a number of forms. In some cases, the Infant was able to 
discern between those who had strayed from virtuous carnal behavior—these 
were individuals who were unable to control lustful sensations and activities— 
and those who had not. From the former group he withheld spiritual rewards. 
For example, a vita of an unnamed Dominican nun of the convent Engelthal 
in Germany relates how the sister saw a host in the hands of a priest transform 
into a child, the infant Christ. The tot began to interact with other women pro- 
fessed at the convent in accord with their purity: he was tender and joyful only 
with those he discerned as worthy in this way.5? Other commentators assigned 
to the Child an ability to miraculously release persons from lustful desire. Such 
is the case with Christina of Markyate (c. 1096/98-c. 1155), prioress at the abbey 
of Markyate near St. Albans in England. Christina, according to her unidenti- 
fied biographer, 


begged to be freed from temptation. Even in solitude she unwillingly en- 
dured lustful urges. Then the Son of the Virgin looked kindly down upon 
the lowly estate of his handmaid and brought her the consolation of an 
unheard-of grace. In the guise of a small child he came to the arms of his 
sorely tested spouse [Christina] and remained with her the whole day, 
not only being felt but also seen. The maiden took the child in her hands, 
gave thanks and pressed him to her bosom. And with immeasurable de- 
light she held him at one moment to her virginal breast, at another felt 
him in her innermost being. Who shall describe the abounding sweet- 
ness with which the servant was filled by this honour paid her by creator? 


51 Seen. 48. 

52 “Eine dominikanerin des Konvents Engeltal in Franken sah, daß die oblate in de Priesters 
Hand zu einem Kindlein ward, und wenn er es den Frauen darbot, so gebardete es sich 
gegen jegliche entsprechend ihrem Leben. Gegen etliche gebardete es sich gar zärtlich 
und fréhlich, gegen etliche nicht also.’ Cited in Peter Browe, Die Eucharistischen Wunder 
des Mittelalters (Breslau: Müller & Seiffert, 1938), 42. Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast, 229, 
n. 26, interprets Christ’s actions as a commentary on the sisters’ purity. 
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From that moment, the fire of lust was so completely extinguished [in 
her] that never again could it be revived.53 


As with the Soul in Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu, the implication with 
Christina is that she became a more appealing supplicant in the heart and 
mind of the Infant once the potential for lust was doused. It is not Christina, 
however, but the Christ Child who is credited with this transformation. Similar 
evocations of the Infant as a healer of bodily urges appear in sources produced 
as much for lay as monastic readers. A case in point is a passage from Voragine’s 
Legenda aurea, in the chapter on Christ’s birth. The content invokes Christ’s 
childhood in the story of a “fallen” woman who feared Christ would condemn 
her for her bodily sins. Voragine wrote that she “considered herself worthy of 
hell; turning her mind to heaven she thought of herself as unclean; dwelling on 
the Lord’s passion, she knew she had been ungrateful. But then she thought to 
herself that children are more ready to be kind, so she appealed to Christ in the 
name of his childhood, and a voice told her that she had won forgiveness.”5+ 
These accounts reveal that sexual feelings were considered released and for- 
given, specifically through host-wafer miracles but others as well, and also by 
the experiences of visions and voices. However, in these narratives and others 
like it, carnal desire was liberated not by passive means (as implied by their 
having been “set free” as Bynum described®*) or through an individual’s per- 
sonal fortitude, but rather by the Infant’s intervention. He is in these sources 
the catalyst of extinguished lust. 


4 The Limits of Eroticism 


Despite a vibrant market for illustrated literature on the Christ Child in the 
late-fifteenth century, as evidenced by the production of multiple editions of 
some works of the kind, Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu was printed only 
once.56 Furthermore, although the reuse of blocks was a common practice by 


53 Charles H. Talbot, trans., The Life of Christina of Markyate, revised with introduction and 
notes by Samuel Fanous and Henrietta Leyser (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 48. 
See also Ruth Mazo Karras and Jacqueline Murray, “The Sexual Body,’ in A Cultural History 
of the Human Body in the Medieval Age, ed. Linda Kalof (Oxford: Berg, 2010), 59-75 and 
232-25, with Christina of Markyate on 74. 

54 Voragine, The Golden Legend, 1:42. 

55 Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast, 248. 

56 Andrew Pettegree and Malcolm Walsby, eds., Netherlandish Books: Books Published in the 
Low Countries and Dutch Books Printed Abroad before 1601, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 1:723, 
entry 16550. 
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Netherlandish printers in this period and one in which Gheraert Leeu often 
engaged, only one block from this project was used in a later volume printed 
in his shop: the image of the Infant appearing to the Soul in a crown of thorns 
mentioned above (see Fig. 86).5” Various socio-religious and practical pres- 
sures may have accounted for these circumstances. I wish to raise a specific, 
content-related possibility: that the texts and images pushed Christocentric 
eroticism too far for some viewers. There are some compelling if admittedly 
speculative reasons for introducing this idea, as evident in the reproductions 
from Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu presented thus far, from a hand- 
colored version of the book in Ghent that I chose for illustration here. The 
color was likely considered to enhance the visual appeal of the book on the 
whole, and the touches of red paint on the body of the crucified Infant per- 
haps pricked the compassion of viewers as I have suggested. Yet these points 
do not diminish the fact that the paint applied to the Child’s form is nearly 
opaque, thereby precluding visual access to his otherwise nude body. This is 
true in all three of the volume’s major sequences. In the first and second, that 
is, in the nurturing of the Infant and in the hunt, broad areas of applied blue 
and red paint swathe the Child’s body such that his entire form is nearly con- 
cealed, with the exception of his face (see Figs. 84, 85, 86, 89, 92, 93). (The use 
of red and blue may have been meaningful to the painter and to the volume’s 
viewers. Blue, the color of Mary’s mantle in any number of images of the pe- 
riod, associates Christ with his mother, a particularly appropriate reference 
for infancy imagery, and red invokes the blood of Christ’s sacrifice.) Not only 
this, but the application of color is such that even the contours of the Infant’s 
body are more often than not obscured, almost as if he were not embodied at 
all.58 These effects and their implications are driven home by comparing the 
obfuscation of the Child’s body in the hand-colored example of the incunable 
to its accessibility in an unadorned version in Washington (Fig. 98). 

The approach to color application is quite different in the last section of the 
volume, the Crucifixion sequence, where the illustrations perhaps provided 
the greatest challenge to sensitive producers and viewers (see Figs. 87 and 88). 
In this section Christ’s figure seems to hold neither infant nor adult status—oy, 
perhaps more aptly described, it occupies a liminal space somewhere between 
infancy and maturity. For example, Christ’s body is rendered in comparatively 


57 Kokand van Heertum, Woodcuts in Incunabula, 1:249. This woodcut appears twice in the 
volume, on fols. 15v and 1o0r. 

58 It may be significant that in the Ghent volume the paint applied to the Infant’s form often 
strays far outside the contour lines of the figure while that applied to other aspects of the 
woodcuts does not. The same can be said of the loincloths added to the Passion sequence. 
It seems that two hands with different skill-sets were at work in this way, perhaps acting 
in different moments in the book’s history. 
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FIGURE 98 Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist AM?), The Child-Stag, 
woodcut from Van die gheestlike kintscheyt ihesu ghemoraliseert. Ende 
vander iacht der minnen tusschen die devote innighe ziele ende dat 
dierken ihesus, printed by Gheraert Leeu, Antwerp, 1488. Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC, Incun. 1488.V3, fol. 81r 


larger scale here than in the first two parts of the book. His form is propor- 
tionally closer to grown rather than infant status in comparison both to his 
depiction in the first two sections and to the personified figures in the first and 
third. On the other hand, Christ’s figure is somewhat smaller in scale relative 
to the personifications (if not necessarily to the tree), and is also muscularly 
undefined in comparison to any number of contemporaneous depictions of 
the crucified adult Jesus, even accounting for differences in effect across the 
artistic media. Furthermore, the terms ‘kint,’ “kindeken,” and “cleijne kinde- 
ken” (child, small child or infant) describe Jesus in the corresponding text in 
the Crucifixion sequence, just as they do in the first and second sections. The 
liminality between the infant and adult Christ advanced in this part of the 
book links innocence to sacrifice as already mentioned. Yet the acts of vio- 
lence committed against the Child perchance contributed to the decision by 
the book’s producers to represent a type of physicality that implied adulthood 
more than infancy: they were perhaps uncomfortable with an infant’s body as 
a subject of torture despite the conventionality of such Christ-Child themes 
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in vitae and exempla. It is not, after all, Jesus’s infant body that is pierced in 
the hunt sequence but rather that of the stag upon which he rides. Whatever 
the case, the crucified Christ’s bare flesh is obscured by the paint in two ways 
in the Passion sequence: by short strokes of red that signify bleeding wounds 
and by the addition of a loincloth. 

The obfuscation of Christ’s body in the Ghent copy of Van die gheestelike 
kintscheyt ihesu is worth exploring briefly in the context of a commentary on 
images of the Infant by the Leuven theologian Johannes Molanus (1533-85) 
that was discussed in the Introduction to this study. Briefly, for Molanus the 
naked Christ Child posed a serious threat to Christian morality: images of his 
fleshly form, whether the ostentatio genitalium or the rump in a reference to 
sodomy, could very well inspire “every lust of the corrupt flesh [...]. As if [...] 
flesh by itself were not sufficient for bringing down a man, who is prone to a 
thousand temptations because of his human weakness, even without the stim- 
ulation of external provocations.’59 Children who beheld such imagery risked 
developing illicit, sinful perspectives on physical love that would carry into 
adulthood. It was the artists of these perilous images who bore responsibility 
for endangering the innocents: “Certainly if these painters should look at the 
work of past times, they would soon observe that the boy Jesus was decently 
and modestly portrayed then, and realize how far they have degenerated from 
the simplicity of their ancestors.’©° In short, to Molanus’s mind Christ-Child 
nakedness profoundly threatened the makers and viewers of such images. 

Molanus may have composed his indictment of Infant nudity in a post- 
Tridentine, iconoclastic era, when sensitivity to visual meaning, perhaps most 
especially sexual meaning, was amplified. Yet in defending viewers against of- 
fensive imagery, he drew from a theological tradition that presented Christ- 
Child imagery as carnally problematic. Indeed, other clerical writers joined 
Molanus in believing that Christological imagery, whether tangible or con- 
jured in the imagination, could provoke bodily responses that they considered 
sinful. Much of this evidence pertains to the adult Jesus and specifically to the 
Crucifixion. Indeed, as Sarah Salih has argued, the Crucifixion was the “pri- 
mary erotic image of the middle ages.’® Yet given his critique of Christ-Child 
nudity, the content of Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu may have offended 
Molanus had it come under his scrutiny. The potential for offense seems sited 


” 


59 “cuiusvis demortuae carnis libidinem;” “Quasi [...] interior caro non sufficeret sibi in 
deiiciendo homine, in mille tentationes fragilitate tandem sua collapsuro, nisi & exter- 
nae augerentur provocations.” These and the following quotations are from Freedberg, 
‘Johannes Molanus,” 239-40. 

60 “Certe si antiquas picturas consulere velint, facile advertent in eis puerum IESUM decen- 
ter & honeste depictum esse, ac sese multum a maiorum simplicitate degenerasse.” 

61 Salih, “Erotica,” 208. 
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not only in the exposed genitals, however, but also in the erotic tonalities of the 
text. The flirtatious dialogue of the hunt, and the tropes of wounded love there 
and in the Passion section, very well may have suggested unseemly responses 
even after the genitals were rendered inert by the application of color. 

Despite previous discussions on the erotic potential of the Crucifixion, 
I would argue that we have yet to fully recognize the complexity of Christologi- 
cal sensuality and its endgame, including the deployment of the landscape, 
both expansive and contained, in this genre of representation. Indeed, the 
eroticism of the love-hunt in Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu was achieved 
by imaginatively cross-referencing the sacred and the profane, and in the pro- 
cess the open terrain and the enclosed garden as well, to tease out the desired 
effect. Sensuality did not require an exposed penis for inscription, albeit the 
volume’s illustrations may have raised fears about this pictorial detail in some 
minds. The reworking by the volume’s designers of the complex references 
outlined above—these are certainly not the only points of reference from 
which material could have been drawn—required a profound understand- 
ing of various textual traditions and the ability to synthesize them to impart 
moralized approaches to the body. If in making this point my description of 
the volume’s eroticism seems to overreach, it is perhaps because we are accus- 
tomed to interpreting such works through the lenses of exegetical allegory and 
interiority.®? The revisionist ways of approaching Van die gheestelike kintscheyt 
ihesu and other evidence sourced for this study offer important correctives to 
the historical record: theology and personal devotion are not the only touch- 
points at work in Christian cultural production. The outcome of the pluralistic 
approach for which I advocate is a more exacting historization of images, texts, 
and responses to them. 

In activating tonal eroticism in Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu, the 
book’s producers likely had an array of readers and viewers in mind, even if for 
printer Gheraert Leeu it was with the aim of capitalizing on the popularity of 
Infancy texts and images. Indeed, if this volume appealed to audiences across 
class and gender lines as seems likely, then the bodily expectations it conveyed 
were key takeaways for a broader range of readers and viewers than had yet to 
be understood. The next chapter accounts for another aspect of Christ-Child 
moralization, namely, the particularly vilified practices of same-sex attraction. 
If the images addressed there seem more (or less) tonally erotic than the wood- 
cuts of the present chapter, it may be precisely because they cannot be readily 
associated with a given text. Their meanings are, and were, malleable and elu- 
sive, thereby opening up the possibility of transgressive interpretations, past 
and present. 


62 Iam grateful to an anonymous reviewer of this book’s manuscript for this idea. 
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FIGURE 99 Joos van Cleve, The Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist Embracing and Kissing, 
c. 1515, oil on oak, 104 x 74 cm. Private collection 
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CHAPTER 6 
Kissing Kids 


For morals, too, are handed on from shared company, just as Alexander, 
the subduer of the world, was not able to be without the vices of Leonidas 
his pedagogue, with which he had been stained when still just a young 
lad. 


JEAN GERSON, Against the corruption of youths, c. 14021 


He took fair Elsselijn by the hand, 
all by her snow white hands; 
he led her to a bed he found, 
in the forest deep and green. [...] 
Upon a bench he sat her down, 
[...] ‘in this year a whore you'll be’ 
Antwerps liedboek (Antwerp songbook), second quarter of the sixteenth century? 


The poetic verses and illustrations in the Christ-Child incunable from Antwerp 
discussed in the previous chapter intoned eroticism to moralize carnal love. 
The wild terrain and its antithesis, the hortus conclusus, were key themes in 
this objective, deployed in the service of defining the boundaries between the 
licit and the illicit. The present chapter turns to other Infancy imagery to in- 
vestigate a kind of physicality that this study has not yet addressed, namely, 


1 “namet mores trahuntur a convictu quemadmodum Alexander, domitor orbis, carere non po- 
tuit vitiis Leonidis pedagogi sui, quibus adhuc puerulus fuerat infectus.” Jean Gerson, Oeuvres 
completes 10, L'oeuvre polémique, ed. Palémon Glorieux (Paris: Desclée, 1974), 28, translated by 
Lionel Yaceczko. 

2 “Hi nam schoon Elsselijn bi der hant,/Bi haer sneewitte handen;/Hi leyse daer hi een bed- 
deken vant,/Dat groene wout ten eynde./[...] Hi sette haer neder op die banc,/[...] ‘moechdy 
dit jaer een huerlinc zjin.” Antwerps liedboek (Een schoon liedekens. Boeck inden welcken ghy 
in vinden sult. Veelderhande liedekens), published by Jan Roulans, Antwerp, 1544 (third ed.), 
cited in Hermina Joldersma and Dieuwke van der Poel, “Across the Threshold to Maturity: 
Gender and Mobility in the ‘Antwerp Songbook,” Itineraria 8 (2009): 200-01. 
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same-sex attraction. This subject is difficult to reach let alone interrogate in 
early Netherlandish art. Two men or two women are rarely depicted together 
in explicit sex acts, and scholars have yet to identify more than a few pictorial 
codes that would help modern viewers comprehend portrayed figures as desir- 
ous in this way.* Yet considerable textual evidence about same-sex relations 
survives from this period, as one aspect of the larger critique of sexuality that 
this book has helped to reveal.> This evidence in turn strongly suggests that 
visual images have more to convey about the issue. We simply have not seen it. 

This chapter proposes that same-sex desire can be located and understood 
through the prism of visuality. As discussed in the Introduction to this study, 
“visuality” refers here to the cultural contingency and subjectivity of visual ex- 
perience: in this model, described by Elizabeth LEstrange as the “situational 
eye,’ visual interpretation is experientially driven and intertextual. I take as 
an inroad to same-sex expressions the depiction of two probable male bodies 
in paintings described by art historians as “the infants Christ and St. John the 
Baptist embracing and kissing” (Fig. 99), in which landscapes, gardens, and the 
yield of the natural world help to shape meaning. I hope to show that it was 
possible for viewers to draw from contingent resources, including variously 
available printed images, and from subjective viewing positions to moralize 
the carnal engagement of these two boys. Indeed, not only was the Christ Child 
a vehicle of sexual persuasion as previous chapters demonstrated, but the de- 
cades in which the theme flourished coincided with sharpened critiques about 
so-called “abhorrent” same-sex acts across the Low Countries, expressed for 


3 Portions of this chapter have appeared as Andrea Pearson, “Visuality, Morality, and Same-Sex 
Desire: Images of the Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist in Early Netherlandish Art,” Art 
History 38, no. 3 (2015): 434-61 (with permission from the Association for Art Historians) 
and Andrea Pearson, “Consumption as Eroticism in Early Netherlandish Art,” in Imagery and 
Ingenuity in Early Modern Europe: Essays in Honor of Jeffrey Chipps Smith, ed. Alisa Carlson, 
Catharine Ingersoll, and Jessica Weiss (Turnhout: Brepols, 2019). 

4 As discussed by Diane Wolfthal, In and Out of the Marital Bed: Seeing Sex in Renaissance 
Europe (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010), 155-85. 

5 In addition to the bibliography cited below, work by Jonas Roelens is shedding consider- 
able light on the historical issues at hand. See “Gossip, Defamation and Sodomy in the Early 
Modern Southern Netherlands,’ Renaissance Studies 32, no. 2 (2018): 1-34; “Fornicating 
Foreigners: Sodomy, Migration, and Urban Society in the Southern Low Countries (1400- 
1700),” Dutch Crossing 41, no. 3 (2017): 229-46; “Visible Women. Female Sodomy in the Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Southern Netherlands (1400-1550),” BMGN/Low Countries His- 
torical Review 130, no. 3 (2015): 3-24; and “From Slurs to Silence? Sodomy and Mendicants in 
the Writings of Catholic Laymen in Early Modern Ghent,” Sixteenth Century Journal 46, no. 3 
(2015): 629-49. For a broader view, see Wannes Dupont, Elwin Hofman, and Jonas Roelens, 
eds., Verzwegen Verlangen. Een Geschiedenis van Homoseksualiteit in Belgié | Silenced Desires. 
A History of Homosexuality in Belgium] (Antwerp: Vrijdag, 2017). 
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example in a deepening criminalization of sodomy. The potential for viewers 
to read the imagery of the paintings as condemnatory was heightened further 
still by its devotional content, given that same-sex practices were thought to 
jeopardize salvation. Yet for certain viewers with desires of the kind—this is 
an understudied audience to be sure—and for anyone with flexible interpre- 
tive perspectives and skills, the paintings perhaps challenged both the norms 
of marriage and reproduction (formerly termed “heteronormativity”®) and the 
presumed damnation of same-sex practitioners. To demonstrate these ideas 
I will look at and beyond the terrain and its bounty to other motifs of the paint- 
ings. One of these is the kiss that culminates the infants’ mutual engagement, 
which resonates with among other sources the Canticum canticorum of the 
Vulgate. In the end, historicizing the reciprocity between visuality and sexual- 
ity gives greater methodological breadth to a field that is now beginning to 
attend to these perspectives.” The chapter therefore broadens the interpretive 
topography for early Netherlandish art. 


1 Ambiguities 


Nineteen paintings of the infants Christ and St. John the Baptist embrac- 
ing and kissing are attributed to the Antwerp painter Joos van Cleve (active 
1505/08-d. 1540/41), to his workshop, or to his followers. Quentin Metsys 


6 See the critique by Karma Lochrie, “Heterosexuality,” in A Cultural History of Sexuality in the 
Middle Ages, ed. Ruth Evans (Oxford: Bloomsbury, 2011), 37-56 and 225-32, as well as Noreen 
Giffney, Michelle M. Sauer, and Diane Watt, “Introduction: The Lesbian Premodern,” in The 
Lesbian Premodern, ed. Noreen Giffney, Michelle M. Sauer, and Diane Watt (New York: Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2011), 1-17. 

7 Exceptions are Andrea Pearson, “The Problem of Male Embodiment in Two Diptychs from Bru- 
ges,’ Chap. 3 in Envisioning Gender in Burgundian Devotional Art, 1350-1530: Experience, Author- 
ity, Resistance (Aldershot, Eng.: Ashgate, 2005), 90-135; Wolfthal, In and Out of the Marital Bed, 
155-85; Margaret D. Carroll, “Bosch’s Iron Age,” in Masculinities, Childhood, Violence: Attending 
to Early Modern Women—and Men. Proceedings of the 2006 Symposium, ed. Amy L. Leonard 
and Karen L. Nelson (Newark: University of Delaware Press, 2011), 239-65. See also Michael 
Camille, “For our Devotion and Pleasure: The Sexual Objects of Jean, Duc de Berry,’ Art His- 
tory 24, no. 2, (April 2001): 169-94 and “Manuscript Illumination and the Art of Copulation,” in 
Constructing Medieval Sexuality, ed. Karma Lochrie, Peggy McCracken, and James A. Schultz, 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1998), 58-90; and Robert Mills, Seeing Sodomy in 
the Middle Ages (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2015) and Suspended Animation: Pain, 
Pleasure, and Punishment in Medieval Culture (London: Reaktion Books, 2005). 

8 Although the examples discussed here were produced between c. 1515 and 1530, others, by 
Joos van Cleve’s followers, may have been made as late as 1550. A quick internet search re- 
veals that there are many other works of similar composition, including some that portray, 
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(1466-1530), Joos’s contemporary in Antwerp, produced one known work of 
the kind.? Although the paintings are not dated, it seems that the first exam- 
ples appeared around 1515, inspired by a work by the Milanese artist Marco 
d’Oggiono (c. 1475/77-1530) that had entered the collection of Margaret of 
Austria, regent of the Netherlands, in Mechelen by 1513 (Fig. 100).!° Visual 
and documentary evidence points to both commissioned and open-market 
works, which together signal the appeal of the imagery to different social and 
economic groups." Very little about the reception of the paintings has been 
written, however. The situation is complicated by the absence of pictorial attri- 
butes and primary textual evidence that would provide a path forward. Indeed, 
no known biblical or apocryphal passage, hagiographic account, sermon, or 
refrain is a convincing source for the iconography.!? Artists may have found 


rather than the two infants, adult men and women engaging in sex acts. For the paint- 
ings by Joos and his workshop, see the catalogue in John Oliver Hand, Joos van Cleve: 
The Complete Paintings (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2004), 164-66; Laura Traversi, 
“Il Tema dei ‘Due fanciulli che si baciano e abbracciano’ tra ‘Leonardismo Italiano’ e 
‘Leonardismo Fiammingo,’ Raccolta Vinciana 27 (1997): 373-437; and Micha Leeflang, 
Joos van Cleve: A Sixteenth-Century Antwerp Artist and his Workshop (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2015), 79-85 and 170-71. For Metsys, see Larry Silver, The Paintings of Quinten Massys with 
Catalogue Raisonné (Montclair, NJ: Allanheld and Schram 1984), 81-82. 

9 Larry Silver, “Kith and Kin: A Rediscovered Sacred Image by Massys,’ in Shop Talk: 
Studies in Honor of Seymour Slive, ed. Cynthia P. Schneider, William W. Robinson, and 
Alice I. Davies (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Art Museums, 1995), 232-36. 

10 The d’Oggiono painting is ultimately indebted to a design by Leonardo da Vinci. The Ital- 
ian connection is not my focus here. Interested readers should consult Dan Ewing, “Joos 
van Cleve und Leonardo: Italienische kunst in niederlandischer tibersetzung,” in Joos van 
Cleve: Leonardo des Nordens, exh. cat., Suermondt-Ludwig-Museum, Aachen, ed. Peter 
van den Brink with the collaboration of Alice Taatgen and Heinrich Becker (Stuttgart: 
Belser, 2011), 120, with additional bibliography. 

11 Inventory entries document works of the theme in the collections of Margaret of Austria, 
Margaret’s nephew the Emperor Charles v, the French Queen Margaret of Navarre, and 
the English royal family, while coats-of-arms identify the patrons of the Chicago example 
as a married couple, Pompeius Occo and Gerbrich Claes. Ewing, “Joos van Cleve und 
Leonardo,” 120-2. For the “mass production of popular devotional panels” by Joos van 
Cleve and other Antwerp artists, see Leeflang, Joos van Cleve, 70-75. 

12 The closest source I have found, if one can indeed be reasonably offered, is the Pistis 
Sophia 1:61, in which the Holy Spirit came to Jesus in his infancy, in mirror form, such that 
Mary and Joseph could not tell them apart. The encounter culminated in an embrace and 
kiss: “We [Mary and Joseph] found the Spirit bound to the bed. And we looked at thee 
[Christ] with him, we found thee like him. He that was bound to the bed was released, 
and he embraced thee, he kissed thee. And thou also, thou didst kiss him, and you be- 
came one.” The Fall of Sophia: A Gnostic Text on the Redemption of Universal Consciousness, 
trans. with commentary by Violet MacDermot (Great Barrington, MA: Lindisfarne Books, 
2001), 156. The setting resonates particularly well with Quentin Metsys’s version of the 
theme illustrated below, of which there are many variants. It has also been suggested that 
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FIGURE 100 





Marco d’Oggiono, The Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist Embracing and 
Kissing, c. 1500-30, oil on wood, 64.3 x 48.1 cm (25.3 x 18.9 in). Royal Collection 
Trust, inv. RCIN 405463 

© HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 2018 
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this situation advantageous, for it untethered the imagery from interpretive 
expectations and therefore presumably deepened its appeal. Infrared reflecto- 
graphic studies do point to some intentionality in the subject matter, however, 
for they leave little doubt that in some cases the figures were conceptualized 
as Christ and John at the start, even if this evidence does not appear in the 
completed panels. A reflectogram (Fig. 101) for a version in Chicago (Fig. 102), 
where the infants are positioned within an architectural framework and be- 
neath a baldacchino, shows that an aureole for the Holy Ghost was drawn 
above the more active right-hand figure to signal that tot as Christ. By contrast, 
a reflectogram (Fig. 103) for a version in The Hague (Fig. 104) revealed a nim- 
bus around the head of the passive figure on the left but not the active one on 
the right, thereby denoting the former as Christ.! Indeed, in the absence of a 
direct means by which to identify the figures, some viewers were befuddled 
by the subject: inventory entries describe the two children not as Christ and 
St. John but rather simply as infants or, as in one case, “two boys naked.”* 


the theme represents the first meeting of Christ and John after John’s return from Egypt, 
as described in apocryphal patristic writings and responses to it, such as those by Pseudo- 
Bonaventura. By this time the two children were much older, however, which draws this 
reading into question, a point made by Hand, Joos van Cleve, 96-98. 

13 Martha Wolff discussed the infrared reflectographic study of the Chicago panel in, “The 
infants Christ and Saint John the Baptist embracing, 1520/25,” in Northern European and 
Spanish Paintings before 1600 in the Art Institute of Chicago: A Catalogue of the Collection, 
ed. Martha Wolff (New Haven: Yale University Press and Chicago: The Art Institute of 
Chicago, 2008), 164, with reference to Laura Traversi and Jorgen Wadum, “Un tableau avec 
Deux Enfants s’Embrassant au Mauritshuis,” in La peinture dans les Pays-Bas au 16° Siècle, 
pratiques datelier infrarouges et autres méthodes d'investigation, le dessin sous-jacent et la 
technologies dans la peinture, Colloque XII, n-13 Sept. 1997, ed. Hélène Verougstraete and 
Roger Van Schoute with Anne Dubois (Louvain: Reuters Publishing, 1999), 99-109. 

14 “Item, ung aultre tableau de deux petitz enffans, embrassant et baissant l'ung l'aulture, 
sur l'arbette, fort bien fait,’ Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Cinq Cents de Colbert 124, 
fol. 73r, in H. Michelant, “Inventaire des vaisselles, joyaux, tapisseries, peintures, manu- 
scrits, etc. de Marguerite d'Autriche, régente et gouvernante des Pays-Bas, dressée son pal- 
ais de Malines, le g juillet 1523,” in Academie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Beaux- 
Arts de Belgique sér. 3, vol. 12 (1871): 86; “Premierement, ung tableau de deux petitz josnes 
enffans qui se baissent lung l’autre,” Lille, Archives départementales du Nord, B 3507: 
[1516], in J. Finot, “Fragment d'un inventaire de tableaux et d'objets d'art,’ Inventaire som- 
maire des Archives départementales du Nord, antérieures a 1790, sér. B, vIII (1895), 211; “A 
Jehan Duboys, marchand demourant a Envers 67 libres 8 sols pour quatre aultre tableaux 
aussi faictz a ’huille, en un des quels sont portraictz deux enffans baissant ensemble,” in 
J. J. Guiffrey, “Tableaux achetées par Francois Ier (1528-1529), in Nouvelles Archives de l'art 
francais 1 (1879): 42-44; “Un aultre petit tableau sur bois ou est figure deux petits enfants 
nudzse baisant, garniz de son chassis aussy de bois,” in George Wildenstein, “Inventaire 
après décès de Marguerite de Navarre, Reine de France (1615),” in Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
100 (March 1958), 150-53; and “Leonard de Vince. Two Boys naked. A Landskip. Dutch 
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See 


FIGURE 101 Infrared reflectogram detail of Fig. 102 





That these two tots were indeed interpreted as boys and not girls reaches back 
to the Marco d’Oggiono prototype (see Fig. 100). The sex of the right-hand fig- 
ure is clear in both this work and in the Netherlandish examples based upon it, 


present,” in Inventory Whitehall, 1666-67, p. 20, no. 355, cited in John Shearman, Early 
Italian Pictures in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), p. 155, n. 151. The descriptions were discussed recently as a group 
by Ewing, “Joos van Cleve und Leonardo,’ 120-22. 
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FIGURE 102 Joos van Cleve, The Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist Embracing and 
Kissing, c. 1520-25, oil on wood, 74.7 x 57.6 cm (29.4 x 22.7 in). The Art Institute 
of Chicago, Charles H. and Mary F. S. Worcester Collection, inv. 1975.136 


for the legs are spread wide to reveal a penis. The sex of the left-hand figure 
is less evident, since most of the critical area is concealed by the infant's leg. 
Yet horizontal folds of skin (akin to the other infant) and not a vertical slit, 
along with subtle highlights in some examples that suggest the contours 
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FIGURE 103 Infrared reflectogram detail of Fig. 104 


of a scrotum and in some cases a penis, mark this infant as male as well. Fur- 
thermore, infant girls generally were not within the pictorial repertoire at the 
time, appearing with regularity in Netherlandish art only in the following cen- 
tury. Despite the present chapter’s insistence on experiential seeing and inter- 
visualities, beholders were so acutely accustomed to representations of male 
youth, including Christ and John but also putti and male infants at play as in 
works discussed below, that interpreting any depicted infant as female would 
have been highly unlikely. This is not to say that women who were attracted to 
other women could not have responded to the moralization of the male bod- 
ies presented in the works, however, whether or not these responses were in 
concert with those of men or other female viewers.!® 


15 Women were accused of same-sex acts at higher rates in the southern Low Countries and 
elsewhere in Europe at the time; their forms of punishment were as strident as those for 
men and included burning and hanging. See Roelans, “Visible Women,’ who presents the 
data and argues that the rate of accusations against and convictions of women in this 
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FIGURE 104 Joos van Cleve, The Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist Embracing and 
Kissing, c. 1525-30, oil on oak, 39 x 58 cm (15.3 x 22.8 in). Mauritshuis, 
The Hague, inv. 348 


Certainly artists had a hand in the variable spectator agencies I posit here, by 
prioritizing thematic interplay and cultivating the potential for interpretive 
latitude. The absence of attributes for the figures, demonstrated as purpose- 
ful in some cases by the infrared reflectographic studies that demonstrated 
their presence early in the design process, suggests just this. Antwerp painters 
in fact invited beholders to engage with imagery in inventive ways. Karel van 
Mander (1548-1606) pointed to this practice when he wrote in Het Schilderboek 
(Book of Painters) of 1604 that Joachim Patinir (active 1515-d. 1524) “used to 
introduce into all his landscapes a tiny figure of a man in the act of evacuating 
[...]. One had to hunt for it”! Henry met de Bles (c. 1510—c. 1555/60) “placed 


region can be attributed to the comparatively greater social visibility of women in the 
southern Low Countries than elsewhere. 

16 Carel van Mander, Dutch and Flemish Painters: Translation from the Schilderboek, trans. 
and intro. Constant van de Wall (New York: Arno Press, 1936), 76. For an excellent analysis 
of artistic invention and subjective viewing in Antwerp in a slightly later moment, see 
Charlotte Houghton, “This Was Tomorrow: Pieter Aertsen’s Meat Stall as Contemporary 
Art,” The Art Bulletin 86, no. 2 (2004): 277-300. 
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in all his works a small owl which he hid so well persons will allow each other 
a long time to find it, and will wager with each other that they cannot find 
it. This search for the little owl is quite a pastime for them.”!” More germane 
here, though, is that painters often reached beyond these playful invitations 
for close looking to purposefully muddle themes in a “wilful confusion of sub- 
jects,’ as Larry Silver described for a painting by Quentin Metsys.!® Metsys’s 
blending of themes created a situation in which iconographies pushed against 
and grafted onto one another to shape and reshape meaning under prolonged 
observation and subsequent reflection. 

Aspects of Silver’s argument are worth repeating here, so as to demonstrate 
how meaning may have been intentionally varied for a specific image; some 
additional observations that bear upon the Christ-John paintings will supple- 
ment the analysis. The work by Metsys in question (Fig. 105) presents four fig- 
ures keeling on a rich green carpet of foliage and blossoms. This is a hortus 
conclusus: as with some images of the theme illustrated in Chapter 1, the gar- 
den is very clearly demarcated by a brick wall or grassy bench at the center.!9 
The greenspace stands in sharp and conventional contrast to the expansive 
landscape that unfolds behind, to more closely circumscribe the garden and 
those within it by point of contrast. Two of the figures Metsys presents are 
adult women. The apparently older figure on the left wears the headcovering 
and barbet of a matron; her companion on the right is shown with the un- 
bound if veiled hair characteristic of a maiden. The women are each accompa- 
nied by a male infant partially draped in diaphanous veiling. Is this a meeting 
of Mary and Elizabeth, as in the well-known theme of the Visitation in which 
the two women rejoice in their pregnancies? But it seems that their offspring 
have already been born. Is this a Sint-Anna-ten-drieén (“Saint Anne in threes”) 
in which three generations of the Holy Family, namely Anne, Mary, and Christ, 
are represented together in a visual assertion of ancestry? But there is a second 
infant in the group. Is this instead a Holy Kinship, in which the extended Holy 
Family, including John as a cousin of Jesus, appeared in the composition? But 
only two children are represented. Certainly viewers of this image could have 
posed similar questions. Did they, in addition (or otherwise), connect the im- 
agery to works by Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, which Silver suggests were 
sources for Metsys? I wish to suggest that all of these approaches to under- 
standing the image were variously available to contemporaneous audiences, as 


17 Van Mander, Dutch and Flemish Painters, 78. 
18 Silver, “Kith and Kin,’ 232-6. 
19 Silver did not comment on the painting’s hortus conclusus. 
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FIGURE 105 Quentin Metsys, Virgin and Child with Saints Elizabeth and John the Baptist, 
c. 1520—25, oil on wood, 63 x 48.2 cm (24.8 x 19 in). The Clark Art Institute, 
Williamstown, MA, USA, 1998.45 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE CLARK ART INSTITUTE 
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spectators drew from their individual visual and textual toolkits and from their 
own experiences to make sense of the imagery. 

In extending this way of thinking to the Christ-John images investigated in 
this chapter, such exercises in intervisuality are admittedly speculative. In this 
case, I will attribute unconventional, even controversial ways of interpreting a 
seemingly sexually innocuous subject to viewers that are only generally speci- 
fied. Yet accounting for experiential, cross-referential interpretation reveals a 
rich array of associations and meanings for these works, including the moraliza- 
tion of same-sex attraction. To accomplish this I will propose several thematic 
points of reference, visual and textual, that could have served as prisms for 
moralization, including lovers in landscapes, putti in compromising acts, and 
images of other infants that were comparatively immature. Such references, 
I argue, made it not only possible but highly likely that for some viewers, the 
seemingly unyielding boundaries of the Christ-John imagery were rendered 
porous: boundaries between spiritual and carnal desire, between morality and 
immorality in an embrace and kiss, and between bodily infancy and physi- 
cal maturity. The permeability of these otherwise oppositional aspects of the 
works could have quite readily brought the imagery beyond containment, to 
shade into the physically erotic and the physically moralizing. This assertion is 
further sustained through sensual metaphors of consumption by which the de- 
vout imagined taking the infant Christ’s body into their own, and by secondary 
iconography in several of the paintings that scaffolded sexual critique within 
the primary subject. In the end, I hope to show that the Christ-John imagery 
functioned much like the sexually moralizing Christological imagery addressed 
in previous chapters, albeit with same-sex desire as the point of critique. 


2 Points of Reference 


The Christ-John iconography could have slipped beyond containment— 
beyond the licit to the illicit—by any number of means, beginning with the 
landscape settings of some examples (see Fig. 99). Indeed, as artists inventively 
experimented with the hortus conclusus and its motifs to convey Marian and 
Christological purity as described in Chapter 1, they also were developing other 
ways to moralize sex through landscapes. Some images are marked by experi- 
mentation with the boundaries of gardens to critique bodily desire by antithe- 
sis. For example, a fifteenth-century engraving by an unidentified Italian artist 
presents two women and a man outdoors (Fig. 106). The terrain is defined as a 
hortus conclusus, on the left by a cut-stone wall and grassy bench, on the right 
by a table and spouted water trough, and at the rear by a trellis covered with 
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FIGURE 106 Unidentified Italian artist, Lovers in a Garden, last 
quarter of the 15th century (?), engraving, 19 x 19 cm 
(7.5 x 7-5 in). The Illustrated Bartsch, vol. 24, available 
on ARTstor. 


vines and roses. Two of the three figures play musical instruments, one a harp 
and the other a lute. In love poetry and songs of the period, including in verses 
in the Antwerps liedboek (Antwerp songbook) discussed below, instruments 
and their use were euphemistic of sexual objectives and acts. However, the 
chaste intentions of these two figures and the third as well are made evident 
by their mutual physical and emotional distance. Here the harp and lute seem 
not to express sexual intent (or perhaps the instruments together with the en- 
closed garden suggest the figures’ ability to resist such desires). Furthermore, 
the third figure, the woman in the foreground, holds a blossom and flowered 
wreath symbolic of bodily decorum along the lines of a hortus conclusus. Such 
features are antithetical to a clearly amorous couple that appears beyond the 
garden’s boundary at the right. The two figures intimately embrace as the man 
poises to kiss his companion and as he reaches between her parted legs. She 
grasps his wrist as if to arrest his advances. Yet two other details suggest that 
she will eventually comply. The placement of her left hand at her bodice draws 
attention to the laces of her gown, as if they will soon come untied. More 
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FIGURE 107 Master E. S., Lovers on a Grassy Bench, c. 1450-67, engraving, 13.4 x 16.4 cm 
(5.3 x 6.5 in). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Harris Brisbane 
Dick Fund, 1922, inv. 22.83.14 


evidently, the location of the two figures outside rather than inside the garden 
implies a narrative in which bodily desires will be consummated. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century the Netherlandish landscape had 
been liberated from the notions of control conveyed through the hortus con- 
clusus to instead comment on illicit sex. The previous chapter demonstrated 
just this for a love-hunt in a Christ-Child incunable, where a potential for fleshy 
corruption implied by the forested terrain was checked by images of enclosed 
gardens. Such pictorial moralizations are found elsewhere as well. In an en- 
graving of Two Lovers at a Grassy Bench (Fig. 107) made by Master E. S. (d. 1468) 
in the 1450s or 1460s, a young man whose sword dangles suggestively between 
his legs lunges forward to grasp the breast of a woman seated on a low fence. 
His velocity is such that his left patten has slipped off; neither is the one on the 
right foot secure. His target feigns resistance, recoiling slightly as if offended 
by his advances. Yet the subtle curl of her fingers around her suitor’s arm be- 
trays her intention to pull him close. Her form, furthermore, is ambiguously 
positioned vis-a-vis the grassy bench in a way that equivocates on the issue 
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FIGURE 108 Albrecht Dürer, The Ill-Assorted Couple, c. 1495-96, engraving, 14.9 x 13.7 cm 
(5.9 x 5.4 in) (sheet). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, Rosenwald 
Collection, inv. 1943.3.3454 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 


of purity: she teeters precariously on the wall, neither inside nor outside its 
boundary. The garden itself is untidy and its plantings unkempt, thereby de- 
fining as immoral the encounter that takes place within it. The garden and its 
motifs are in this case activated in a critique of the illicit. 

By the end of the fifteenth century artists were choosing uncultivated wood- 
ed glens, knolls, and pastures as settings for representations of mismatched 
moralized twosomes. Many examples could be cited, including an engraving 
titled The Ill-Assorted Couple (Fig. 108) made by Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) 
of Nuremberg around 1495/96. In this pairing of unequals, a beautiful young 
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woman is matched with an old man. The two are seated on a grassy mound 
overlooking a deep valley. The man turns to her companion with interest. She 
sits rigidly, facing forward, her hand reaching for some coins he pulls from a 
money bag nestled provocatively in his crotch. Her smug smile denotes plea- 
sure with the financial transaction, but her posture signals disinterest in the 
acts for which her foolish companion pays and which she presumably will 
soon carry out. In a woodcut by the German printmaker Sebald Beham (1500- 
50) from 1522 (Fig. 109), a private knoll provides the opportunity to steal not 
only a kiss but also much more, as indicated by the spread legs, outstretched 
arms, and intimate placement of hands. The fence is neither sturdy nor clearly 
circumscribed around the figures, and gone are the symbolic flowers of the 
hortus conclusus. Here again, the natural landscape is deployed to signal a clan- 
destine encounter that challenged or outright defied the moral code, thereby 
moralizing the participants’ interactions. 

Such connections are made as well in literary sources. A group of Dutch 
songs compiled and published as Een schoon liedekens. Boeck inden welcken 
ghy in vinden sult. Veelderhande liedekens (termed the Antwerps liedboek or 
Antwerp songbook in modern analyses) in the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century offers substantial evidence for the contingency of uncultivated land- 
scapes, the activities that took place therein, and morally questionable carnal- 
ity. One song describes how a socially ambitious “fancy lass” named Elsselijn, 
traveling on her own, was offered a drink at a hotel occupied by “knaves and 
soldiers.’ A game of dice determined who would “sleep with that fair maid.’ 
The winner took her far into the woods and impregnated her on a grassy bench. 
She returned to her village where her brother confronted her, and she admit- 
ted that she deeply lamented her compromised state.2° In another example, 
a young maiden seeks a sexual escapade in “verdant spring”: euphemistically, 
she hopes to “pluck the roses red/which grow on yon green heath.” She meets 
a man of the noble class, whose wealth and status gave him license to remove 
her clothing. She objects, yet he leads her to the foot of a linden tree. After 
“his will with her [he] had done,” she discovers that like Elsselijn she is preg- 
nant. The baby’s father is long gone.?! These and other songs from Antwerp 
have much to say about how gender and class conflict were made to play out 
through physicality. Such tales often harshly judged their female characters: 
women were assigned responsibility for protecting their virtue but were cast 
as too naive, weak of flesh, or morally corrupt to succeed. Of importance here 
is that in many such cases, the natural landscape is both the site of a sinful 


20 Joldersma and van der Poel, “Across the Threshold,” 198-202. 
21 Joldersma and van der Poel, “Across the Threshold,” 197-99. 
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FIGURE 109 


Sebald Beham, Lovers by a Fence, 1522, woodcut, 12.7 x 8.7 cm (5 x 3.4 in). 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, Rosenwald Collection, 

inv. 1943.3.1142 

COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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act and a charged emblem of the illicit, as Hermina Joldersma and Dieuwke 
van der Poel found.?” Like visual imagery, poetic verse was a place where the 
terrain was a vehicle for raising moral questions around bodily desire and for 
critiquing activities that arose from it. 

Another point of reference that may have moralized the Christ-John paint- 
ings by association are putti, nude male infants derived ultimately from the 
figure of Eros, the Greek god of love.?? Such figures were deployed to many 
different ends in early modernity, some of which resonated directly with 
the paintings. A close counterpart is an engraving made by the anonymous 
Master of the Die (Italian or German?) in the early- to mid-sixteenth centu- 
ry, after a tapestry design by Raphael. In this work, four putti are depicted at 
play around a garland laden with fruit and flowers (Fig. 110). A figure in the 
upper part of the composition holds a bow and another an arrow; both are 
attributes of Eros. Below, two putti embrace. One sweeps the other off his 
feet, daringly nibbling on his earlobe (or breathing in his ear?) and pressing 
his thigh between his companion’s to signal his intent. The embraced putto, 
portrayed without wings and therefore perhaps mortal (although not all putti 
were winged), aligns in his relative languidity with the notion of the passive 
partner, while his counterpart takes the active role. Perhaps commenting on 
attraction wrongly directed or gone too far, the putti with the bow and arrow 
seem poised to strike their companions with their attributes of love. Also re- 
lated to the Christ-John paintings, if not as directly as the engraving by the 
Master of the Die, is a drawing by the north-Italian artist Marco Zoppo (1433- 
78) in which a putto in the foreground thrusts the tip of a bellows into the 
anus of another, thereby alluding to sodomy (Fig. 11). This motif likely de- 
fines the preferences of two men in contemporaneous costume who appear 
together in the middle ground of the composition, standing affectionately 
arm-in-arm and gazing into each other's eyes.?4 On the whole, it is not unusual 
that the playful putti in these images breach the bounds of decorum, nor is 
it unusual that they do so erotically.2° The boundaries between genres were 
sometimes breached in the opposite way as well, connecting the rambunc- 
tious, often misbehaving infants to angelic figures. In the Roman de la Rose, 


22 Joldersma and van der Poel, “Across the Threshold,” 177. 

23 See for example Charles Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 2001). 

24  Wolfthal, In and Out of the Marital Bed, 172-73, fig. 126, with reference to Joseph Manca, 
“Sacred vs. Profane: Images of Sexual Vice in Renaissance Art,” Studies in Iconography 13 
(1989-90): 145-90. 

25 For a parallel argument, see Mary D. Garrard, “Michelangelo in Love: Decoding the Chil- 
dren’s Bacchanal,’ The Art Bulletin 96, no. 1 (March 2014): 24-49. 
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FIGURE 110 Master of the Die, after Raphael, Putti at Play, c. 1530-50, engraving, 20.6 x 
27.8 cm (8.1 x 10.9 in) (plate). Rhode Island School of Design, RISD Museum, 
Providence, RI, museum purchase, anonymous gift 51.012 
PHOTO: ERIK GOULD, COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF ART, RHODE 
ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, PROVIDENCE 


Cupid, a pagan deity and the embodiment of erotic desire, was described thus- 
ly: “it seemed that he was an angel that had just come from heaven.’”6 

The enduring, adult-like characteristics assigned to the infants Christ and 
John provided yet another inroad for viewers to sexualize their portrayed 
physicality. I make this claim with the understanding that the features I will 
describe emphasized the youngsters’ exceptionality as God incarnate and his 
Forerunner; they were neither new nor surprising in this period. Yet this is pre- 
cisely the point, for such characteristics enabled conceptual slippage between 
bodily statuses—between physical immaturity and maturity—to facilitate the 


26 Sylvia Huot, The Romance of the Rose and its Medieval Readers: Interpretation, Recep- 
tion, Manuscript Transmission (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 273: 
“Il sembloit que ce fust uns angres/qui fust tot droit venuz dou ciel.” 
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Marco Zoppo, A Putto Putting Bellows in the Anus of Another, a Third 
Putto on his Back and Pulling his Hair, the Scene Watched by Two Men and 
Two Boys, 1465-74 (?), pen and brown ink, with brown wash, on vellum, 
mounted in an album, 34.3 x 26.4 cm (13.5 x 10.4 in) (album). The British 
Museum, London, inv. 1920,0214.1.18 

PHOTO: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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FIGURE 112 Israhel van Meckenem, Children at Play, c. 1490, engraving, 11 x 14 cm (4.3 x 
5.5 in). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, Rosenwald Collection, inv. 
1943.3153 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 


readings of the portrayed bodies that I wish to advance, even if Christ and John 
were believed to have remained virgins as adults. To begin with some com- 
parative material, portraits of infants appeared in the Low Countries only in 
the later-sixteenth century. An early example appears in a diptych painted by 
Bernard de Rijckere (c. 1535-90) in 1563 representing the Antwerp merchant 
Adriaan van Santvoort, his wife Anna van Hertsbeeke, and four of their five 
their children.?” Three-month-old Jan Baptiste, held by his mother, is attentive 
in expression but physically languid. Outside of portraiture, an engraving of 
infants at play by Israhel van Meckenem (c. 1440/45-1503) from c. 1490 (Fig. 112) 
shows infants lacking control and experience, clumsily employing objects 


27 Illustrated and discussed by John Oliver Hand, Catherine A. Metzger, and Ron Spronk, 
Prayers and Portraits: Unfolding the Netherlandish Diptych (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2007), 218-23. Inscriptions on the frames convey the sitters’ ages. 
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from the world of adults. These visual representations of infants have literary 
parallels. They correspond for instance with the perspective of St. Augustine 
of Hippo (354-430), who believed that infancy is marked by a distinct divide 
between mind and body, by an ability to understand wants and desires but an 
inability to express them sufficiently through gesture or speech. Limbs flailed 
without clear purpose; tongues and mouths were beyond control. Augustine’s 
commentary on his own infancy is a case in point: 


And gradually I began to notice where I was, and the will grew in me 
to make my wants known to those who might satisfy them; but I could 
not, for my wants were within me and those others were outside: nor had 
they any faculty enabling them to enter into my mind. So I would fling 
my arms and legs about and utter sounds, making the few gestures in my 
power—these being as apt to express my wishes as I could make them; 
but they were not very apt. And when I did not get what I wanted, either 
because my wishes were not clear or the things not good for me, I was 
in a rage—with my parents as though I had a right to their submission, 
with free human beings as though they had been bound to serve me, and 
I took my revenge in screams. That infants are like this, I have learnt from 
watching other infants.?8 


The amorous Christ and John offer a distinct contrast to these pictorial and 
textual conceptions of infancy. These are no ordinary youngsters, for their bod- 
ies and souls transcend expectation.?9 The right-hand figure, neither static nor 
clumsy, engages his partner with a focused intent: controlled in movement, 
sturdy in form, and constructive in deed, he moves across the pictorial field 
with a determined force. He is precocious, assured, and wilful. The left-hand 
figure too, if not as self-possessed, is far from the ungainly infants in the ex- 
amples of St. Augustine and van Meckenem: his posture is controlled against 
the push of his partner's body and his embrace is at once assured and tender. 
Removed from the realm of other children in form, deed, and sense of self, 


28 St. Augustine, Confessions, trans. F. J. Sheed, intro. Peter Brown, ed. and notes 
Michael P. Foley, 2nd ed. (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Co., 2006), 7. 

29 On the collapse of time between the Infancy and the Passion with an emphasis on 
theology, see Alfred Acres, Renaissance Invention and the Haunted Infancy (London: 
Harvey Miller, 2013); Elina Gertsman, “Signs of Death: The Sacrificial Christ Child in late- 
Medieval Art,” in The Christ Child in Medieval Culture: Alpha Es et O!, ed. Mary Dzon and 
Theresa M. Kenney (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2012), 66-91; and L. Sinanoglou, 
“The Christ Child as Sacrifice: A Medieval Tradition and the Corpus Christi Plays,” Specu- 
lum 48, no. 3 (1973): 491-509. For a broader investigation of time in the fifteenth-century 
southern Netherlands, see Matthew S. Champion, The Fullness of Time: Temporalities of 
the Fifteenth-Century Low Countries (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2017). 
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the two youngsters encapsulate the expectations and discipline of adulthood 
in ways that even some adults in early Netherlandish art do not: think of the 
frolicking characters in Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s Battle between Carnival and 
Lent.° 

Boundaries between infancy and adulthood break down for both Christ 
and John in a late-fifteenth century German woodcut (Fig. 113) that empha- 
sizes their roles as prophets. In this work the young Jesus appears with the 
instruments of the Passion to foreshadow the sacrifice that enabled human re- 
demption. He is framed in a circle inscribed with a passage from Luke 1:76 that 
assigns to him the role of a Savior who will set in motion his Father's plan for 
salvation: “You will be called the prophet of the highest. For you will go before 
the face of the Lord to prepare his ways.”3! John appears below, in a landscape 
with the Lamb of God, writing his prophecy about Christ's coming on a bande- 
role: “Ecce agnus dei.” The c. 1260 Legenda aurea of Jacobus Voragine (1228/30— 
1298) ascribed to John the status of a prophet even in the womb. While in utero, 
Voragine wrote, John sensed the presence of Christ when the pregnant Virgin 
Mary approached. Furthermore, compositionally Christ inhabits the celestial 
realm and John the terrestrial. This spatial play helps to bridge the distance be- 
tween the Infancy and the Passion, insofar as the arrangement invokes Christ's 
Resurrection as in Matthias Grunewald’s panel of the theme for the Isenheim 
Altarpiece completed in 1515. Christ and John’s depicted bodies therefore not 
only anticipate emotional and intellectual adulthood but physical maturity as 
well. The infants are marked by extension as potentially capable of carnal de- 
sire and engagement, thus mitigating the perceived problem of incompatibil- 
ity between sexuality and infancy, even if the influential moralist Jean Gerson 
(1363-1429), dean of the collegiate church of St. Donatian in Bruges, believed 
that infant bodies were lustful.52 

In sum, aspects of the Christ-John paintings align quite clearly with images 
that depict morally challenged amorous couples and putti engaged in sexual- 
ized antics. The uncultivated landscapes of the prints are front-and-center in 
certain examples of the paintings (see Fig. 99), thereby connecting the latter 
works to the sexually moralizing aims of the former. The infants in the paint- 
ings are in fact rendered similarly to some of the erotically engaged individuals 
in the prints, in pose, interaction, and sense of urgency. Compare, for instance, 
the right-hand infant in the paintings to the male figure in the print by 


30 1559; Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum. 

31 “Tu p(ro)pheta altissimi vocaberis[.] p[rae]ibis enim ante facie(m) d(omi)ni parare vias 
eius.” 

32 As discussed in the Introduction. 
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German (Augsburg), The Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist with the 
Instruments of the Passion and the Lamb, late-15th century, woodcut, 22.4 x 
15.5 cm (8.8 x 6.1 in). Staatliche Graphische Sammlung München, Munich, 
inv. 174032 D 
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Master E. S. (see Fig. 107): the infant’s desire for his partner is even more insis- 
tent. The figure seems closer in this regard to the putto embracing his compan- 
ion in the engraving by the Master of the Die (see Fig. 110). Not only this, but 
the bodies of both types are defined by the same general features: stout figural 
statures, bulbous abdomens, chubby limbs, and short curly hair. The active/ 
passive arrangement of the putti in the print further bears upon the roles of 
Christ and John in the paintings, with the partnerships in both the print and 
the paintings ringing like standard puttesque escapades. These antics have a 
textual parallel in apocryphal legends of Christ’s infancy that circulated across 
northern Europe in the later Middle Ages. To be sure, the legends related Jesus’ 
enactment of scores of miracles, and presented him as self-elevated in regard 
to humanity even from the start. Yet certain narratives also assigned to him 
the behaviors of real infants and children. Christ in these tales was ruled by 
bodily impulses and immature social skills such that his parents were at times 
compelled to correct him.33 Nonetheless, the assignment of adult characteris- 
tics to the young Jesus, and to the young John as well, rendered the boundaries 
between infancy and adulthood porous, to in turn carry the potential for sexu- 
alized interpretations of the embrace and kiss. 


3 Holy Kisses, Erotic Kisses 


The kiss in fact invites sustained scrutiny, both as the central motif of the 
paintings and the most deeply charged aspect of the infants’ bodily reciproc- 
ity. Kisses were plentiful in textual and pictorial representation in the late me- 
dieval and early modern periods, and they carried a range of associations for 
authors, artists, readers, and viewers. Christ’s kiss transmitted the Holy Spirit 
to the Apostles, Judas betrayed Christ with a kiss, kisses demonstrated and 
sometimes deepened social bonds and loyalty, and they signalled affection 
and erotic love.3+ The meeting of the lips of Christ and John in particular may 


33 Mary Dzon, “The Image of the Wanton Christ-Child in the Apocryphal Infancy Legends 
of Late Medieval England” (Ph.D. diss.: University of Toronto, 2004) and Mary Dzon, The 
Quest for the Christ Child in the Later Middle Ages (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva- 
nia Press, 2017). 

34 Nicholas James Perella, The Kiss Sacred and Profane: An Interpretative History of Kiss- 
Symbolism and Related Religio-Erotic Themes, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1969), and Michael Camille, “Gothic Signs and the Surplus: The Kiss on the Cathedral,” in 
“Contents: Style and Values in Medieval Art and Literature,” ed. Daniel Poirion and Nancy 
Freeman Regaldo, special issue, Yale French Studies (1991): 151-70. See also Yannick Carré, 
Le baiser sur la bouche au Moyen Age: rites, symboles, mentalités, a travers les textes et les 
images, XI°-XV° siècles (Paris: Le Léopard d’Or, 1992), 58-91 and Alex Wong, The Poetry 
of Kissing in Early Modern Europe: From the Catullan Revival to Secundus, Shakespeare 
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have invoked the trans-utero encounter of the two described by Voragine, who 
contended that John was able to discern Christ’s presence in the womb since 
he was already imbued with the Holy Spirit. This moment may be referenced 
in those versions of the paintings in which a dove hovers above the two tots 
(see Fig. 134).35 For their part, the Church Fathers cast the kiss as an expression 
of peace that united the hearts and souls of the faithful. St. Augustine held that 
as lips touch in a gesture of peace at the celebration of the Eucharist, so should 
souls unite: “After this is said: ‘peace be with you’; and Christians kiss one an- 
other with a holy kiss. It is the sign of peace; as the lips make it known so let 
it be in our minds. That is to say, as your lips approach the lips of your brother 
let not your heart withdraw from his.”36 For Augustine, only a mouth-to-mouth 
kiss paved the way for the Eucharistic rite, during which time the devotees con- 
joined with one another in an even more important way: by mutual entry into 
a sacred, mystical union with Christ and with the Church. A union of spirits is 
prioritized as well in writings on the kiss by St. John Chrysostom (c. 347-407). 
His commentary on I! Corinthians 13:12 reads, “Greet one another with a holy 
kiss,” and that the mouth is “the organ which most effectively declares the 
working of the soul.”3” Here again, the kiss mingles souls: “In this way our souls 
are bound unto one another. Thus when we have returned from a journey we 
kiss each other, our souls moving toward a mutual intercourse.’8 For St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (d. 386), a kiss meant all this and more, as long as it took place be- 
tween two loving Christians and not just between any two friends. The former 
type of kiss enabled an outcome bearing on salvation itself: “Think not that this 
kiss ranks with those given in public by common friends. It is not such: this kiss 
blends souls one with another, and solicits for them entire forgiveness. There- 
fore this kiss is the sign that our souls are mingled together, and have banished 


and the English Cavaliers (Rochester: Boydell and Brewer, 2017), with discussion of the 
Mechelen poet Johannes Secundus. 

35 The isolation of the two infants against a dark, undefined background, draped to either 
side, suggests the idea of a womb. A visual parallel of sorts is illustrated by Penny Howell 
Jolly, “Rogier van der Weyden’s ‘Pregnant’ Magdalene: On the Rhetoric of Dress on the 
Descent from the Cross,’ Studies in Iconography 28 (2007): 218, fig. 7, where the parted 
garments of the figures are quite like the drawn curtains in the painting. 

36 St. Augustine, “Sermo 227,” in Oeuvres Completes de Saint Augustin, évêque d’Hippone 18, 
Sermons au Peuple, Première, Deuxième et Troisième, ed. Joseph-Maxence Péronne (Paris: 
Louis Vivés, 1872), 190, cited by Perella, The Kiss Sacred and Profane, 24. 

37 St. John Chrysostom, “Homily 30 on the second epistle to Corinthians,” in Patrologiae 
cursus completus, accurante Migne, series Graeca 61, ed. Theodorus Hopfner (Paris: 
P. Geuthner 1928), col. 606. 

38 St. John Chrysostom, “Homily 30,” col. 606. 
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all wrongs [...]. The kiss therefore is reconciliation, and for this reason holy.”39 
For Cyril, a kiss between two Christians had a purposeful spiritual objective, 
such that it blended souls to enable forgiveness and ultimately reconciliation 
with Christ. The kiss was thus a powerful act of contrition that enabled the 
absolution of even the most egregious of sins. In the context of the paintings 
of the kissing infants, the meeting of the lips suggests an Augustinan/Cyrilian- 
type holy union between Christ and John, one in which the spirits of the two 
merged in holy friendship and salvation.4° 

Other kisses, though, and acts associated with them, could violate the 
boundaries described by the Church Fathers, even and perhaps especially 
some that were presented in Christian writings. Chief among the potentially 
illicit kisses were those of the Canticum canticorum of the Vulgate, an epitha- 
lamium or marriage poem, the eroticism of which theologians attempted to 
explain in spiritual terms as discussed in Chapter 4. The Christ-John kiss keys 
immediately into the opening verse of the poem: “Let him kiss me with the 
kiss of his mouth.”*! Other aspects of the imagery intone the Song’s eroticism. 
The relative passivity of the figure on the left, for instance, resonates with the 
verse, “I languish with love’ (2:5, 5:8). The first use of this verse in the Canticum 
is followed immediately by another with relevance here: “his left hand under 
my head and/his right arm will embrace me” (2:6). Those viewers who consid- 
ered the right-hand figure as Christ may well have noted the position of his 
left hand under John’s head, and the reach of his right arm around his torso 
to draw him near; if the left-hand figure is Christ then the refrain still fits, for 
the left hand is positioned behind John’s head while the right reaches across 
the pictorial field to embrace him. This gesture, the chin-chuck—the gentle 
touch or stroke of one’s cheek or chin by another—was in turn linked by Leo 
Steinberg to the carnality of the Song of Songs. This love-play indeed may not 
have seemed all that innocent, for in the early decades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury certain Netherlandish artists appropriated the chin-chuck to signal and 
moralize sexual intent, much as some artists deployed garden-related imagery 
for moralization. Such appropriation is evident in a Tavern Scene (The Prodigal 
Son at an Inn?) from c. 1518-20, a woodcut attributed to Lucas van Leyden 


39  Catechetical lecture, 23/3, from The Catechetical Lectures of S. Cyril, Archbishop of Jerusa- 
lem (Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1839), 273-74. 

40 The notion of friendship between the two cousins was emphasized in such sources as the 
Legenda aurea, where one of John’s “particular prerogative[s]” was “friend of the bride- 
groom [Christ].’ Voragine, The Golden Legend, 1:328. 

41 lL use the translation by E. Ann Matter in The Voice of My Beloved: The Song of Songs in 
Western Medieval Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1990), 


XVII-XXXIII; the line cited here is 1:1, p. XVII. 
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FIGURE 114 Lucas van Leyden (attributed), Tavern Scene (The Prodigal Son at an Inn?), 
c. 1518-20, woodcut, 67 x 48.5 cm (26.4 x 19.1 in). Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, Paris, Cabinet des estampes 
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(1489/1494-1533) (Fig. 114). Here three figures are gathered around a table. A 
woman to the left, with an aged face and plump form, drinks from a tankard 
while passing what appears to be a bag laden with coins to a boy standing to 
the left, just beyond an adjacent doorframe. In the process she expertly keeps 
tabs on a young couple to the right, as if she were deeply practiced in such 
multi-tasking. As the woman in the pair turns toward her well-dressed male 
companion and gently chucks his chin with her right hand, she also reaches 
around his form with her left hand to unhook the unsuspecting gentleman’s 
money bag. Presumably she will pass it to her female companion, who will add 
its contents to her cache. If there were any doubt that van Leyden moralized 
the imagery as a tale of a naive, chin-chucked dandy robbed of his money by a 
beauty and her procuress, a jester in the window draws attention to a bande- 
role that presents proverbial words of caution, to “[W]acht.hoet.varen.sal.’ or 
“watch the way the wind blows.” The viewer is duly warned. 

The Christ-John images coalesce with the Song of Songs in another way 
that may have unsettled viewers, for both the poem and the imagery upset 
the norms of marriage and reproduction within the context of devotion. In 
their commentaries on the Canticum canticorum, Sts. Augustine and Bernard, 
writing often in the first person and in large part for a male readership, cast 
themselves and the consumers of their texts as the brides of Christ, that is, 
as Christ's female companions. As described by Robert Mills, when “the male 
devotee, identifying imaginatively with a female figure, is plunged into a ten- 
der loving relationship with a lover who by all appearances is male,’*” then “it 
is hard to contain the poem within a stable heterosexual framework.’*? Simi- 
larly, for those early modern beholders who connected the infants’ kiss to the 
Song or writings inspired by it, the works assign the bride’s role to John: John 
implores Jesus to “kiss me with the kiss of his mouth.’ Here again, the mar- 
riage/reproduction scheme is deeply troubled. 

The self-positioning of male authors and readers as the bride in the Song 
was not particularly transgressive in its gender-bending, as Mills points out, 
and perhaps the motif of the two infants kissing should not be considered 
particularly transgressive.“ Yet unlike the kisses addressed thus far, theirs is 
unconventionally between two male bodies. The unusual nature of the motif 
thus bears consideration in this particular context. A useful inroad that aligns 
directly with the experiential viewing strategies of visuality and the “situation- 
al eye” is Richard E. Zeikowitz’s study of same-sex desire in fourteenth-century 


42 Mills, Suspended Animation, 182. 
43 Mills, Suspended Animation, 182. 
44 Mills, Suspended Animation, 182. 
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chivalric texts.4° Zeikowitz made two crucial claims. First, he advocated for a 
complex matrix of meaning and interpretation in which a range of same-sex 
desires, including homosocial, homoerotic, and sodomitical, are interwoven in 
various combinations and to various degrees, one into the next. In this model, 
a dominate type of desire can carry inflections of another for some readers, 
such that “normative male same-sex desire in certain circumstances is tainted 
with sodomitical associations.’*6 Various expressions of sexuality were mutu- 
ally coexistent and mutually dependent, animating one another so profoundly 
as to defy easy distinction. The categories of eros, philia, agape, and storge— 
romantic or sexual love, friendship, charity, and familial love—blend into one 
another, such that homoerotic and heterosexual desires were fluid and vari- 
ously measured rather than mutually exclusive. Second, Zeikowitz advocated 
for the possibility of veiled references to same-sex desire in cultural produc- 
tion: same-sex eroticism may be suggested rather than made explicit in a given 
text. The sort of writing that fits this bill is Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, a 
poem with a “heteronormative impulse” that describes “two men kissing feel- 
ingly, solemnly, seriously, [acts that ...] might very well be erotically charged.”*” 

Zeikowitz’s approach can be usefully applied in a study of the Christ-John 
paintings. It offers options for interpretation beyond the literal, options for 
understanding imagery that may not seem explicitly sexual as, indeed, sexual- 
ized, in alignment with my proposal that eroticism is intoned in the paintings 
to moralizing ends. It acknowledges as well the fluidity of sexual categories 
and of the meanings assigned to sexuality, and it proposes multivalent, inter- 
dependent interpretations of explicit and inflected subject matter. Important- 
ly, it rightly insists that the modern reader and by extension the modern viewer 
must be open to “sites of homoerotic discourse that step outside of modern 
expectations.” The Christ-John paintings seem just such a place, one where 
the lines between types of desire could lose their clarity for certain beholders, 
such that a seemingly unproblematic expression of spiritual desire could also 
intone and critique sexual desire. In fact, given the focus on male-male car- 
nal passion, it seems unlikely that the paintings’ imagery was any more easily 
contained than the content of the Song of Songs. This way of thinking implies 
neither subliminal nor repressed same-sex desire on anyone’s part—artists, 


45 Richard E. Zeikowitz, Homoeroticism and Chivalry: Discourses of Male Same-Sex Desire in 
the 14th Century (New York: Palgrave, 2003), 1-15 and 151-53. 

46 Zeikowitz, Homoeroticism and Chivalry, 2. 

47 Zeikowitz, Homoeroticism and Chivalry, 5, quoting Sheila Fisher, “Taken men and token 
women in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,’ in Seeking the Woman in Late Medieval 
and Renaissance Writings: Essays in Feminist Contextual Criticism, ed. Sheila Fisher and 
Janet E. Halley (Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1989), 86. 
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patrons, and beholders alike. Joos van Cleve may have been a twice-married fa- 
ther, but this proves nothing anyway.*8 The point is simply this: for individuals 
with specific experiences, points of reference, and interpretive skill-sets, the 
Christ-John imagery could conjure up notions not only of male-male spiritual 
desire but also of male-male sexual desire. 


4 Passion Held in Check 


But to what end might beholders have taken this reading? One direction is rep- 
resented in the work of Carolyn Dinshaw and Diane Wolfthal, who have shown 
in separate publications how aspects of medieval and early modern cultural 
production could, in Dinshaw’s words, “produce the possibility of homosex- 
ual relations and render them unintelligible. The narrative, that is, produces 
the possibility of homosexual relations only to—in order to—preclude it, in 
order to establish heterosexuality as not just the only sexual legitimacy but 
a principle of intelligibility itself’49 In other words, works of this sort regu- 
late same-sex practices by raising and then quelling their referents. Aspects 
of the Christ-John imagery suggest this very notion, for they imply no more 
to come in the sexualized engagement of the figures. Indeed, the infants’ tor- 
sos and especially their legs diverge dramatically to left and right, unlike the 
conventional entwined legs that implied sexuality in images from late medi- 
eval northern Europe. This sense of arrest is conveyed by the blossoms that 
surround the figures in some examples (see Fig. 99), which signal laudable 
traits including purity even as they adorn uncultivated rather than cultivated 
terrain.®! Such an arrangement contrasts markedly with the landscape and fig- 
ures in the woodcut by Sebald Beham (see Fig. 109), where in that unkempt 
woodland bodies overlap and hands apparently travel to the most intimate of 
places. It also contrasts with the entwined putto rendered by the Master of the 
Die (see Fig. 10). Indeed, the very way Christ and John kiss claims for them a 
measured control, as described by the Greek theologian Clement of Alexandria 
(d. c. 215). Clement defined a proper, Christian kiss as one that “dispense[s] the 


48  ForJoos’s marriages and children, see Hand, Joos van Cleve, 5. 

49 Carolyn Dinshaw, “A Kiss is Just a Kiss: Heterosexuality and its Consolations in Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight,’ Diacritics 24, no. 2/3 (Summer-Autumn 1994): 206, and Wolfthal, In 
and Out of the Marital Bed, 179-84. 

50 See the examples in Rachel Dressler, Of Armor and Men in medieval England: The Chivatric 
Rhetoric of three English Knights (Aldershot, Eng.: Ashgate, 2004), 98-119. 

51 As discussed in Chapter 1. 
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affection of the soul by a chaste and closed mouth.”52 He contrasts this with 
“another, unholy kiss, full of poison, counterfeiting sanctity [...]. It is then very 
manifest to us, that a kiss is not love. And what is the love of God that we keep 
His commandments, not that we stroke each other on the mouth.” With few 
exceptions, such as a Christ-John painting now at Mount Holyoke College, the 
images depict the chaste and close-mouthed kiss rather than a type that could 
lead to something more, something unholy.’ Finally, when it came to sexual 
gratification, both Christ and John managed perfect bodily control through- 
out their lives. Christ kept his potency under check, while John, according to 
the Legenda aurea, followed a prerogative of virginity: he “was a virgin, and 
because of his virginity he was called an angel.’5+ It would therefore be under- 
stood that the passionate kiss in which the two infants engage in the paintings 
would be taken no further in the narratives of their lives. Indeed, as in Bernard 
of Clairvaux’s interpretation of erotic devotion, Christ’s kiss is the limit of that 
carnal expression. Once the bride receives that kiss her desire is wholly ful- 
filled: it is “love’s very terminus.” The interaction thus sets exacting boundaries 
for same-sex carnal expression, cutting short the act between Christ and John 
before errancy could arise. 

It seems no accident that images that arrest same-sex carnal interaction were 
produced during a period of deepening criminalization of non-reproductive 
sexual practices by the Netherlandish urban legal system. Several types of tex- 
tual evidence illuminate these judicial practices. Filips Wielant (1441-1520), a 
legal scholar and civil servant of the Burgundian state, synthesized the leg- 
islation of the province of Flanders in two volumes, the Practijcke criminele 
(On criminal procedure) of 1510 and the Practijcke civile (On civil procedure) 
of 1515-16, just as the Christ-John paintings were beginning to be produced.*> 
Both works describe “abhominable” sodomitical acts that merited prosecution 
as crimes against both God and State. It is significant that not only was this leg- 
islation written at this moment, but even in the short time between Wielant’s 
development of the first and second volumes the list of punishable acts was 
both sharpened and lengthened, suggesting a deepening desire to clamp down 
on such behavior. In fact, 359 individuals (mostly men but also some women) 


52 Patrologiae Cursus Completes, 8, col. 660-661, trans. A. Roberts and J. Donaldson, eds., The 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, 11 (Buffalo: The Christian Literature Publishing Company, 1885), 291, 
cited by Perella, The Kiss Sacred and Profane, 30. 

53 Mount Holyoke College Art Museum, South Hadley, MA, inv. MH 1961.4.L.PI. 

54 Voragine, The Golden Legend, 1:328, 334. 

55 These works were published in Latin and also in Dutch, which contributed to their ac- 
cessibility and influence. See Filips Wielant, Verzameld Werk. I. Corte Instructie in Materie 
Criminele, ed. Jos Monballyu (Brussels: Koninklijke Vlaamse Academic, 1995). 
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were convicted for sodomy in 181 trials in the Low Countries between 1400 and 
1700.56 The most frequent punishment was execution, with 234 such actions. 
Executions were carried out most often in Bruges. The accounts of Bruges bai- 
liffs (called schout or écoutéte) reveal that prosecutors often brought groups 
rather than individuals before the courts, with 66 of 90 executions of sodomites 
having been concerned with more than one person.®” This activity strongly 
suggests that prosecutors were more interested in suppressing the practice of 
sodomy as a whole rather than vilifying the actions of particular individuals.5® 
Either way, it seems that Bruges was more deeply threatened by same-sex acts 
than some other towns because of its strong ties to the Burgundian court and 
the conceits of the theatre-state: elaborately orchestrated, richly staged enact- 
ments of various sorts shored up ducal power and, it was hoped, helped to pre- 
serve the social order. Similarly, the amatory infants Christ and John sharply 
defined the boundary between licit and illicit male-male activity, casting as 
corrupt same-sex acts that transgressed beyond a Christian kiss. 


5 Extramarital, Incestuous, Sodomitical 


Lessons about other kinds of bodily desires and practices thought to be cor- 
rupt are conveyed through secondary iconography in some Christ-John paint- 
ings. These references deepen and help to sustain the sexual moralization of 
the paintings’ central focus. In examples in The Hague (Fig. 104) and Weimar 
(Fig. 115), paired thematic medallions in the upper corners of the classiciz- 
ing frameworks represent Antigone and Oedipus from the plays by Sophocles 
(Fig. 16) and Aeneas and Dido from Virgil’s Aeneid (Fig. 1:7).59 Sexual misbe- 


56 Roelens, “Fornicating Foreigners,’ 2 and 8. 

57 A. Vandewalle, Beknopte Inventaris van het Stadsarchief van Brugge. Deel I: Oud Archief, 
Bruges, 1979, cited by Marc Boone, “State Power and Illicit Sexuality: The Persecution of 
Sodomy in late Medieval Bruges,” Journal of Medieval History 22, no. 2 (1996): 135-53, cita- 
tion on 142, n. 27. Bailiffs were required to report their professional activities three times 
per year before the Chamber of Account of the Burgundian state in Lille. These records, 
which are preserved nearly intact beginning in 1414 at the Archives de l'État en Belgique, 
Brussels and the Archives départementales du Nord, Lille. 

58 I read this evidence differently from Boone, “State power and illicit sexuality,” 149, who 
sees it pointing to a “typical sodomite subculture,” although he rightly cautions against 
the idea that there was a “gay community” in late medieval Bruges. 

59 Framed within each medallion is a portrait-type bust embellished with an inscription 
at the inner border. Those in the medallions in the painting in The Hague are difficult to 
discern but were transcribed by Gustav Glück, “Schichsale einer Komposition Lionardos,” 
Pantheon 2 (1928): 502, as, on the left, “ANTIGONA FI S” and “OEDIPPVS FILIVS REG. 
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FIGURE 115 Joos van Cleve (workshop), The Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist 
Embracing and Kissing, c. 1525-30, oil on oak, 38.5 x 58.7 cm (15.2 x 23.1 in). 
Weimar, Klassik Stiftung Weimar, inv. G 77 


haviour was at the heart of the narratives of these pairs of figures, and their 
stories were receiving attention in Antwerp, in the visual arts, in literature, 
and on the stage. In Virgil’s epic tale, the heroic actions of Aeneas suggest 
on the surface that he and Dido are, in the paintings, offered as exemplars of 
laudable behavior. Yet Virgil’s narrative cast Dido’s acts as they relate to Ae- 
neas—the medallions present them as contingent—as deeply flawed in the 
area of sexual practices.®° Virgil related that Dido married and swore lifelong 


TE” and, on the right, “AENEAS TROIAN FILI ANCR” and “DID.C ... CARTAG. In the 
Weimar painting, “ANTIGONA FILEA’ and “... OEDIPVS FILIVS” can be confidently 
discerned in the left-hand medallions, while in the right-hand pair the inscription on the 
left is illegible but the other is clear: “CARTAGE DIDO.” 

60 For Dido in medieval and early modern culture, see Margaret Franklin, Boccaccio’s Hero- 
ines: Power and Virtue in Renaissance Society (Aldershot, Eng.: Ashgate, 2006), and Marilyn 
Desmond, Reading Dido: Gender, Textuality, and the Medieval Aeneid (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1998). See more broadly P. F. J. Obbema et al., Boccaccio in 
Nederland: tentoonstelling van handschriften en gedrukte werken uit het bezit van Neder- 
landse bibliotheken ter herdenking van het zeshonderdste sterfjaar van Boccaccio (1313-1375) 
(Leiden: Academisch Historisch Museum, 1975). 
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FIGURE 116 
Detail of Fig. 104 





FIGURE 117 
Detail of Fig. 104 





fidelity to her husband, but then, after his premature death, the gods caused 
her to lust with uncontrolled passion for Aeneas. The two lived together out- 
side of matrimony until, as Virgil presented it, better judgment prevailed 
on Aeneas’s part: he made the morally sound choice of abandoning her. To 
end her suffering over their relationship, and in shame for breaking her 
promise to remain faithful to her deceased husband, Dido stabbed herself 
to death with Aeneas’s sword. Four centuries later, however, an empathetic 
St. Augustine admitted that he shed tears over Dido’s self-destructive behavior, 
establishing a new model for compassion regarding her indiscretions that held 
sway throughout the Middle Ages. By the fourteenth century, in the c. 1360 De 
mulieribus claris (On famous women) by Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75), Dido 
had become a pillar of strength, lauded for her founding and building of the 
city of Carthage over which she ruled as Queen.® Boccaccio’s text was widely 


61 Franklin, Boccaccio’s Heroines, 159. 
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read, as evidenced by the production of several printed editions, including one 
executed in Antwerp in 1525.82 In Boccaccio’s view, Dido’s suicide bespoke not 
a weakness of character but rather a commitment to chastity in light of the 
death of her husband: she “used her mental strength to escape [sexual tempta- 
tion] in the only way she could,” thereby casting the suicide as the fulfilment 
of her pledge of fidelity. Aeneas is conspicuously absent from this influential 
rewrite. 

In the early decades of the sixteenth century, however, Aeneas was back 
on the scene, along with an emphasis on the tragic consequence of Dido’s 
uncontrollable lust for him. During this period, artists usually depicted 
Dido as emotionally tormented and most often in the act of committing 
suicide. Her state of mind is revealed through bodily pose and facial ex- 
pression, and also through direct reference to the carnal desires that drove 
her to a destructive end. In a particularly dramatic engraving from 1520, 
for instance, Sebald Beham depicted Dido sheathed in a binding garment 
that covers most of her upper body, at least to the middle of her breasts 
(Fig. 118). Heavy drapery gathered around her legs has fallen or been pulled back 
to reveal her upper thighs and, it seems, her genitals (not visible to the viewer). 
Slumped over and grimacing in her torment, Dido is poised to stab herself not 
in her ribcage as Virgil described it, but rather in her womb, presented here as 
the source of her lust. That Beham was directly inspired by Virgil’s text is made 
clear by the inscription in the lower right-hand corner: “This is the image of 
Queen Dido. Ruthless Love! Hearts break, humans die. How far must you force 
us?” The source of this line is Book 4 of the Aeneid, as Beham reveals in the last 
line of the inscription: “VIRG; IN QVARTO AENEIDOS."64 

The same line inspired a two-part dramatic adaptation of the Dido/Aeneas 
story written by the Antwerp rhetorician Cornelis van Ghistele (1510/11-1573), a 
playwright and factor (literary director) for a chamber of rhetoric known as De 
Goudbloem (The Marigold) from 1551.65 Chambers of rhetoric, amateur liter- 
ary societies active in the urban centres of the early modern Low Countries, 
produced allegorical and moralizing vernacular drama that intersected with 


62 The same or similar woodblocks that were used in the printing of the first edition in Ulm 
were used for the Antwerp edition and others printed in Leuven in 1487 and Strasburg in 
1488. Franklin, Boccaccio’s Heroines, 101, n. 93. 

63 Boccaccio, Famous Women, ed. and trans. Virginia Brown (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2001), 177. 

64 Line 412 in Virgil, Aeneid, trans. and notes by Frederick Ahl, intro. by Elaine Fantham 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 77. 

65 Forahistory of the chambers of rhetoric in Antwerp (and Amsterdam) during this period, 
see Gary K. Waite, Reformers on Stage: Popular Drama and Religious Propaganda in the 
Low Countries of Charles V, 1515-1556 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2000), with 
bibliography. 
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FIGURE 118 Sebald Beham, Dido’s Suicide, 1520, engraving, 11.9 x 9.1 cm (4.7 x 3.6 in). 
Washington, DC, National Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Collection, inv. 


1943.3.1230 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 


and at times galvanized public opinion about contemporaneous political and 
moral debates. No small number of plays produced in Antwerp in the 1550s 
responded to and often critiqued the city’s unravelling political and economic 
situation under Emperor Charles v, marked by the Valois-Hapsburg war of 1551 
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coupled with a closing of waterways that diminished trade. Van Ghistele’s two- 
part interpretation of the Dido/Aeneas tale, Van Eneas en Dido (On Aeneas 
and Dido) was no exception. In this case the playwright, an imperialist ad- 
herent, aggrandized the Emperor: the prologue draws an honorific parallel be- 
tween Aeneas’s trouncing of Troy and founding of Rome on the one hand, and 
Charles's military achievements on the other. However, the play itself, specifi- 
cally the second part that takes as its focus the tragic consequences of Aeneas’s 
betrayal of Dido, draws into sharp relief the carnal aspects of the story, cast- 
ing Dido throughout as a sexually insatiable widow whose ruin hinged on this 
singular quality.®’ Dido’s grief at Aeneas’s refusal to remain and satisfy her was 
such that she appeared insane, and the ultimate expression of this mental in- 
stability was her suicide. Through allegorical figures called sinnekens that pro- 
vided moral commentary for the scenes, Van Ghistele advised the youth in the 
audience to curb their lustful desires or risk the same tragic fate. Van Ghistele’s 
plays were performed by De Goudbloem in Antwerp in 1551. Over the next 
few years the playwright took steps to ensure even wider access to the story 
through his translation into Dutch of the Aeneid, the first complete vernacular 
translation of the text, which was printed by Hans van Liesvelt in 1556, and of 
Ovid's Heroidum epistolae (Letters of heroic women), which includes an im- 
passioned letter from Dido to Aeneas.®8 Thus, in Antwerp in the mid-sixteenth 
century, Dido was no longer a figure deserving of sympathy but rather one who 
was sexually and morally flawed, and very deeply at that, especially in contrast 
to the heroic Aeneas. Van Ghistele held her up as a figure of reproach, one 
whose narrative offered a compelling lesson on sexual misbehavior. 


66 Van Ghistele produced two plays under this title, which are preserved together as Eneas en 
Dido. Imperium sine fine dedi, Brussels KB 11 369 (Hum. I D 12). Here I follow Elsa Strietman, 
who terms the two parts as Van Eneas en Dido I and Van Eneas en Dido II in “Van Eneas 
en Dido: Two Amorous Plays Performed in Antwerp, 1552,” in European Medieval Drama 3, 
Papers from the Fourth International Conference on Aspects of European Medieval Drama, 
Camerino, 5-8 August 1999, ed. Sydney Higgins and Fiorella Paino (Camerino: Universita 
degli studi di Camerino, Centro linguistico di ateneo, 2000), 261-83. See as well K. Iwema, 
“Cornelis van Ghistele: van Eneas en Dido,” Jaarboek De Fonteine 33 (1982-83): 103-243. 

67 Strietman, Van Eneas en Dido, summarized on 263-64. 

68 For Van Ghistele in the context of vernacular Antwerp, see Stephanie Porras, “Producing 
the Vernacular: Antwerp, Cultural Archaeology and the Bruegelian Peasant,” Journal of 
Historians of Netherlandish Art 3, no. 1 (2011): 2-3, DOI 10.5092/jhna.2011.3.1.3 (accessed 
July 10, 2013); for a broad discussion of translations of the Aeneid in the early modern Low 
Countries, see Johan Hanselaer, “Virgil’s Aeneid: Editions and Translations Printed in the 
Southern Netherlands (1475-1650),” Lias 15, no. 2 (1988), with a brief discussion of Van 
Ghistele on 250. 
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The medallions of Oedipus and Antigone likewise offered a lesson on sexual 
morality. Sophocles crafted the mythological character of Oedipus as devoted 
to his daughter Antigone and she to him, yet both were doomed as a conse- 
quence of offensive sexual misconduct: Oedipus unknowingly married and 
bore children with his own mother, Jocasta, an act that upon its discovery led 
Oedipus to gouge out his eyes and, in some later versions of the story, Jocasta 
to kill herself. The transgressive sexual acts between mother and son, albeit un- 
known to them as such at the time, damned the entire family for three genera- 
tions. Antigone, one of their children, did not escape this fate. In the moments 
before being put to death for defying Creon, who had become King of Thebes 
after Oedipus’s sons killed each other in battle, the Chorus of Sophocles’s play 
suggested to her that her, “agonies are paying back/some compensation for 
your father.” Antigone replied: 


Now there you touch on my most painful thought— 

my father’s destiny—always on my mind, 

along with that whole fate which sticks to us, 

the splendid house of Labdakos—the curse 

arising from a mother’s marriage bed, 

when she had sex with her own son, my father. 

From what kind of parents was I born, 

their wretched daughter? I go to them [in the next world], 
unmarried and accursed, an outcast.®9 


Antigone placed the blame for her family’s ruin squarely on her mother and 
not her father while still condemning both. For her, the source of their collec- 
tive suffering was her parents’ illicit sexual pairing. 

Cornelis van Ghistele brought the moralizing tale of Antigone to a wider, 
vernacular-speaking audience through his Dutch translation of Sophocles’s 
text, which was published by Simon Cock in Antwerp in 1556.”° Van Ghistele’s 
prologue situates Oedipus’s behavior expansively, describing the suicide of 
Jocasta, the suffering of the couple’s descendants, including their sons’ mutual 
battle to the death, and the demise of Antigone as consequences of Oedipus’s 
“abhorrent acts.””! Although van Ghistele was concerned primarily with the 


69 Sophocles, Antigone, lines 65-73, trans. Ian Johnston, http://johnstoniatexts.x1ohost.com/ 
sophocles/antigonehtml. html (accessed Jan. 15, 2018). 

70 See Femke Hemelaar, “De vertaling van Terentius komedies en Sophocles’ Antigone door 
Cornelis van Ghistele in het licht van de literaire cultuur in Antwerpen rond het midden 
van de zestiende eeuw” (Ph.D. diss.: Rijksuniversiteit Groningen, 2008). 

71 The Van Ghistele translation by J. Grietens, Antigone van Sophocles Vertaad door Corn. 
Van Ghistele (Antwerp: De Groote Boekhandel and ‘s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
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consequences of the sexual misbehaviors of Oedipus’s family, clearly it was 
Oedipus’s misguided moral compass—his misguided carnal compass—that 
van Ghistele believed was foundational to the family’s destruction. The author 
advantageously linked the behaviors of the “mighty king” gone awry to those of 
his contemporaries, so that readers could “see how evil ordinances, statues and 
charters changed their realms, which shows that the fortunes of great nobles 
are as susceptible as those of common people to strange twists and changes, as 
one can still see today in many lands.””? The author urged his audience to “heed 
and adopt [Sophocles’s] wise and learned conclusions [...] in condemnation of 
all evil and ungodly works,’ so that “your state will survive and thrive.””3 Here, 
as with the story of Dido and Aeneas, the very survival of the state depended 
upon the sexual constraint of the populace. For van Ghistele, a breach in the 
boundaries of acceptable bodily comportment could therefore have dire con- 
sequences beyond the individual, much as Philippe Wielant’s legal code cast 
sodomitical practices as a threat to the regime. 

The characters in the Aeneas/Dido and Oedipus/Antigone medallions thus 
represent sexual practices gone awry. The former violated acceptable bound- 
aries for carnal expression by having relations outside of marriage, while the 
latter engaged, albeit unwittingly, in incest, a taboo in the sixteenth century 
for the immediate if not for the extended family. Both duos stepped outside of 
normative practice to seal their fate, albeit with one partner suffering the con- 
sequences and the other, in the case of Aeneas and in some accounts Jocasta as 
well, emerging comparatively unscathed. The medallions’ characters thus pro- 
vide a foil of sorts for the infants, drawing into sharper focus the termination of 
their mutual engagement at the moment prior to the onset of sinful behavior. 
In the end, the imagery condemns three general types of sexual misbehavior— 
extramarital, incestuous, and sodomitical—the latter through the invocation 


1922), includes the prologue titled “Dye translatuer tot den leser,’ 3-5; my thanks to David 
McKay for his translation. “Abhorrent acts,” in the original “onbehoorlijcke daet punicie 
lidé moeste,” is cited in Grietens, Antigone van Sophocles, 4. 

72 “Machtighen coninc,’ as in Grietens, Antigone van Sophocles, 4, and “ende in vrede houdé 
sal/efi die veraderinge haers rijcx/door quade ordinancien/statuyten/efi rechten/so dat 
die fortuyne ooc so wel met groote heeré/als met ghemeyne personné/wondlic draeyéde 
ende veranderende is/alsoot noch daghelijcx in diueersche landed ghebuerende is.” 
Grietens, Antigone van Sophocles, 3. 

73 Full passage: “maer de wife efi gheleerde sentencié aenmercken efi incorporeren wilt/niet 
cotrarierende der goddelijcker scristueren/maer alle boose eñ ongoddelijcke/wercken 
straffende/die soe wel nu/als doen ter tijt de ouerhant in veel plaetsen willen behouden/ 
maer altoos int laetest tot eenen quaden eynde comé. Aldus overleest/vstaet/efi begrijpt 
die goede sentencien eñ leeringhen/v hier voor ooghen gheleyt/ende vaert wel.” Grietens, 
Antigone van Sophocles, 5. 
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FIGURE 119 Detail of Fig. 99 


of same-sex carnal desire via Christ and John. The infants, whose interactions 
are duly arrested, are models of corporal comportment in this scheme. 


6 Ethnographic Morality 


Two figures included in the fictive framing of one Christ-John painting by Joos 
van Cleve (see Fig. 99) comment on morality differently, yet for a purpose akin 
to that of the Aeneas/Dido and Oedipus/Antigone medallions. The figures in 
question, one male and one female, are depicted near the upper corners of the 
framing device, atop columns on either side of the central composition (Fig. 119). 
The female figure on the right is garbed in a long robe with a tasselled belt 
cinched high on the waist. A second belt, positioned low on her hips, is dis- 
tinctively adorned with convex, heart-shaped ornaments. European models 
may have inspired her classicizing robe, bodily proportions, and contrapposto, 
yet other aspects of the figure complicate the potential sources. First, the fig- 
ure’s facial features invoke a person of “exotic” origins rather than of European 
descent. Among the likely points of reference are peoples indigenous to the 
African continent. Joos may have observed African people in Antwerp, where 
slavery was outlawed but nonetheless tolerated.”* Indeed, during a visit to 


74 Slavery in Antwerp is discussed by Hannah Chapelle Wojciehowski, Group Identity in the 
Renaissance World (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 162 and Kate Lowe, “The 
Lives of African Slaves and People of African Dissent in Renaissance Europe,’ in Revealing 
the African Presence in Renaissance Europe, ed. Joaneath Spicer (Baltimore: The Walters 
Art Museum, 2012), 10 and 17. 
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Antwerp in 1521 Albrecht Dürer (1471-1528) made a silverpoint drawing of a 
Moorish slave called Katharina, who was owned by the Portuguese factor João 
Brandao.”> Just as likely as direct modelling, though, is reliance on descrip- 
tions or images of peoples that were produced in response to “New” World 
discoveries. Important sources for artists in general were the writings of the 
German merchant Balthasar Springer (d. c. 1509/11). Springer sailed with 
German traders as part of a Portuguese fleet that traveled to Africa, Arabia, 
and the East Indies in 1505-06, stopping at Antwerp on his way. His descrip- 
tions of the people he encountered were a basis for woodcuts by the Augsburg 
artist Hans Burgkmair (1473-1531).”° These images in turn inspired works by 
other artists, many in the form of single-leaf prints and images in printed 
books. Works depicting Africans were in fact produced even earlier, among 
them figures of a classicizing vocabulary and ostensibly African-inspired fa- 
cial features similar to those in Joos’s figure. An example is an image of a slave 
named “Ethiopissa” that appeared in a version of the Roman playwright Pub- 
lius Terentius Afer’s Comoediae published in Strasbourg by Johan Grueninger 
in 1499 (Fig. 120).”” 

A second complication with Joos’s African-like figure are the pendants that 
hang from her low-slung belt. Such sartorial adornments, known today as waist 
pendants, are associated historically with the regions of West Africa and par- 
ticularly with the kingdom of Benin. Awareness of such pendants was likely 
transferred by the Portuguese, who had established active trade with Benin 
and had chosen Antwerp as their principal European hub.”* A number of Benin 
waist pendants survive from this period. Most are U-shaped and adorned with 
figures. One such work represents an oba or king, who is portrayed wearing 
this kind of pendant, in this case depicted with patterned surfaces (Fig. 121). 


75 Florence, Uffizi; discussed by Lowe, “The Lives of African Slaves,” 16-17. 

76 Among the publications on Burgkmair’s images of indigenous peoples are Jean Michel 
Massing, “Hans Burgkmair’s Depictions of Native Africans,’ RES: Anthropology and Aes- 
thetics 27 (Spring 1995): 39-51; Mark P. McDonald, “Burgkmair’s Woodcut Frieze of the 
Natives of Africa and India,’ Print Quarterly 20, no. 3 (2003): 227—44; Stephanie Leitch, 
“Burgkmair’s Peoples of Africa and India (1508) and the Origins of Ethnography in Print,” 
The Art Bulletin 91, no. 2 (2009): 134-59; and Heather Madar, “Maximilian and the Exotic,” 
in Maximilian I. (1459-1519): Wahrnehmung—Ubersetzungen—Gender, ed. Heinz No- 
flatscher, Michael A. Chisholm, and Bertrand Schnerb (Innsbruck: Studienverlag, 2011), 
223-48. 

77 “Ethiopissa” in this image was identified as a slave by Lowe, “The Lives of African Slaves,” 
p- 16. 

78 As discussed by Alisa LaGamma, Heroic Africans: Legendary Leaders, Iconic Sculptures 
(New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2011), 26-29, who suggests that some works 
now described as waist pendants may have been pectoral adornments. 
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FIGURE 120 German, Ethiopissa and other Characters, hand-colored woodcut from Publius 
Terentius Afer, Comoediae, printed by Johan Grueninger, Strasbourg, 1499. 
The Walters Art Museum, Baltimore, inv. 91.1155, fol. 39v 


However, the waist pendants rendered by Joos are distinctive for their heart rath- 
er than U shapes, suggesting a limited understanding of the visual and physical 
properties of these objects. Furthermore, Benin waist pendants were used as 
markers of male rulership and political authority at state events.’? They were, in 
other words, not worn by women. Thus with this figure, the accuracy in depic- 
tion and use that we might otherwise expect from an observant artist like Joos 
is tempered by invention. Indeed, it was not ethnographic accuracy but rather 
the exoticism of the imagery, in whatever form it took, that generally signi- 
fied “the foreign or non-European,” as Heather Madar has noted. Exoticism was 
“a fluid category of difference” that could be deployed by artists to invoke sym- 
pathy, yet it could also “condemn, setting up the exotic as the absolute Other to 
be overcome.”®° The classicizing nature and grace of the African figure would 
seem to place her in the former rather than the latter category. Indeed, most 
depicted “New’-World female figures were shown bare-breasted, effectively 
“othering” them and their cultures of origin by suggesting female availability 
and promiscuity. By contrast, Joos’s figure, like “Ethiopissa,” is covered. She 


79 Kate Ezra, Royal Art of Benin: The Perls Collection in The Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York: Harry N. Abrams, 1992), 156. 
80 Madar, “Maximilian and the Exotic,” 223. 
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FIGURE 121 Benin, Edo State, Waist Pendant with Oba and Two Attendants, mid-sixteenth 
to early-seventeenth century, copper alloy, 20.3 x 15.9 x 5.7 cm (8 x 6% x 
2% in). Brooklyn Museum, Gift of Beatrice Riese, inv. 1998.38 


thus may have seemed no more suggestive of corrupt behavior than similar 
classicizing female figures produced at the time. This proposal is advanced 
by her Western-style gown that suggests compliance with European proto- 
cols, possibly forced by slavery. Yet certainly her portrayal would not have 
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precluded the idea of sexual availability for viewers with particular visual and 
cultural points of reference. This is all the more likely given that her upturned 
hand draws attention to her breasts, and that the low-slung belt and burgeon- 
ing drapery immediately above it accentuates her putatively lustful womb. 

If Joos’s African-like figure was perhaps sympathetically conceptualized to 
some viewers, a reading of the kind was far less likely for the male figure on 
the left, no matter its classicizing contrapposto. This figure is outfitted with the 
signature feathered bodily adornments of an indigenous Brazilian, in this case 
a headpiece, neckwear over a bare chest, arm and leg bands, skirt, and torch or 
weapon. Some of these objects are the attributes of the Tupinambá or Tupi.2! A 
potential source for Joos’s figure is an image from a volume printed in Antwerp 
around 1510-11 or perhaps as late as 1520 by Jan van Doesborch (c. 1470-1536) 
under the title, Of the newe la[n]des and of ye people founde by the messen- 
gers of the kynge of Porty|[n]|gale named Emanual.®? Its woodcut frontispiece 
presents four Tupi: an adult male, an adult female, and two young children 
(Fig. 122).83 Renaissance viewers likely identified the group as a family, with 
the adults having traditional roles corresponding to the European standard: 
the standing male figure is the provider and the seated female figure cares for 
their offspring. This ostensible cultural accord is disrupted at the left, however, 
where a human head and leg are suspended from a makeshift spit; the dis- 
membered body parts cook above the flames of a fire lit in the terrain. This 


81 Objects from the Americas, including from the Tupi, were presented by the Spanish ex- 
plorer Hernan Cortés to the Hapsburg Emperor Charles v in 1519; Charles gave some of 
these artifacts to his aunt Margaret of Austria in Mechelen in 1523, as discussed by Joris 
Capenberghs, “Margaret of Austria, the Hof van Savoyen and the New World,’ in Women 
of Distinction: Margaret of York and Margaret of Austria, ed. Dagmar Eichberger (Leuven: 
Davidsfonds and Turnhout: Brepols, 2005), 297-309; see also the exhibition catalogue 
edited by Sabine Haag, Dagmar Eichberger, and Annemarie Jordan Gschwend, The Art 
of Power. Habsburg Women in the Renaissance/Frauen, Kunst und Macht. Drei Frauen aus 
dem Hause Habsburg (Vienna: Kunsthistorisches Museum, 2018). Albrecht Diirer was fas- 
cinated by these artifacts when he saw them at Margaret’s residence; he admired them 
for their beauty but, as noted by Madar, “Maximilian and the Exotic,” 230, he did not fully 
understand their use. 

82 A date for the volume of “1510-1511(?)” is the opinion of Eichberger, Women of Distinction, 
321, while “c. 15202” is that of literary historian Piet Franssen in Jan van Doesborch, pub- 
lished online at http://janvandoesborch.com/book# (accessed April 21, 2018). 

83 Discussed by Surekha Davies, Renaissance Ethnography and the Invention of the Human: 
New Worlds, Maps and Monsters (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 2017), 81; 
Michael Wintroub, The Voyage of Thought: Navigating Knowledge across the Sixteenth- 
Century World (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 2017), 39—40; and, in the 
context of a broadsheet, by Sandra Young, The Early Modern Global South in Print: Tex- 
tual Form and the Production of Human Difference as Knowledge (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 


2015), 47-50. 
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FIGURE 122 Netherlandish, Natives of Brazil, woodcut from Of the newe la[n]des and 
of ye people founde by the messengers of the kynge of porty[n|gale named 
Emanuel, printed by Jan van Doesborch, Antwerp, c. 1510-11 (?), fol. 2r. 
Private collection, Bridgeman Images 


aspect of the image conveys a popular but mistaken belief that had its origins 
in writings by the explorer Amerigo Vespucci (1451-1512), namely, that the Tupi 
practiced cannibalism. This practice, which violated Western norms at a basic 
level, is referenced in Joos’s painting through the disembodied faces that peer 
out from between the feathers of the Tupi’s skirt. The figure’s coarse facial fea- 
tures, open mouth, and empty stare further convey human savagery. Moreover, 
the bare chest and thighs may have invoked the kinds of illicit sexual practices 
of Brazilian men that were commented upon negatively in colonialist writ- 
ings on indigenous cultures. A broadsheet attributed to Johann Froschauer, 
printed in Augsburg around 1503, stated that the Tupi “have as wives those who 
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please them, be they mothers, sisters, or friends, among whom they make no 
distinction.”°* Furthermore, it was generally believed in Western Europe that 
indigenous men were practitioners of sodomy.®> Within these contexts Joos’s 
conceptualization of the Tupi marks the figure as both gluttonously and sexu- 
ally sinful.86 

As with the Aeneas/Dido and Oedipus/Antigone medallions, the African- 
like and Tupinambá figures in Joos’s painting helped to moralize the work's 
central imagery. The African figure gestures with her upturned palm toward 
the Tupi man opposite, thereby drawing attention to him. The figure is clearly 
“othered” in the sexual practices implied by its partial nudity, by the brutish fa- 
cial features and expression, and by the references to cannibalism. Yet the Tupi 
figure turns outward, inviting the viewer to compare its behavioral “otherness” 
to the main subject of the painting. In this, the kiss, embrace, and suspended 
physicality of the Christ-John pairing are nothing short of ideal. The painting 
is, furthermore, among the largest, most finely executed, and most pictorially 
elaborate of Joos’s works of the theme. These qualities support the idea that 
Joos produced it as a commission rather than for the open market, as Micha 
Leeflang has proposed.®” If so, then the African and Tupi figures may signal 
the patron’s “New” World interests and perhaps their direct participation in 
activities pertaining to it, in the areas of exploration and trade for instance. 
The classicization of the African figure suggests an assimilation of these newly 
discovered peoples into the European world view, which was characterized by 
an assumption that colonialism would ultimately tame the savage. In refer- 
ence to the Christ-John theme, the “othered” figures also may have asserted 
Christian hegemony for viewers who found indigenous peoples and their prac- 
tices threatening to Western religious norms. 


84 Davies, Renaissance Ethnography, 80. 

85 Roelens, “Fornicating Foreigners,’ 3, with reference to Richard C. Trexler, Sex and Con- 
quest: European Gendered Violence, Political Order, and the European Conquest of the 
Americas (Cambridge, Eng.: Polity Press, 1995), 45-47, and other works. 

86 On the interrelationship of these two kinds of bodily desires, see Michelle Moseley- 
Christian, “Embodying Gluttony as Women’s Wildness: Rembrandt’s Naked Woman 
Seated on a Mound, c. 1629-1631, in Gender, Otherness, and Culture in Medieval and Early 
Modern Art, ed. Carlee A. Bradbury and Michelle Moseley-Christian (New York: Palgrave, 
2017), 179-209. 

87 Leeflang, Joos van Cleve, 171. 
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Metaphors of consumption pertaining to the bounty of the earth may have 
deepened the potential for sexualizing the Christ-John imagery by implicat- 
ing the bodies of the devout in its interpretation. Any number of devotional 
tracts of the period prick spiritual desire and intone eroticism through such 
metaphors. Some identify Christ with—and as—various kinds of fruits and 
flowers. Readers were urged to plant this bounty in the gardens of their souls, 
as acts of piety, virtue, and love that would bring them closer to Jesus. These 
texts culminate in the intake of Christ’s body: “Christ himself is [...] actually 
consumed [metaphorically by the reader] when he is present as a flower or 
fruit of virtue in the garden of the soul of the devout,” as Reindert Falkenburg 
explained.®9 Prayers said in preparation for the Eucharist similarly use con- 
sumption metaphors in ways that united the bodies of the faithful with the 
divine. One such prayer, titled O levende vrucht, o suete, gheminde wonnentlike 
paradijsappel des ghebloemten vaderleker herten (Oh living fruit, oh sweet, be- 
loved, wonderful paradisiacal apple of flowers of the father’s heart), instructs the 
communicant to call Christ to the mind and heart, as the “delicious, heavenly 
bread” that “contains all the sweet tastes which a person might desire.’9° Such 
language and actions impart an affective identification with the Savior that 
likened spiritual desire to corporeal desire, fulfilled by an evocation of sensory 
experience tied to the host. Such invocations may at first seem most evident 
with the adult, crucified body of Jesus, and with images such as the Man of 
Sorrows that depict the instruments of the Passion and the suffering flesh. 
After all, the Song of Songs and O levende vrucht address Christ in that form. 
Yet they pertained to the Christ Child as well. In an engraving by Master E. S. 
from c. 1450-60, for example, the infant Christ appears before the cross and an 
open heart, surrounded by angels holding instruments of the Passion (Fig. 123). 
The Child and angels seem to emerge from blossoms that originate from a 
single plant, joining “beginning and end [...] by an organic form that unites 
objects and episodes within a single growth” in “a future that precedes itself?” 
as described by Alfred Acres.9! The Child, equated with the delicate blossom, is 
also a flower to be metaphorically consumed by a devout person who chose to 
follow the advice offered in devotional tracts and Eucharistic prayers. A paint- 
ing by a follower of Joos van Cleve now in Budapest even shows the Child in 


88 I thank Tianna Uchacz for suggesting that metaphorical consumption pertains here. 
89 Falkenburg, Fruit of Devotion, 83. 

go Falkenburg, Fruit of Devotion, 69. 

91 Acres, Renaissance Invention, 84 and 82. 
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FIGURE 123 Master E. S., The Christ Child in a Sacred Heart, with Instruments of 
the Passion, c. 1450-60, engraving, 16 x 11.4 cm (6.3 x 4.5 in). Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, inv. 384.1 
PHOTO: JORG P. ANDERS 
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the act of consuming his own symbolic blood: he drinks red wine from a footed 
glass.9? Beyond metaphor, small woodcuts of holy figures including the Christ 
Child, called Schluckbildchen, were made specifically for oral ingestion—they 
were made to be eaten—as a means of taking Christ into one’s body; some 
Marian Schlukbildchen dating to the eighteenth century that include represen- 
tations of the Infant still survive (Fig. 124).93 In practice the devotee would 
soak the paper in water to soften it before eating, bake the sheet into bread, or 
consume it along with other food.9+ 

Consumption is advanced as well by images and writings that connected 
the Christ Child to the altar and its furnishings, and often transformed it into 
the Eucharistic wafer that miraculously became Christ’s sacrificed body at 
Transubstantiation. Literary accounts pertaining to this subject were pres- 
ent in both monastic and lay contexts. Many take the form of exempla that 
describe miraculous events in ways intended both to confirm their holy 
status for the faithful and convert non-believers. In one narrative that at- 
tends to the infant Jesus, a mass celebrated by the apostolic preacher John 
of Cantimpré produced for a heretic named Gautier of Flos an image of the 
Child as the host, ready to be ingested.°> An illumination in a manuscript 
version of La quéte du Saint-Graal produced in Flanders in 1351 conflates the 
Child-as-host with the Man of Sorrows: miraculously, a diminutive figure, 
childlike in size, who bleeds from wounds in his palms and side, appears in 


92 Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts, illustrated by Falkenburg, Fruit of Devotion, fig. 25. 

93 The tradition reaches back to the Middle Ages, although no examples from this era 
seem to have survived. See Lise De Greef, “Uterus Cordis. Speerbildchen Featuring the 
Christ Child in the Wounded Heart,’ Jaarboek Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 
Antwerpen (2009): 52-97 and Christian Schneegass, “Schluckbildchen. Ein Beispiel der 
‘Populargraphik zur aktiven Aneigung,” Volkskunst. Zeitschrift für volkstiimliche Sachkul- 
tur 6 (1983): 27-32. 

94 As described by De Greef, “Uterus Cordis,’ 88. Along these lines, paint was scraped away 
from images of the Vera icon in a prayer book owned by Philip the Good of Burgundy, per- 
haps so that the Duke could eat the image “flake by flake,’ as described by Kathryn M. Rudy, 
“Eating the Face of Christ: Philip the Good and his Physical Relationship with Veronicas,” 
Convivium 4, no. 2 (2017): 3-12. 

95 See Miri Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late Medieval Culture (Cambridge, Eng.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991), 13. Rubin describes the theme as “the Child in the 
host.” I have revised this term to “the Child as the host” to better convey the nature of the 
reciprocity between wafer and flesh in the sources cited here. For additional examples 
can be found in the compilation by Caesarius of Heisterbach (d. 1240) mentioned by 
Claire L. Sahlin, Birgitta of Sweden and the Voice of Prophecy (Woodbridge: Boydell, 2001), 
89, n. 48. Birgitta herself experienced a vision in which the host appeared to her as the 
Christ Child. 
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German, Schluckbildchen, c.1790 woodcut, illustrated 

in Manfred Brauneck, Religiöse Volkskunst: Votivgaben, 
Andachtsbilder, Hinterglas, Rosenkranz, Amulette (Cologne: 
DuMont, 1979), downloaded from https://commons.wikimedia. 
org/wiki/File:Schluckbildchen_- Johann_Friedrich_Carl-RZ.jpg, 
accessed April 29, 2018. 
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a chalice on the altar during mass.°° The Child-as-host appears as well in a 
winged altarpiece probably from the convent of the Poor Clares in Nuremberg, 
dating to c. 1350—60. In it, St. Clare of Assisi kneels before an altar (Fig. 125).9” 
A wafer, depicted vertically in a lidded gold pyx, is adorned with an image of 
the infant Jesus striding toward Clare with his arms outstretched as if intent on 
embracing her. The cover, opened behind and away from the Child’s image, in- 
vokes the lidded tomb of Christ’s Resurrection, the stone forcibly thrown back 
by Jesus's restored body and here by the treading Infant. The vitae of German 
and Netherlandish nuns are indeed replete with references to sensory-driven 
devotion that tied the Infant's body to the wafer, references that worked their 
way into printed devotional tracts such as O levende vrucht.°® More readily ac- 
cessible to such audiences than the Nuremberg altarpiece is a print made in 
Augsburg, proposed to represent St. Catherine of Bologna (Clare of Assisi?), 
kneeling before the Infant in a chalice (Fig. 126); his presence represents both 
the blood and the body of redemption. It is perhaps not coincidental that the 
figure of Jesus in the German woodcut of the infants Christ and John previ- 
ously discussed (see Fig. 113) is framed in a circle, as if his form is stamped on 
a host. It was, after all, the Baptist who declared of Christ in John 1:29, “Behold 
the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world”; the infant John in the 
woodcut, with a writing implement in his hand, has written “Ecce agnus dei” 
on the banderole he holds on his lap. Here John is linked to the consumptive 
context of Christ-as-host by association with the circular host-like form that 
frames Christ and, further, to the act of consumption. 

The form and color of the host portrayed in the altarpiece of the Poor Clares 
correspond to expectations that the wafer be round, smooth, white, and un- 
blemished, as described in late-medieval diocesan legislation complied by Miri 
Rubin.°? This attention to the visual qualities of the wafer corresponds in turn to 
an emphasis for most laity, imposed by the clergy beginning in the late-twelfth 
century, on seeing the host during communion rather than taking it orally, that 
is, on the manducatio per visum: eating by seeing, or ocular communion.!0° 
This approach marked a dramatic change in the relationship between Christ's 
body and expectations for sensory experience during the mass: it realigned 


96 Paris, Arsenal, MS. 5218, fol. 88r. 

97 The iconography may derive from a vita produced for Clare’s process of canonization. 
See Regis J. Armstrong, The Lady Clare of Assisi: Early Documents, rev. ed. and trans. (New 
York: New City Press, 2006), 177. 

98 See the vitae of Colette of Corbie and Lydwine of Schiedam discussed in Chapter 5. 

99 Rubin, Corpus Christi, 39. 

100 The latter term is culled from Suzannah Beinhoff, Sight and Embodiment in the Middle 
Ages (New York: Palgrave, 2002), 140-44. 
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FIGURE 125 German (possibly Nuremberg), Coronation of St. Clare, part of a winged 
altarpiece probably from the convent of the Poor Clares in Nuremberg, 
c. 1350—60, h. 40 cm (15.7 in). Private collection 


Eucharistic practice from an oral ingestion of the flesh via the host, in which 
the faithful consumed Christ's body by the touch of their mouths, the taste 
on their tongues, and ultimately by bodily ingestion, to consumption by sight. 
The drive for visual access to the wafer led to new rituals and display strate- 
gies for the host. In the early-fourteenth century hosts began to be displayed 
outside the liturgy proper, for example during the durable feast of the Corpus 
Christi. Beginning in the late-fourteenth century, the pyx, previously solid in 
form, began to be replaced by the ostensorium, which displayed the host be- 
hind glass or crystal so that it could be more easily seen. Often these vessels 
were designed to suggests that light was radiating from them, as if the host 
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FIGURE 126 

German (Augsburg), St. Catherine of Bologna (?) 
Kneeling in Prayer before the Infant Christ in 

a Chalice, c. 1470, hand-colored woodcut, 7.9 x 
6.6 cm (3.1 x 2.6 in). Staatsbibliothek Bamberg, 
inv. VI Aa 33 

PHOTO: GERALD RAAB 





were alight with holiness. Some Netherlandish and German woodcuts invoke 
this arrangement. In one example (Fig. 127), in the form of a woodcut, under- 
worked areas of the block in a circle concentric to the center and surrounding 
Christ suggest that the Infant radiates light. In other words, his portrayed body 
becomes host-like, ready to be consumed through the eyes. Another means of 
reserving the host, the sacrament houses installed in churches in late-fifteenth 
and sixteenth-century Germany and the Low Countries, went from modest to 
extravagant in size and design, thereby giving the holy content greater visual 
emphasis.! Only one sacrament house made for Netherlandish churches sur- 
vives: that designed by Matheus de Leyens for the Archconfraternity of the 
Corpus Christus at St. Peterskerk in Leuven (Fig. 128); it is likely that a mi- 
raculous host was kept there.!©? In a different type of dramatic visual staging, 
consecrated wafers were reserved in so-called Eucharistic doves that were 


101 Achim Timmermann, Real Presence: Sacrament Houses and the Body of Christ, c. 1270-1600 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2009). See also Achim Timmermann, “A View of the Eucharist on the 
Eve of the Protestant Reformation,” in A Companion to the Eucharist in the Reformation, 
ed. Lee Palmer Wandel (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 365-98. 

102 Edward Wouk, in “Dirk Bouts’s Last Supper Altarpiece and the Sacrament van Mirakel 
at Leuven,” Immediations 1, no. 2 (2005): 48, suggested that the Leuven miraculous host 
was kept in de Leyens’s sacrament house. It may be no mere coincidence that images of 
St. Barbara produced around this time show the tower that became her attribute and a 
symbol for her virginity in a size corresponding with her body and with her removing 
a chalice and host from it, as if it were a sacrament house. Such imagery implies that 
Barbara’s purity was foundational to her access to the Eucharist, as discussed through- 
out the present study. An example of this iconography is Israhel van Meckenem’s engrav- 
ing in Jan Van der Stock, Early Prints: The Print Collection of the Royal Library of Belgium 
(London: Harvey Miller, 2002), 113. 
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FIGURE 127 Master of the Delbecq-Schreiber Passion (attributed to), The Christ Child 
with the Instruments of the Passion, 1480—1500/1503, woodcut, 8.1 x 6.2 cm 
(3.4 x 2.4 in). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, inv. RP-P-OB-2001 


suspended over altars (Fig. 129), sometimes beneath a tabernaculum pensile 
(hanging tabernacle) or suspensorium adored with a cloth vibrant in color to 
catch the eye.!°3 In dramatic, visually satiating spectacles enacted during the 


103 Discussed by Timmermann, Real Presence, 27, with additional bibliography on 58, n. 14. 
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FIGURE 128 Matheus de Layens, Sacrament house, 1450. St. Peterskerk, Leuven 
PHOTO: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS, WWW.KIKIRPA.BE. 
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FIGURE 129 French (Limoges), Eucharistic dove, 13th century, champlevé enamel on 
copper with gilding and glass pastes, 17.9 x 8.8 x 21.1 cm (7.1 x 3.5 x 8.3 in). 
The Walters Art Museum, Baltimore, inv. 44.3 


mass, the dove was lowered to the altar on chains, simulating the Holy Spirit 
alighting on the mensa.!°* The host was reserved inside, inserted through a 
lidded opening in the dove’s back, as if the creature had internalized the wafer 
in a mystical communion of its own. The lay audience, however, took it in by 
sight, by bearing visual witness to the priestly performance. Most important 
here, however, is that seeing became the most powerful, in fact, the only means 
by which most lay worshippers typically ingested the host, the point of access 
for redemption. This is not to say that lay communicants were banned from 
taking the host by mouth: most would have received it at least once a year, at 


104 Timmermann, Real Presence, 27. 
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Easter, if not somewhat more frequently.!°> Nor is this to say that supplicants 
shunned other means of satisfying sensory desire in devotion in the form of 
touch, taste, and smell. Paintings by Netherlandish artists, including Joos van 
Cleve, indeed invoke sensory experience through food in ways that are also 
symbolic: apples (Christ as the New Adam), bread and grapes (the body and 
blood), lemons (the bitterness of Christ’s suffering and death), and cherries 
(paradise) (Fig. 130). Nonetheless, seeing remained the privileged sensorial 
conduit to the host and the redemption it promised.ſos 

Innovations in Christological imagery produced in Antwerp in the early- 
sixteenth century in fact played into notions of sensory evocation and con- 
sumption in devotion. These innovatory approaches to pictorial content are 
expressed variously in images of the Christ Child. Many of these works are 
Eucharistically resonant, a point that has not gone unnoticed. Less often dis- 
cussed, at least for the examples I will cite, is the imagery’s profound resonance 
with the very aspect of sensory devotion activated during ocular communion: 
sight. Visually-based liturgical practices coalesce with and may even have 
helped to shape certain innovatory treatments of familiar pictorial themes 
pertaining to the infant Jesus. One inventive example, described by art his- 
torians as “the Virgin and Child with the veil,’ survives ubiquitously, in over 
seventy painted versions produced in or near Antwerp and in printed form as 
well.!°7 Most of these works show Mary in half-length with a long veil draped 
over her head and shoulders; the example illustrated here, an engraving by the 
Antwerp painter and printmaker Jan Gossart (c. 1478-1532) shows her seated 
on a low hill (Fig. 131). The Infant is portrayed on her lap in this case, or other- 
wise on tables that were rendered as if made of wood or marble, the latter akin 
to the mensa of an altar. One long end of the Virgin's veil drapes in heavy folds 
over Christ's head, sometimes brought there with the Infant’s assistance as in 
the engraving. This motif foreshadows Christ’s redemptive role by reference to 


105 Timmerman, Real Presence, 3, argues that the frequency with which the laity took com- 
munion has been underestimated: “the majority of laymen and laywomen partook in oral 
communion at fairly regular, if very widely spaced intervals, most often at Easter, Pente- 
cost, and Christmas, sometimes on other church holidays or even on ordinary Sundays as 
well.” 

106 More about visual experience in the context of blindness and the blind is offered in 
Chapter 2. 

107 Works of this theme were tallied by Linda Jansen, “Unveiling the Production Method of a 
Series of Copies: ‘The Madonna with the Veil’ after Jan Gossaert,” unpublished paper cited 
in Maryan W. Ainsworth, ed., Man Myth, and Sensual Pleasure: Jan Gossart’s Renaissance. 
The Complete Works (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, and New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 2010), 156, n. 8. A print of the subject by Gossart, from c. 1522, is discussed 
and illustrated as the Virgin and Child Seated on a Bank, cat. no. 113 on p. 410-11. 
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FIGURE 130 Joos van Cleve, The Holy Family, c. 1512-13, oil on wood, 42.5 x 31.8 cm (16.8 x 
12.5 in). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, The Friedsam Collection, 
Bequest of Michael Friedsam, inv. 32.100.57 
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FIGURE 131 Jan Gossart, The Virgin and Child with the Veil, c. 1522, engraving, 14.5 x 
10.3 cm (5.7 x 4 in). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, inv. RP-P-OB-2145 
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the pall (pallium) that was draped over and protected the host and sometimes 
the vessels that reserved it. By this means, the Infant's veiled flesh invokes the 
host displayed in an ostensorium. In some cases, Mary’s veil extends beneath 
the Child so that his form rests on it (although sometimes he is supported by 
a pillow), much as the bread and wine of the Eucharist are positioned on a 
corporal in liturgical practice. Furthermore, here and in many other images 
of Jesus with his mother, Mary presses her fingers into Christ’s round belly— 
among the fleshiest areas of his form—or another aspect of his figure rendered 
with plumpness, such as his bottom or breast. Although one may expect in- 
fants to be portrayed with round, chubby flesh as a convention of their status 
as infants, that flesh is inscribed with liturgical import in images laden with 
symbols of sacrifice and redemption. Other representations of the Virgin and 
Child express, by different means, connections between the Infant's depicted 
flesh and the host. In her book on “Eucharistic beauty,’ Ann W. Astell argued 
that the Virgin’s gesture and the depicted Child’s flesh invoke the liturgical rite: 
in a painting of Mary and the Infant by Lucas Cranach the Elder (Fig. 132), 
Jesus “resembles food, his plump body like the rounded apple (and the circu- 
lar Host). Holding him up in a gentle elevation, the priestly mother presents 
the child to view. Withdrawn from the world of consumables, the food of the 
painting represents at once a beauty to be seen and not eaten, and a beauty to 
be received in Communion.”!°8 

Better aligned with the depicted Christ Child in Cranach’s or any compara- 
ble image, though, is the idea of consumption by sight: that to see Jesus’s body 
was to eat it. In fact, just as communicants customarily took the host by sight, 
so could some viewers have sacramentally consumed the depicted body of the 
Christ Child in paintings laden with Eucharistic references, such as Cranach’s. 
This is not to propose that the experience of beholding the Infant’s host-like 
form necessarily regularly carried the full salvific weight of the consecrated 
Eucharist. Rather, I simply wish to suggest that in certain cases the Child’s de- 
picted form could indeed be liturgically or quasi-liturgically potent. Evidence 
of practice supports this idea. Kathryn M. Rudy has demonstrated that some 
communicants used images as “Eucharistic proxies” or “ersatz hosts,’ which 
were consumed by sight, especially in moments of acute need such as just be- 
fore death, in the absence of the real thing.!°° She connected the roundness 


108 Ann W. Astell, Eating Beauty: The Eucharist and the Spiritual Arts of the Middle Ages 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2006), 7. 

109 Kathryn M. Rudy, Postcards on Parchment: The Social Lives of Medieval Books (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2015), 224—42. See also Kathryn M. Rudy, “Sewing the Body of Christ: 
Eucharist Wafer Souvenirs Stitched into Fifteenth-Century Manuscripts, primarily in the 
Netherlands,” Journal of Historians of Netherlandish Art 8 (Winter 2016): 1—47, DOI 10.5092/ 
jhna.2016.8.1.1 (accessed June 10, 2017). 
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Lucas Cranach the Elder, The Virgin and Child, probably c. 1535 or after, oil on 
wood, 71.2 x 52.1 cm (28.1 x 20.5 in). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 
Gift of Adolph Caspar Miller, inv. 1953.3.1 

COURTESY NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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FIGURE 133 South Holland (?), 118 monogram inserted into a prayer book, c. 1500, painting 
on paper. Bibliotheek van de Theologische Faculteit, Tilburg, MS. KTFK 13, 
fols. 3v—4r 


of the wafer to images in circular frames that were made on parchment— 
on flesh, like the consecrated host—as independent works or pasted into 
prayer books. The images were Christologically symbolic: the 1Hs monogram 
(Fig. 133), the Lamb of God, and images of clocks that invoke the Christian 
calendar and its regulation of host consumption.” It seems probable that de- 
picted images of the Infant’s body that carry the sort of liturgical implications 
outlined above could just as easily have been proxies for hosts in ocular com- 
munion, ingested not by the mouth but rather by the eye. 

This brings me back to the Christ-John paintings, to suggest that certain 
metaphors and practices of consumption discussed here bore upon the recep- 
tion of the works. Many of the same Eucharistic corollaries are present, in- 
cluding flowers and fruit in some examples, and references to altars and their 
furnishings in others: draped tabernacles and hovering doves of the Holy Spirit 
that invoke Eucharistic doves suspended above mensas (Fig. 134). The round, 
smooth, white infant bodies are host-like, such that the forms and flesh of either 
one—whichever figure a beholder might have interpreted as Christ—could 
invoke the idea of ocular consumption and communion. This latter point 


110 Rudy, Postcards on Parchment, 242. 
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FIGURE 134 Joos van Cleve (and workshop), The Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist 
Embracing and Kissing, c. 1525-30, oil on oak, 50 x 58 cm (19.7 x 22.8 in). 
Akademie der Bildenden Kiinste, Vienna, inv. 464 


carries into the next generation of Antwerp painters. Pieter Aertsen’s Pancake 
Eaters of 1560 (Fig. 135) appropriated the facial features of the right-hand in- 
fant in the Christ-John paintings for a young boy who holds an oval pancake up 
to his face. Todd M. Richardson, who identified the left-hand tot in the Christ- 
John paintings as Jesus, observed that Aertsen had replaced Christ “with a pas- 
try resembling the host.” The artist, he contended, was commenting on the 
theological debate about the praesentia realis (real presence) of Christ in the 
Eucharist, taken up at the Council of Trent starting in 1545, perhaps to “wit- 
tily diffuse the sacred in the profane, the infinite within the finite, which is 
the central tenet of transubstantiation,” to which Aertsen was committed as a 


111 Todd M. Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Art Discourse in the Sixteenth-Century 
Netherlands (Farnham, Eng.: Ashgate, 2011), 6. 
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FIGURE 135 Pieter Aertsen, Pancake Eaters, 1560, oil on wood, 87 x 169.3 cm 
(34.3 x 66.7 in). Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, Rotterdam, with the 
support of citizens and bequest: J. P. van der Schilden 1926, inv. 1006 (OK) 


Catholic." It seems likely that viewers could have connected the Christ-John 
paintings to the debate about the praesentia realis much earlier, though, since 
it was vigorously challenged by Protestant reformers in the 1520s (who them- 
selves were not of like mind on the issue) and defended equally vigorously 
by Catholicism’s proponents. If so, then Aertsen’s painting was less inventive 
than referential on this point, scaffolded as it was by his artistic predecessors’ 
Christological metaphors of consumption. 


8 Solace 


If the Christ-John paintings addressed here were indeed condemnatory in 
the ways I have described, perhaps it was also possible for those who were at- 
tracted to same-sex bodies and their sympathizers to find some solace in the 
imagery. The images in fact promote a certain tolerance of same-sex intimacy 
since, unusually, they depict a kiss between male figures in the first place. If 
this is a Christina kiss, then it was merciful, as Cyril of Jerusalem described: 
“Think not that this kiss ranks with those given in public by common friends. It 
is not such: this kiss blends souls one with another, and solicits for them entire 
forgiveness. Therefore this kiss is the sign that our souls are mingled together, 
and have banished all wrongs [...]. The kiss therefore is reconciliation, and for 


112 Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 6. 
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this reason holy." It is significant, furthermore, that in the paintings the kiss 
is shared by two of the holiest of figures of the faith. In these representations, 
in which Christ and John are erotically depicted and erotically engaged, could 
there not have been a glimmer of forgiveness, a spark of hope for salvation? 
There is indeed some evidence to support a compassionate view about same- 
sex relationships at this time and, by extension, the sorts of sexual activities that 
defined that preference. Despite the relentless persecutions and punishments 
by execution of sodomites in Bruges and other Netherlandish cities, some ha- 
bitually avoided sentencing the convicted to death and, when they did, they 
usually declined to inflict the harshest punitive measures at their disposal."+ 
In the visual realm, neutrality if not necessarily sympathy is suggested in the 
Falconer and his Lover by the Housebook Master (Master of the Amsterdam 
Cabinet) (Fig. 136), where a same-sex pair is presented with attributes of love 
and as intimately engaged, one to the next, through a combination of gestures 
and gazes."5 Here there is no suggestion that same-sex attraction and the ac- 
tivities it implies are corrupt. Consider too an image of the infants Christ and 
John by Quentin Metsys (Fig. 137), where a bed appears behind the two infants. 
Beds can signify many things in early Netherlandish art, including social sta- 
tion, but sexual activity was certainly one of these things."® Would it not be 
possible for those who read the imagery as homoerotically intoned to see, in 
the delighted expression of the woman who looks on—perhaps John’s mother 
Elizabeth"’—a sympathetic response to same-sex desire? Could the figure 
have functioned exemplarily, inviting viewers to respond as she does? 

In the end, for viewers with certain points of visual and experiential refer- 
ence, the Christ-John paintings enforced the boundaries between normative 
and transgressive bodily acts to define morality. Depicted landscapes, garden- 
related imagery, and metaphors of consumption played key parts in shaping 
meaning around these ideas. Beholders seeking salvation and, as such, wishing 
to model their behavior on Christ and John, would be hard-pressed to drift 
far from their example, no matter what message of reconciliation the imag- 
es may have carried. To do so would risk punitive action against the soul, a 
threat far worse than the strict corporal punishments of burning or hanging 


113  Catechetical Lecture, xXIII, 3, from The Catechetical Lectures of S. Cyril, 273-4, cited by 
Perella, The Kiss Sacred and Profane, 24. 

114 Boone, “State power and illicit sexuality,” 141. 

115 Wolfthal, In and Out of the Marital Bed, 183-4, reads this image as “leav[ing] the door open 
for a positive interpretation of same-sex desire.” 

116 See the overview by Wolfthal, In and Out of the Marital Bed, 13—41. 

117 Silver, “Kith and Kin,” 223. 
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FIGURE 136 Housebook Master, The Falconer and his Lover, 1483-87, drypoint, 
12.4 x 7.2 cm (4.9 x 2.8 in). Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, inv. 
RP-P-OB-934 
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FIGURE 137 Quentin Metsys, The Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist Embracing and 
Kissing, before 1530, oil on wood, 34.3 x 45.7 cm (13.5 x 18 in). Chatsworth 
House, Devonshire Collection, inv. PA 515A 
PHOTO: © CHATSWORTH SETTLEMENT TRUSTEES 


that were sometimes levied against the accused. This type of reading, one that 
brings the subject-matter into transgressive territory, was perhaps made more 
likely by the apparent absence of a direct textual source to guide the viewer. 
Indeed, the visual eroticism of the paintings is intoned quite differently from 
the incunable Van die gheestelike kintscheyt ihesu ghemoraliseeret discussed 
in the previous chapter, where it is possible that the intensity of the direct, 
largely textually-driven Christ-Child sensuality kept the printer from issuing 
more than one edition of the book. It is possible that the visual ambiguity of 
the Christ-John paintings helped to account for the popularity of the theme, 
given that subjectivity was highly valued for artists and viewers at this time. 
The imagery may have held appeal for any number of reasons beyond the 
erotic, such as the invocation of the trans-utero meeting of Christ and John 
mentioned above or, pedagogically, for parents hoping to teach their children 
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loving Christian behavior through the example of Christ and John at play.® 
On this last point, the “kissing kids” may have appealed as strongly to the nor- 
mative impulses of marriage, procreation, and childrearing as much or more 
than they did to the transgressive. For most contemporaneous interpreters, 
however, sexual normativity was contingent upon the vilification of same-sex 
practices. Intervisuality was a potent force in shaping meaning around these 
and other social trends in Netherlandish culture. To understand this, though, 
we must know where to look and how to see. 


118 As recommended around 1401 by the Florentine cardinal Giovanni Dominici, On the 
Education of Children/Regola di governo di cura familiäre, part 4, trans. and intro. Arthur 
Basil Coté, O.P. (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America, 1927), 34, writing of 
boys: “The first regulation is to have pictures of saintly children or young virgins in the 
home, in which your child, still in swaddling clothes, may take delight and thereby may 
be gladdened by acts and signs pleasing to childhood. And what I say of pictures applies 
also to statues. It is well to have the Virgin Mary with the Child in arms, with a little bird 
or apple in His hand. There should be a good representation of Jesus nursing, sleeping 
in His Mother's lap or standing courteously before Her while they look at each other. 
So let the child see himself mirrored in the Holy Baptist clothed in camel’s skin, a little 
child who enters the desert, plays with the birds, sucks the honeyed flowers and sleeps on 
the ground. It will not be amiss if he should see Jesus and the Baptist, Jesus and the boy 
Evangelist pictured together; the slaughtered Innocents, so that he may learn the fear of 
weapons and of armed men.” 
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The Limits of Mother-Son Eroticism 


It has been my hope with this book to show how depicted gardens and the 
bodies portrayed therein moralized physicality in the early modern Nether- 
lands. For the hortus conclusus—the enclosed garden of the Song of Songs— 
the study has revealed ways in which artists pushed against the limits of visual 
representation to innovatively model Christological and Marian purity for 
viewers, offering up Jesus and Mary as exemplars for sexual comportment. 
Artists stretched the temporal framework of Christ’s life to implicate his in- 
fancy in their critiques of physicality, and they experimented with the picto- 
rial boundaries of the Marian enclosed garden to stridently convey the idea 
of the Virgin's fleshly innocence. In the otherwise highly erotic Netherlandish 
Canticum canticorum blockbook, Christ and Mary were deployed as model- 
ing the emblematics of the enclosed garden. The text and images discouraged 
violations of bodily virtue by conveying that nothing short of redemption was 
at stake in purity. Other chapters showed, moreover, how two besloten hofjes, a 
specific, sculptural type of enclosed garden, mediated bodily morality. In one 
case the patrons of a hofje pushed back against social and spiritual norms in 
an attempt to neutralize negative perceptions about their daughter’s sightless- 
ness. In another hoffe, members of a monastic community’s leadership were 
presented favorably, to commemorate successful reforms in light of conflicting 
views about women’s cloistering—and men’s. Furthermore, I argued, the poetic 
verses and illustrations in a Christ-Child incunable from Antwerp dipped into 
earlier traditions, including the Song of Songs, hagiographic writings, and the 
love-hunt, to activate eroticism and moralize carnality. In this work, the infant 
Jesus was a figure of erotic agency that directed the Soul, with whom the reader 
was asked to identify, to a life of bodily virtue. As with the adult Christ in the 
Canticum canticorum blockbook, the Infant would love, and save, only those 
souls who were pure in body. Eroticism was fundamental as well to interpreta- 
tions of paintings of the infants Christ and St. John the Baptist discussed in 
the previous chapter, the imagery of which, I hope to have shown, moralized 
same-sex attraction. In these and other works discussed throughout the book, 
garden-related metaphors of consumption and containment—or, alterna- 
tively, of bodies in uncultivated terrain or moving freely within landscapes— 
contributed to the moralization of bodily states, feelings, and acts. 

This concluding section offers some additional thoughts on visual experi- 
mentation with mother-Son eroticism in the early-sixteenth century. Together 
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FIGURE 138 Jan Gossart, The Virgin and Child, c. 1527, oil on oak, 63 x 50 cm (24.8 x 19.7 in). 
Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid, inv. PO1930 
PHOTO: © PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVE MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO 


these examples demonstrate dependence upon traditional approaches as well 
as some new and comparatively quite different strategies for bodily moral- 
ization. Despite and perhaps because of the subtle and sometimes ambigu- 
ous messaging of the works, they deliver elusive yet compelling imperatives 
about carnal control. We begin with a c. 1527 Virgin and Child (Fig. 138) by the 
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Antwerp painter and printmaker Jan Gossart (c. 1478-1532). In this painting, 
which is now in Madrid, the Christ Child gently presses his parted lips against 
his mother’s cheek. He holds Mary close, not only with an embrace but also 
with his gaze: he drinks her in with wide-eyed adoration. He is, it seems, infatu- 
ated. In a departure from the more passive representations of Mary illustrated 
in Chapter 1, here the Virgin actively colludes in her Son’s intimacy by pressing 
her taught fingers through his curly locks to hold his face to hers. Furthermore, 
their flesh reciprocates, one body to the next, as the gentle curve of the Virgin’s 
upper bare breast nestles beneath the lower contour of Christ's: the widest arc 
of her form aligns in perfect measure with the Infant’s ribcage, as if their bodies 
were one and the same. Certainly such choices helped to underscore the origins 
of Christ's sacramental flesh in Mary’s purity. Yet they also help to shape the 
kinds of moralizing erotic tonalities addressed in this book. Indeed, aspects of 
Mary’s form, including the open gown, exposed breast—this is the ubiquitous 
ostentatio uberum (display of the breasts)—taught nipple, and introspective 
expression, align with other depicted women of the era whose narratives are 
contingent upon eroticism. (An example is the mythological Danae, princess of 
Argos, whose impregnation by Zeus Gossart depicted in a painting completed in 
the same year as the Madrid Virgin and Child.') Furthermore, the Virgin’s come- 
hither gaze entices the viewer, thereby implicating the beholder in the sensual 
encounter. No less significant is that Gossart produced this work in reference 
to Michelangelo’s so-called Bruges Madonna of c. 1503—04 (Fig. 139), which had 
been installed in the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk where Gossart likely saw it.? Yet 
Michelangelo’s interpretation of the two figures is bereft of the physio-emotion- 
al charge in which Gossart is clearly invested: the painter’s assertion of eroti- 
cism is made even more evident by point of contrast with its sculptural source. 

Other writers have commented variously on the erotic nature of Gossart’s 
Virgin and Child. Maryan W. Ainsworth compared its iconography to the 
Madonna lactans, or rather Gossart’s choice not to illustrate this theme: this 
“unsettling image [...] shows the flesh of the naked Christ Child pressed against 
the exposed, centrally placed breast of his mother. What might be a moment 
for the mother to nurse her child is abandoned in favor of one of a more sen- 
sual nature, as the Child looks up adoringly at the Virgin.” Marisa Anne Bass 
took a similar position but without the reference to breastfeeding, writing that 


1 Munich, Alte Pinakothek, inv. 38. 

2 Dan Ewing, “The Influence of Michelangelo’s Bruges Madonna,’ Revue belge darchéologie et 
d'histoire de l'art 47 (1978): 77-105. 

3 Maryan W. Ainsworth, ed., Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasures: Jan Gossart’s Renaissance. The 
Complete Works (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art and New Haven: Yale University 
Press), 172. 
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Michelangelo, Bruges Madonna, c. 1503-04, marble, h. 135 cm (53 in). 
Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk, Bruges 

PHOTO: © WWW.LUKASWEB.BE—ART IN FLANDERS VZW, HUGO 
MAERTENS 
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the painting possesses an “assertive carnality” that “entices us simultaneously 
with Christ’s sensual embrace of his mother and the strange rhyming of his 
rotund belly with the dimpled apple in his hand.”* Although Ainsworth and 
Bass described the sensuous tonalities of Gossart’s painting in somewhat dif- 
ferent terms, both ultimately found points of reference for them in scriptural 
and theological traditions. Bass’s subject was the “invention of antiquity” in 
Gossart’s work, and of this she concluded that the imagery goes “beyond the 
mere embodiment of the Word made flesh” to the “interstices of ancient and 
Christian paradigms.” In this, she argued, “pagan and postlapsarian histories 
are eminently tangible even in the presence of the Redeemer.”> The eroticism 
indeed brings to mind the betrayal of Original Sin and the sexual awakening of 
Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, as described in Genesis 3. 

In light of the present study, however, which demonstrates that tonal 
eroticism was brought into the service of bodily morality, it is now possible 
to understand that the postlapsarian associations in Gossart’s image invited 
viewers to contemplate and modify their own sexual ethics. This objective 
was achieved through Christ and the Virgin Mary, the era’s two most conse- 
quential archetypes of purity. Romans 5:12-18 led theologians to advance 
Christ as the new Adam and, by extension, the Virgin as the new Eve.® These 
associations conjoined humanity’s downfall with Jesus and Mary, avenues by 
which the devout could atone for their sins through sacrament and interces- 
sion. The ripe apple held by the Infant in Gossart’s painting, at once tanta- 
lizing and forbidden, helps to shape meaning around postlapsarian condi- 
tions by alluding to the consumption of the fruit by Adam and Eve against 
the express directive of God. The strategy encompasses the fleshly effects 
of the bodies in the painting, which shore up a rhetoric of moralization. In 
particular, technical studies have revealed that Gossart meticulously, and 
unusually for him, thickly layered dense lead-white paint on the prepared 
panel, possibly underlaid with grey. Ainsworth attributed this approach to 
Gossart’s interest in creating sculptural effects in painting, inspired by the art- 
ist’s travels in Italy in 1508-09 and his study during this period of works made 


4 Marisa Anne Bass, Jan Gossart and the Invention of Netherlandish Antiquity (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2016), 120. 

5 Bass, Jan Gossart, 120. 

6 Romans 5:14: “But death reigned from Adam unto Moses, even over them also who have not 
sinned, after the similitude of the transgression of Adam, who is a figure of him who was 
to come (sed regnavit mors ab Adam usque ad Mosen etiam in eos qui non peccaverunt in 
similitudinem praevaricationis Adae qui est forma futuri).” 
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of polished marble and finely glazed terracotta.” Indeed, the deep modelling 
of the Infant's figure achieves a dramatic muscularity that in depth-of-contrast 
surpasses Michelangelo’s interpretation of the Child in the Bruges Madonna. 
Perhaps Gossart also hoped with this work to exploit an increasingly admired 
aesthetic in the Netherlands, as Ainsworth proposed: the visual effects were 
quite like those produced by sculptor Conrad Meit (1480s—1550/51), a favorite 
at the court of Margaret of Austria in nearby Mechelen. Yet theologically, the 
sculptural qualities of the depicted bodies may have brought to mind the ori- 
gins of Christ’s sacramental body in Mary’s purity. At the same time, the cool 
tones and seemingly porcelain surfaces create a visual and textural distance 
between the holy, unsullied flesh of the two figures and the imperfect bodies 
of beholders. In this way, the eroticism that seems foundational to meaning 
in the work is checked by the distance between the depicted virtuous bodies 
and the real, sinfully unruly bodies of those who gazed upon Christ and Mary. 
It is checked as well by the whiteness of this flesh, for as the lilies symbolic 
of Marian purity were white, so too does the Virgin's white flesh, and the In- 
fant’s, contribute significantly to the imagery’s objective of visual persuasion. 
It seems likely, given the evidence presented in this book (and not at all in 
conflict with theological interpretations), that viewers thought of this implied 
purity as moralizing their own bodies. 

The intoned eroticism of the mother-Son pairing in Gossart’s Virgin and 
Child was hardly an anomaly in the artist’s oeuvre.® The genesis of this visual- 
conceptual experiment can be traced to a painting from c. 1522 now in Miinster 
and to an engraving dated that year (Fig. 140). The latter is differently and in 
some ways more sensually conceptualized than the Virgin and Child already 


7 For this point and the next, see Ainsworth, Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasures, 172. Other pos- 
sible points of reference for Gossart’s rendering are described by Ainsworth as: studies by 
Raphael, a print of the Holy Family by Antonio da Brescia after Mantegna, and terra cottas by 
Luca and Andrea della Robbia. See Ainsworth, “The Painter Gossart in His Artistic Milieu,” 
in Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasures, 11. A broader view of Gossart’s response to his Italian 
excursion is provided by Bass, Jan Gossart, passim, and Stephanie Schrader, “Drawing for 
Diplomacy: Gossart’s Sojourn in Rome,” in Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasures, 44-55. For aes- 
thetic preferences at Margaret of Austria’s court at Mechelen, see the foundational study by 
Dagmar Eichberger, Leben mit Kunst, Wirken durch Kunst. Sammelwesen und Hofkunst unter 
Margarete von Osterreich, Regentin der Niederlande (Turnhout: Brepols, 2002). 

8 Ainsworth, Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasure, 172, described this image as one of a number 
of late-career works in which the artist “explored the erotic nature of the bond” between the 
Christ Child and Mary. 
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FIGURE 140 Jan Gossart, The Virgin and Child Seated at the Foot of a Tree, 1522, engraving, 
12 x 8.5 cm (4.7 x 3.3 in). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
The Elisha Whittelsey Collection, inv. 1991.1167 
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discussed. For one thing, Mary more clearly reciprocates her son’s amatory 
advances insofar as their lips meet in a kiss—or very nearly so. As we saw in 
Chapter 6 with images of Christ and St. John the Baptist, kisses were ideologi- 
cally and socially freighted in early modern northern Europe, and one asso- 
ciation they carried was lust. However, as with the Christ-John paintings that 
make use of an arrested kiss, one that, like in Gossart’s mother-Son painting, 
is not fulfilled, the motif holds this erotic encounter in check. Here, Mary’s 
breasts are covered, and the Infant’s legs are crossed in a kind of second protec- 
tion against the ostentatio genitalium (the display of the genitals that signaled 
Christ’s humanity), while also suggesting his own purity. In another erotic ex- 
periment, Gossart presented an impassioned, dynamic Infant with stiff nipples 
and engorged breasts, which the Virgin lifts toward the viewer and squeezes for 
emphasis (Fig. 141). Jutta Gisela Sperling concluded that in these works, “Jesus's 
erect nipples and the sensuous manner by which he consents to the visual 
consumption of his naked body highlight his erotic appeal.”9 In the context of 
earlier examples of Christ-Child eroticism discussed in the present study, these 
challenging works can now be understood within a long and consequential 
tradition of moralizing the body through a rhetoric of carnality. Gossart was an 
innovatory vendor of this pedagogical sensuality. 

Nonetheless, as with the fears about the body that led to the censorship of 
the Infant’s genitalia in some works of the period, Gossart may have pushed 
mother-Son eroticism too far for some viewers. An infrared reflectogram 
(Fig. 142) of a 1520 painting of the Virgin and Child with the Veil now in The 
Hague (Fig. 143) shows that in the end Gossart deemphasized the infant's 
nipples and revised Mary’s gesture from squeezing Christ's engorged breast to 
lifting her veil.!° Other images may have blurred the boundaries between the 
sacred and profane to the point that devotional efficacy was at risk, as Jutta 
Sperling for Gossart and Megan Holmes for Italian works of this period have 


9 Jutta Gisela Sperling, “Address, Desire, Lactation: On a Few Gender-Bending Images of the 
Virgin and Child by Jan Gossaert,’ Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch 76 (2015): 71. Once the works 
depicting Christ with engorged breasts are built into Gossart’s ongoing experiment with 
eroticism, the date of his Christological project can be moved to c. 1520, the earliest date 
for a work of this kind. This period aligns with the beginning of his experimentation with 
eroticism with the figures of Adam and Eve and is evident as well in some responses to his 
work by other artists. See Ainsworth, Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasures, with individual 
catalogue entries on 114-22 and 308-18. 

10 Sperling, “Address,” 71-72, proposes that Gossart toned down the eroticism of Christ’s 
figure at the request of his clients. He did, however, include engorged breasts and erect 
nipples in his work through 1527; these features appear as well in works by his followers. 
See Ainsworth, Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasures, 173-79. 
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FIGURE 141 Jan Gossart, The Virgin and Child, 1527, oil on oak, 30.6 x 24.5 cm (12 x 9.7 in). 
Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, inv. WAF 306 


proposed." As Sperling pointed out, inscriptions on the frames of some of 
Gossart’s images seem intended to clarify who is depicted, to redirect the 


11 Sperling, “Address,” 70 and Megan Holmes, “Disrobing the Virgin: The Madonna Lactans in 
Fifteenth-Century Florentine Art,’ in Picturing Women in Renaissance and Baroque Italy, 
ed. Geraldine A. Johnson and Sara F. Matthews Grieco (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge 
University Press), 157-95 and 283-90. 
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FIGURE 142 Infrared reflectogram of Fig. 143. 


viewer's focus to devotion. For example, in a painting in which Mary’s nipple 
is offered directly to the viewer rather than to the Infant, the inscription “True 
God and Man, Chaste and Virgin Mother” implies that the figural renderings 
undermined the work’s piety (Fig. 144). Of all of Gossart’s Madonna and Child 


12 Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. 650: VERVS DEVS ET; HOMO CASTA; 
MATER ET VIRGO. 
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FIGURE 143 Jan Gossart, The Virgin and Child with the Veil, c. 1520, oil on oak, 25.4 x 19.3 cm 
(10 x 7.6 in). The Hague, Mauritshuis, inv. 830 


compositions, the Virgin and Child with the veil was the most popular among 
the artist’s late-career and posthumous followers.!$ Perhaps the comparatively 
lesser erotic tonality of the imagery helps to explain why. I would suggest that 


13 Linda Jansen, “Unveiling the Production Method of a Series of Copies: ‘The Madonna 
with the Veil’ after Jan Gossaert,” unpublished paper cited in Ainsworth, Man Myth, and 
Sensual Pleasure, 156, n. 8. 
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FIGURE 144 Jan Gossart, The Virgin and Child, c. 1525-30, oil on oak, 47.6 x 37.7 cm (18.3 x 
14.8 in). Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, inv. 650 
PHOTO: JORG P. ANDERS 


with these approaches Gossart engaged the fine line between the illicit and the 
licit, and that one result of this experimentation was to comment upon and 
perhaps influence contemporary bodily morality. 
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Marian paintings by Joos van Cleve (active c. 1485-1540/41) moralized bodies 
differently than the artist’s Antwerp competitor Jan Gossart. In a Holy Family 
of c. 1525 (Fig. 145), an erudite Joseph reads from a book, presumably devotion- 
al or scriptural in nature, while the Virgin attends to the Christ Child standing 
before her. Mary feeds Christ from a breast that is neither naturally placed nor 
shaped, a customary approach to the representation of the Virgin’s body (vio- 
lated by Gossart) that Margaret Miles attributed to a desire to discourage illicit 
responses to her form." Joseph is duly disinterested in his wife, a state in which 
Mary seems to aid with her heavily draped right arm that encircles her Son and 
blocks Joseph’s view in the process; Christ advances this objective as well, for 
in a reciprocal gesture he reaches up and around the breast to help shield it. 
Indeed, the lilies at the lower left of the composition is visually associated with 
Joseph as well as with Mary to define their marriage as moralists did: as chaste. 
Similarly, the Infant is implicated in the emblematics of the lilies, for they are 
positioned adjacent to him as well as to his earthly parents. 

Joos van Cleve conveyed Christ’s virtue in yet another way, one that is 
far more subtle than the familiar lilies in the left foreground. Unusually for 
images of the Infant, the ostentatio genitalium becomes evident only upon 
careful inspection. (In this, the artist’s approach is not unlike the hard-to- 
find foursome/assault in Hieronymus Bosch’s Garden of Earthly Delights 
discussed in the Introduction (see Fig. 2) or the visual puzzles that Karel 
van Mander described for Antwerp discussed in Chapter 6.) Obfuscating the 
Infant’s genitals is a doubled string of rosary beads that hangs across the 
Child’s form (Fig. 146). Held at one end by the Virgin and tied to her knotted 
belt on the other, itself a probable sign of her chastity, the rosary is weighted 
by a heavy gold cross that visually dominates the penis and testicles that peek 
out from between the strands.!5 This presentation reveals as it conceals—the 
gold cross in fact leads the eye to the obscured detail—to ultimately high- 
light this aspect of Christ's body. The Incarnation and the Passion are in fact 
made interdependent by the proximity of the instrument of martyrdom to 
the Infant's genitals. Likewise, the corallium rubrum (precious red coral) that 


14 Margaret R. Miles, “The Virgin’s One Bare Breast: Nudity, Gender, and Religious Meaning 
in Tuscan Early Renaissance Culture,” in The Expanding Discourse: Feminism and Art His- 
tory, ed. Norma Broude and Mary D. Garrard (New York: Harper Collins, 1992), 33-34- 

15 The use of knots by witches to inhibit sexual desire in the later Middle Ages is mentioned 
by Cyrus L. Day, “Knots and Knot Lore,” Western Folklore 9, no. 3 (1950): 246. I thank Penny 
Howell Jolly for generously sharing her bibliography on knots and their meanings. 
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FIGURE 145 Joos van Cleve, The Holy Family, c. 1525, oil on oak, 49.4 x 36.5 cm (19.4 x 
14.4 in). The National Gallery, London, Salting Bequest, 1910, inv. NG2603 
PHOTO: © THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
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FIGURE 146 Detail of Fig. 145 


forms the simulated rosary beads invoke Christ’s shed blood. Yet the well-known 
apotropaic properties of coral—it was used to protect vulnerable young bodies 
in light of high infant mortality!’—may in this case suggest Christ's virginity, 
for coral in fact had been known since the time of Pliny to ward off unwanted 
adult desires.!” Thus, the strand of coral beads around the neck of the Christ 
Child in an enclosed garden painting by Joos discussed in Chapter 1 (see Fig. 29) 


16 See for example Jacqueline Marie Musacchio, The Art and Ritual of Childbirth in Renais- 
sance Italy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999), 131-32. 

17 Francis Manley, “Chaucer’s Rosary and Donne’s Bracelet: Ambiguous Coral,’ Modern 
Language Notes 74, no. 5 (May, 1959): 386. See also Liliana Leopardi, “Erotic Magic: Rings, 
Engraved Precious Gems and Masculine Anxiety,” in Eroticism in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance: Magic, Marriage, and Midwifery, ed. Ian Frederick Moulton (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2016), 99-130. 
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may very well have extended the emblematics of the moralizing hortus con- 
clusus. The same conclusion could be drawn for a woodcut made probably in 
France around 1490 (Fig. 147). The image is inscribed with a banderole running 
along the lower edge: “A woman clothed in the sun, and a moon beneath her 
feet (mulier amicta sole, et luna sub pedibus ejus).’ This is the pristine Virgin 
of the Sun and the Moon of Revelation 12: discussed in Chapters 1 and 3. In 
this case she is enclosed with the Child by a rosary of coral, along the lines of 
the experimental approaches to enclosed garden imagery that variously cir- 
cumscribed bodies to convey purity. It is, for example, akin to Jan van Eyck’s 
deployment of the cloth of honor in the hortus conclusus of the Madonna at 
the Fountain (see Fig. 12) and to Roger van der Weyden’s use of the kirtle and 
turf to delimit the Virgin's form in the Descent from the Cross (see Figs. 13 and 
14). In these images and many others, compositional and iconographical in- 
ventiveness strengthened the idea of bodily containment. The outcome of this 
experimentation was a conveyance of Marian and Christological purity and, by 
extension, the offering up of compelling models of carnal restraint. 
Experimentation with mother-Son morality by early modern northern 
artists could command a book in its own right. I will close with a single ex- 
ample that returns to the hortus conclusus: a woodcut by Albrecht Dürer of 
Nuremberg (1471-1528) (Fig. 148). Like Gossart, Durer experimented with 
eroticism in Marian imagery over several decades, yet seemingly with an eye 
toward critiquing rather than marketing carnality. In the image in question, 
made in or before 1515,!8 compositional registers distinguish the sacred and 
secular realms while resonating mutually to shape meaning with an array of 
more subtle compositional and technical strategies. The Virgin Mary appears 
in the upper register, seated on a raised garden bed burgeoning with leafy 
plants. Parallel horizontal hatching further to the left implies a wall that en- 
closes the foreground against an otherwise deep recession. Enclosure is con- 
veyed on the right by a sharp topographical incline that sprouts vegetation. 
Above, two angels alight to crown Mary. The angel on the right is dramatically 
foreshortened to enclose the Virgin from above and behind, and the drapery 
for both figures resists spatial logic to compactly circumscribe the Virgin’s form 
against an unworked field. Furthermore, the most deeply developed areas of 
the block, those that correspond with the most visually dense passages in the 
image, are those of the garden and Mary’s figure. This density contrasts with 
the visual effects of the lesser-worked areas of the block to reinforce the idea 
of containment. Indeed, a planar area across Mary’s knees discourages the eye 


18 The date was assigned by the National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC: https://www.nga 
.gov/content/ngaweb/Collection/art-object-page.6797.html (accessed Oct. 14, 2017). 
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FIGURE 147 French, Madonna and Child in a Rosary, c. 1490, hand-colored woodcut, 25.5 x 
17.8 cm (10 1/16 x 7 in.). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, Rosenwald 
Collection, inv. 1943.3.565 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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Albrecht Diirer, The Virgin and Child in an Enclosed Garden above 

a Landscape, in or before 1515, woodcut, 10.1 x 15.2 cm (4 x 6 in) 
(sheet, trimmed to image). National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 
Rosenwald Collection, inv. 1943.3.3679 

COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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from lingering there. It is led instead to the left and right, away from the zones 
of physical eroticism and into the deeply hatched depths of the drapery folds.!9 
Perhaps the most apparent compositional strategy along these lines is, how- 
ever, the tight delimitation of the hortus conclusus scene by a roundel, a frame 
outside a frame so to speak. The roundel offsets the garden from a second land- 
scape in the lower register, with its unmodulated sky seeming to function as 
a backdrop for the framed garden that hovers above. The terrain of the lower 
register is in many ways an antithesis to its counterpart. Rocky and foreboding, 
barren save for two barely germinative trees and a few sprigs that peek out 
from the crags on the right, this terrain seems intent on circumscribing the 
Virgin even more tightly by means of contrast. The doubled-down enclosure 
of Mary’s form finds parallels in earlier works, by Jan van Eyck, Rogier van der 
Weyden, and many others. 

As with earlier images that conceptualized the Christ Child as an archetype 
and agent of bodily control, Dürer activated the Infant in the hortus conclusus 
in his critique of physicality. In this case, the young Jesus reclines rigidly across 
Mary’s lap, his form tightly swaddled from neck to ankle: he is fully bound save 
for his head.?° Mary’s upper body arches over him; her hair and mantle envel- 
op his form. These pictorial choices enclose the Infant further still, much like 
the frame of the hortus conclusus redoubles Mary’s form. The frame achieves 
this effect for Jesus too, of course, such that he is thrice contained. The Child’s 
form in turn helps to convey his mother’s virtue, for his swaddled body cross- 
es her chest as if to block visual access to her breasts despite a covered neck 
that belies a closed bodice. The Virgin's voluminous drapery, the mass and pu- 
tative weight of which subsumes her, helps to sustain this visual argument. 


19 The effect in this work is dramatically different from a Virgin and Child with a Parrot by 
Sebald Beham (1500-50), Washington, DC, National Gallery of Art, 1977.52.1, where Mary’s 
knees are spread wide and the drapery that folds between them invoke vulva. 

20 Dürer experimented with the Infant’s (and Mary’s) depiction both before and after the 
date at which he presumably produced the woodcut discussed here. In the Virgin and 
Child on a Bank, an engraving of 1503, he subsumed Christ’s body in Mary’s arms and lap. 
In a drawing of Mary and Christ on a raised garden bed from 1514, now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, he loosely swaddled the Infant. For these and other examples, see 
Susan Foister, Dürer and the Virgin in the Garden (London: National Gallery, 2004), 18—19, 
figs. 12 and 15, and Angela Hass, “Albrecht Diirer’s Devotional Images of the Virgin and 
Child,” Art Journal of the National Gallery of Victoria 35 (1994): https://www.ngv.vic.gov 
.au/essay/albrecht-durers-devotional-images-of-the-virgin-and-child/ (accessed Feb. 12, 
2018), figs. 4, 5,10, 1, and 13. Other recent studies of Diirer’s Marian imagery, specifically his 
series on the life of Mary, include Rainer Schooch, Albrecht Diirer: Marienleben (Munich: 
Pretsel, 2009); Anna Scherbaum, Albrecht Diirers Marienleben: Form, Gehalt, Funktion und 
sozialhistorischer Ort (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2004); and Junhyoung Michael Shin, Et 
in Picturam et in Sanctitatem: Operating Albrecht Diirer’s Marienleben (1502-151) (Berlin: 
VWF, Verlag fiir Wissenschaft und Forschung, 2003). 
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Duly absent from Diirer’s woodcut is the flirtatious intimacy and tonal eroti- 
cism of the self-possessed Infant discussed throughout this study. In their 
place is a Son whose erotic agency is under check; his mother is a paradigm 
of virtue. The fictive terrain was hardly a neutral backdrop in this objective. 
Rather, artists and audiences made it vital to the moralization of love, a funda- 
mental human desire. 
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cloistering 24n53, 26, 125, 128-29, 145-57 
male 26, 129, 152-57 


see also enclosure 
clothing 50-51, 51n49, 52, 88, 88nu1, 102, 
168, 168-70, 169nn27-—28, 189, 374, 315, 
315019 
Colette of Corbie, St. 39, 40, 214-17 
consumption, metaphors of 14, 275, 277-92, 
277N95, 280, 286, 287, 289 
control, bodily 9, 17, 20, 26, 30-33, 38-39, 
42-43, 54, 69, 298-99, 312, 315 
surveillance of female bodies 33-34, 
36, 37 
Coolene, Jozijne van 26, 128, 130-34, 137, 
137038, 144-45, 151, 155-57 
coral 77, 84, 88, 114, 309-12, 310-11, 313 
Cornelis, St. 124, 130 
Coronation of St. Clare (painting) 278, 280 
Cranach, Lucas, the Elder, Virgin and 
Child 288, 289 
Crawford, Katherine 33nu 
cross, in devotional portraiture 
133021 
Croy,Jacob de 117, 135, 138-39, 154, 157 
cultural heritage 5, 25 
curtain sacks 187, 188 
Cyril of Jerusalem, St. 253 


124, 132-33, 


d'Ailly, Pierre, Le jardin amoureux de l'âme 
(The garden of love of the soul) 1, 
44-45, 44nn39-40 
Danae, princess of Argos(myth) 299 
Dance of the Maidens around Christ 
(painting) 148, 150 
Daughters of Jerusalem (or Sion) 160, 161, 
166, 168, 168, 172, 173, 173-74, 178-84, 180, 
182, 183, 187, 188, 193, 193, 194, 195 
David, Gerard 
The Canon Bernardijn Salviati and Three 
Saints 7u 75, 75 
Virgo inter Virgines with The Canon 
Richard de Visch 67, 67-68, 67n66 
Denys the Carthusian (Dionysius Leeuwen a 
Rykel) 162 
dEscamaing, Phillip 60 
desire, carnal 9, 15, 26-27, 42—43, 52, 80, 
100-101, 160-63, 171-72, 177-78, 194, 
197-98, 207-9, 212-14, 219-21, 302 
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and spiritual desire 
275 
use of term 13 
see also eroticism; same-sex desire 
Devote ghetiden vanden leven ende passie 
Jhesu Christi (Devout hours on the life and 
Passion of Jesus Christ) (incunable) 6, 
6-7 
dew 180, 180n39 
Dido and Aeneas (myth) 
274 
Dinshaw, Carolyn 258 
disability 3-4, 21-23, 2147, 25, 81-124, 
100n32 
see also blindness 
disease 3-4, 3n5 
d’Oggiono, Marco, The Infants Christ and 
St. John the Baptist Embracing and 
Kissing 230, 230110, 231, 232-33, 233 
Donatian, St. 72, 73 
doors 180, 180-81, 183, 184 
Dorothy, St. 112 
dress see clothing 
Dürer, Albrecht 27, 269, 272n81 
The Ill-Assorted Couple 242, 242-43 
Virgin and Child in an Enclosed Garden 
above a Landscape 312-16, 314, 
315n20 


27, 178-91, 195, 217, 


260-65, 267-68, 


Eichberger, Dagmar 119 
Elizabeth of Hungary, St. 
118n63, 122, 237 
Elliott, Dyan 33, 43, 195 
enclosed gardens see besloten hofjes; hortus 


82, 84, 86, 102, 114, 


conclusus 
39, 47-48 
see also cloistering 
Engelbert II of Nassau (1451-1504) 3n6 
Engelthal, convent 220 
environmental sustainability 5 
Eros see putti 
eroticism 
of the Christ Child in Van die gheestlike 
kintscheyt ihesu ghemoraliseert (On 
the moralized spiritual childhood of 
Jesus) (incunable) 197-219, 200, 201, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 208, 210, 211, 213, 215, 
216, 218, 221-25, 223 


enclosure 
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eroticism (cont.) 
in images of the infants Christ and St. 
John the Baptist 239, 245-46, 250, 
252, 254, 257, 259, 275, 293, 295 
in images of Mary and the Christ 
Child 297-316, 298, 300, 302n8, 303, 
30409, 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 311, 313, 314 
in the Netherlandish Canticum 
canticorum blockbook 160-62, 179, 
184, 189, 194 
tonal 2, 12, 26-27, 198, 209, 225, 301, 316 
Esther, book of 37, 173 
Eternal Embrace (woodcut) 
Eucharist 


15,16 
22, 26, 36, 191-95, 193, 194, 195, 219, 
253, 275, 277-92, 277095, 280 


Eucharistic doves 281-84, 284 
ocular communion 279-85 
oral communion 284-85, 285n105 
waferiron 192,192 

Eustace, St. 201-3 

exegesis 31, 33, 102 


exempla 8-9, 39, 220, 277 
Exodus, bookof 28, 34, 78 
Eyck, Jan van 9, 30, 80 
Arnolfini Portrait 10-12, 
Ghent Altarpiece 9, 66n63, 186, 187 
Madonna at the Fountain 48, 49, 312 
Madonna in an Interior (Lucca 
Madonna) 50n47 
Virgin and Child with The Canon Joris van 
der Paele 30, 65, 65—67, 66n65, 70-71, 
75 
Ezekiel, book of 181, 184 
Falkenburg, Reindert 14, 44, 102, 161, 275 
Falque, Ingrid 93, 93n20 
Favis, RobertaSmith 13 
femininity 33-34, 60 
fenestra coeli 58, 58n54 
flowers 46, 47, 48, 48n46, 49, 50, 54, 56, 82, 
83, 84, 102, 127, 151, 181, 182, 226, 240, 240, 
258, 275 
see also garlands; lilies; roses; senses, bodily 
fountains 48, 167,178 
fruit 44-45, 58, 161, 181, 782 
see also apples; grapes; lemons 


Garden of Eden 
garlands 


2n4, 6, 7, 27, 110, 301 
45, 58, 59, 245, 246 


INDEX 


Geel, Augustinian hospital 141, 150, 157 
historiated initials with the wounded 
Christ 142-44, 143, 150-51 
Geestelicke boomgaert der vruchten daer 
die devote siel haer versadicht vanden 
vruchten der passien Christi (The spiritual 
orchard where the devout soul is satiated 
with the fruit of Christ’s Passion) 
(incunable) 103, 104 
Geirnaert, Noël 76 
gender 22, 32-34, 33, 60, 61n58, 78, 86, 
128-29, 214, 219, 219n48, 243 
see also regendering 
Genesis, book of 2n4, 7, 109, 301 
genitalia 19-20, 20n43, 20n44, 36, 62-63, 84, 
224-25, 304, 309-11, 310, 317 
George, St. 62, 66, 66n64 
Gerson, Jean 18-20, 29, 30, 42—43, 53, 64, 66, 
66n65, 70, 227 
gestures 175-76, 180, 184-87, 186 
Gheesteliken minnenbrief die Jesus Christus 
sendet tot synre bruyt (The spiritual love 
letter that Jesus Christ sent to his bride) 
(incunable) 198-99 
Ghistele, Cornelis Van 
Golgotha 139 
Gossart, Jan 27, 301-2 
Virgin and Child (Madrid) 
30207 
Virgin and Child (Berlin, 1527) 
304nn9g-10, 305 
Virgin and Child (Berlin, c. 1525-30) 306, 
308 
Virgin and Child Seated at the Foot of a 
Tree (engraving) 302-4, 303 
Virgin and Child with the Veil 
(engraving) 285, 287 
Virgin and Child with the Veil (The 
Hague) 304-8, 306, 307 
grapes 54, 56, 76, 77, 193, 193, 285, 285 
green 52-53, 53n50, 187-89, 187n43, 188, 190 
Gregory, Rabia 15 
Gregory the Great, Pope 101 
Groenendaal monastery 127, 138, 144, 
153071, 154-55, 157 
Grunewald, Matthias, Isenheim 
Altarpiece 250 
Gruuthuse, Louis de 
150n51 


263-67, 265n66 


298, 298-302, 


304-5, 


44, 44n39, 60, 146-47, 
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hagiography see vitae 

Hall, Edwin 179n38 

Hand as the Mirror of Salvation 
(woodcut) 106, 107 

Harbison, Craig 917 

healing 110, 14-15 

health care, caregiving 

135-36 

Heere, Lucasde 9 

Herentals hospital, Augustinian 157 

Hester, Queen (Bible) 37 

heterosexuality 214, 229, 256-58 

Hobgood, Allison P. 21 

Holmes, Megan 304 

homosexuality see same-sex desire 

Honorius Augustodunensis (Honorius of 
Autun), Sigillum beatae Mariae (Seal of 
the blessed Mary) 29, 30, 37 

Horenbout, Gerard 119 


115-16, 115n56, 129, 


hortus conclusus 6, 7, 23-80, 35, 40, 46, 47, 
49) 51, 52, 551 56, 57, 59, 297 
and the Christ Child 76-80, 77, 79, 
196, 197, 198, 200, 207, 208, 312—16, 314, 


315n20 
in images of the infants Christ and St. 
John the Baptist 237, 239-42, 240, 241 


masculinity, men and 58-76, 67, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 67, 72, 73, 74» 75 
in the Netherlandish Canticum 
canticorum blockbook 159-60, 160, 
166, 167, 172, 173, 178-93, 182 
see also besloten hofjes; landscapes, 
unenclosed 
hounds 204-07, 205, 209, 210 
Housebook Master (Master of the 
Amsterdam Cabinet) 174 
The Falconer and his Lover 293, 294 
Howes, Laura 33 
Hubert, St. 
hunting see love-hunts 
Huot, Sylvia 10 


201-3 


IHS monogram 290, 290 
illegitimacy, illegitimate children 30, 70-71, 
7on76, 75-76, 76n87 
Immaculate Virgin (ivory) 
Impens, Petrus, Chronicon 
Bethlemiticum 125, 153-54, 153n70-71 


54 55) 175, 187 
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infancy 17-20, 23, 27, 30, 78n89, 249-52 
Infant, the see Christ Child; infants Christ 
and St. John the Baptist 
infants Christ and St. John the Baptist 13, 
27, 227-96 
ambiguities of interpretation 
231, 233, 234, 235, 236, 238 
comparative materials 239-52, 240, 241, 
242, 244, 246, 247, 248, 251, 255 
ethnography 268-74, 270, 271, 273 
hortus conclusus 237, 239-42, 240, 241 
and illicit sex 260-68, 262, 264, 268 
Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist 
with the Instruments of the Passion 


229-39, 


and the Lamb (woodcut) 250, 251, 
279 
kiss, kissing 252-58, 261, 292-93 


metaphors of consumption 
instruments, musical 
interiority 


275-92 
240, 240 
22, 23N51, 225 


Jacobs, Berta 180 
Jacobs, Lynn F. 21 155n76 
James the Greater, St. 87, 89, 97 
Jerome, St. 12 
Jerusalem 139-40 
see also relics 
Jesus Christ 
in Aortus conclusus imagery 7, 34-35, 35, 
50-54, 51, 52, 56, 75, 75-76 
in the Netherlandish Canticum 
canticorum blockbook 159, 160, 161, 
166, 167, 171, 171—76, 172, 179-89, 180, 182, 
188, 190, 193, 194, 195 
in Van die gheestlike kintscheyt ihesu 
ghemoraliseert (On the moralized 
spiritual childhood of Jesus) 
(incunable) 214, 215, 216 
see also Christ Child; the infants Christ 
and St. John the Baptist; besloten 
hofjes; marriage: spiritual to Jesus 
Christ; Passion of Christ; wounds, holy 
Jocasta and Oedipus (myth) 106-9, 109 
John (Gospel) 54, 99, 14 
John Chrysostom, St. 253 
John the Baptist, St. 17, 26-27, 60, 60n57 
see also infants Christ and St. John the 
Baptist 
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John the Evangelist, St. 
129, 157 

Joldersma, Hermina 245 

Jolly, Penny Howell 51n49 

Joost, St. 128,130 

Joseph, St. 27, 33, 38, 43, 53, 68, 309 

Joye, Gilles 71-73, 72 

Judaism 101 


41, 50, 124, 126, 127, 


Karras, Ruth Mazo 70 
Kempe, Margery 69 
Kempis, Thomas a, Imitatio Christi 
kiss, kissing 

see infants Christ and St. John the Baptist 
Krohm, Hartmut 


1, 15, 217 


119, 122 


laity 32, 42, 43, 76-80, 88-89, 88n12, 101, 102, 
145-46, 152, 159, 169-70, 195, 284-85, 
285n105 

Lamprecht von Regensburg 214 

lamps 184,185 

landscapes, unenclosed 
242-45, 244 

Lavin, Marilyn Aronberg 
175034, 187 

Layens, Matheus de, Sacrament house, 

Leuven 281, 281n102, 283 

Leeflang, Micha 274 

Leeu, Gheraert 198, 199, 199n6, 209-10, 222 

lemons 285, 285 

leprosy 3-4, 3n5 

LEstrange, Elizabeth 

lilies 45, 68, 151, 171, 171, 302, 309, 310 

Limbourg Brothers, Très Riches Heures 21 

Limburg Sermons 32 


21, 26, 242, 242-43, 


162, 165-66, 170, 


12, 32, 228 


Lindquist, Sherry C.M. 22, 212 

loincloths 20, 20n43 

love-hunts 26, 198, 204, 206-7, 209, 211-12, 
213, 219, 225, 


Lovers in a Garden (woodcut) 
Luke (Gospel) 250 
Leyden, Lucas van 
The Immaculate Virgin 54, 174-75, 176 
Tavern Scene (The Prodigal Son at an Inn?) 
(attributed) 254-56, 255 
Lydwine of Schiedam, St. 214, 217-18, 218 


239, 240 


Madonna and Child in a Rosary 
(woodcut) 312, 313 


INDEX 


Magnani, Roberta 33-34, 36 
Mander, Karel van, Het Schilderboek (Book of 
Painters) 236 
Mansion, Colard 44 
Margaret of Antioch, St. 89, 97, 102, 103 
Margaret of Austria 119, 230, 230n1, 302 
Markyate abbey, England 220 
marriage 9n17, 10, 15, 31, 33, 330), 38, 41-43 
spiritual to Jesus Christ 10, 15-17, 76, 33, 
68, 146-51, 150, 166, 172—76, 179-89, 182, 
190, 214, 256 
Martin, St. 62 
Martin of Tours, St. 128, 130 
Mary 7, 9, 19, 23, 26-27 
Annunciation 53, 53n50, 786, 187, 
187n43, 204-6, 205 
Assumption of 31-32, 41, 173, 174-75 
Immaculacy — 173, 174-75, 177-78, 184 
Marian hortus conclusus images 28, 
31-80, 35, 40, 46, 47, 49, 51, 52, 55, 56, 
57, 59 
marriage to Christ 
190 
in the Netherlandish Canticum 
canticorum blockbook 158,159, 160, 
162, 166, 167, 168, 169-95, 171, 172, 180, 182, 
188, 190, 193, 194 
in Van die gheestlike kintscheyt ihesu (On 
the moralized spiritual childhood of 
Jesus) (incunable) 204, 205, 207 
Virgin of the Sun andthe Moon 53,58, 
66, 312 
see also eroticism 
Mary Magdalene, St. 


177, 177-91, 180, 182, 


51n49, 68, 69, 75-76 


Mary Salome 50-51 
masculinity 30-31, 58-76 
Master E. S. 
The Christ Child in a Sacred Heart, with 
Instruments of the Passion 275, 276 
Lovers ona Grassy Bench 241, 241, 252 


Master of Alkmaar, Polyptych with the Seven 
Works of Charity 93, 94, 95, 99—100 

Master of Antwerp (attributed), Christ Heals 
Two Blind Men and a Mad Man 93, 

93022, 94 

Master of Flémalle, The Virgin and Child in an 
Enclosed Garden 45, 46, 48 

Master of Jacob Bellaert (Monogrammist 
AM?) 199 
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Caritas Wounds Christ, while Oratio 
Collects Honey Flowing from his 


Heart 214, 215 
The Crucified Infant Christ Appears to 
Lydwine of Schiedam 218, 218 


see also Van die gheestlike kintscheyt ihesu 
ghemoraliseert (On the moralized 
spiritual childhood of Jesus) 
(incunable) 

Master of the Delbecq-Schreiber Passion, The 
Christ Child with the Instruments of the 
Passion 281, 282 

Master of the Die, after Raphael, Putti at Play 

245, 246, 252, 258 

Master of the Figdor Deposition, circle of, 
Cruxifixion 96, 96 

Master of the Guild of St. George, portrait 
wings of a besloten hoffe 124, 126-34, 128, 

1g0nn8-9, 133N21, 144, 151 

Master of the Jardin de Vertueuse 
Consolation (Bruges), The Soul is Admitted 
by Obedience and the Cardinal Virtues into 
an Enclosed Garden 147-48, 148n59, 149 

Master of the Legend of St. Lucy, Virgo inter 
Virgines 60, 146, 147, 160 

Master of the Saint Ursula Legend, St. 
Donation and St. Victor Presenting The 


Canon Victor van Zwavenarde 72,73 
Matthew (Gospel) 99-100 
Wise and Foolish Virgins 184, 185 


Mechelen, city plan go, go 
see also besloten hofjes 
Meit, Conrad 302 
Meckenem, Israhel van, Children at Play 
248, 248-49 
Mellinkoff, Ruth 101 
Memling, Hans 167 


The Canon Gilles Joye 71,72 

Diptych of Jan du Cellier 61, 63-64, 64 

Diptych of Martin van Nieuwenhove bi- 
63, 62, 63, 66 

St. Ursula Shrine 112, 13 

StJohn Altarpiece 155-56, 155n76, 156 


Triptych of Willem Moreel and Barbara 
Van Valenderberch (St. Christopher 


triptych) 89, 89 
memorial projects (memoria) 64-66, 65, 
70-76 
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metaphors 10-12, 21, 34, 37—43, 160, 161, 
198; see also allegories; consumption, 
metaphors of 

Metsys, Quentin 229-30 

The Canon Jacob Obrecht 71, 74 

The Infants Christ and St. John the Baptist 
Embracing and Kissing 
295 

Virgin and Child with Saints Elizabeth and 
John the Baptist 237, 238 

Michelangelo, Bruges Madonna 
302 

Miles, Margaret 309 

Mills, Robert 162, 214, 256 

Molanus, Johannes 17-19, 17137, 26, 197, 


230N12, 293, 


299, 300, 


224-25 

Mombaer, Jan, Chiropsalterium (handpsalter) 
106, 108 

monasticism 39, 42, 152-57, 159, 168, 168-70, 
172, 192 

see also cloistering 

Moreel, Willem 89, 89, 92 

motherhood 32-34 

Muir, Carolyn Diskant 61n58 

Murray, Jacqueline 70 


myrrh 37, 172-73 


Natives of Brazil (woodcut) 272, 273 
Netherlandish Canticum canticorum (Song of 
Songs) blockbook 26, 45, 159-95, 161n3, 
163110, 297 
and the Eucharist 172, 191-95, 193, 194, 195 
and the Vulgate Canticum 
canticorum 163-71, 177, 179, 184, 187, 
189, 194 
banderolesin 163, 165, 174, 175, 178-79, 
182, 183, 187, 189, 190, 193, 195 
hortus conclususin 159-60, 160, 166, 167, 
172, 173, 178-93, 182 
language of love in 
165-66, 166n23, 170, 194 
production of 163-65, 170 
themes and symbols 170-78, 171, 172, 173, 
176, 177 
woodcuts in 
Christ, Mary, and the Daughters 
of Jerusalem at a Eucharistic 
Table 193, 195 


161-62, 177 
narrative 
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Netherlandish Canticum canticorum (cont.) 

Christ, Mary and Daughters 
of Jerusalem in a Hortus 
Conclusus 160, 160 

Christ and Mary before a Grape 
Arbor 193, 193 

Christ and Mary Converse Outside 
a Bedchamber, and Christ 
and Mary Converse Inside a 
Bedchamber 187, 188 

Christ and Mary Holding a Eucharistic 
Chalice while and Angel Taps Wine 
froma Barrel 193, 194 

Christ Invites Mary into a Hortus 
Conclusus where Monks Harvest 
and Process Wheat 172,172, 
191-92 

Christ Presents Mary with Lilies 171, 
171 

Hortus Conclusus with Mary, Christ, 
and Angels 166, 167,178 

The Marriage of Christ and 
Mary 175-76, 177 

Mary, Immaculate and 
Assumptive 173, 173-74 

Mary, ina Hortus Conclusus, picks 
Fruit for Christ 182, 184 

Mary as a Tower, and Mary and 
Christ Embrace in the Presence of 
Soldiers 189, 190 

Mary Languishes with Love 
178-79, 181, 182, 184, 213-14 

Mary Unbolts her Door for Christ 180, 
180, 181, 183, 184 

Mary with Kneeling Supplicants and 
Daughters of Jerusalem 168, 168 


158, 160, 


Obrecht, Jacob 71, 74 
Oedipus and Jocasta (myth) 106-9, 109 
Onze-Lieve-Vrouwegasthuis (the Hospital of 
our Lady), Mechelen 25-26, 25nn56-57, 
86-91, 86n9, 97, 92, 97—98, 98, 102, 
110-11, 114, 117-34, 119n68 
reforms 125, 125n1, 126, 126n4, 129-39, 
144, 154-55 
see also besloten hofjes: works described 
as such 


INDEX 


Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-ten-Troost (Our Lady 
of Consolation) Carmelite convent, 
Vilvoorde 
Christ Falling under the Cross 

Origen of Alexandria 162 

Original Sin 4,7, 19, 53, 301 

ostentatio genitalium see genitalia 


141-42, 142 


Paele, Joris van der 30, 65, 65-67, 66n65, 
70-71, 75 

Paradise, garden of 140 

Pascha, Jan 139, 13944, 140-41, 141n50, 144, 
155, 157 

Passion of Christ 7, 103, 104, 200, 202, 203, 
206, 206n11, 209, 276, 217, 222n58, 224, 


250, 251 

Patinir, Joachim 236 

patronage 30, 48, 58-60, 64, 68, 76, 86—101, 
123, 150n61 

penis see genitalia 

Peter, St. 41, 124, 130, 133n21 


Petev, Todor 165 
Pierre de Vaux, Vie de soeur Colette 39, 
214-17 
pilgrimages, mental 24, 139, 140-41, 144, 151 
Poel, Dieuwke van der 245 
Poor Clares convent, Bruges 
Poor Clares convent, Nuremberg 
Poupeye, Camille 24n52, 132, 133 
praesentia realis 291-92 
39) 41, 154, 155076, 166, 177, 192 
see also class, social 
Provost, Jan, The Virgin and Child in an 
Enclosed Garden 45, 47, 50 
Psalms, book of 106, 204-6 
Ethiopissa and other Characters 
(woodcut) 269-71, 270 
purification 37, 53,172 
purity 7,15, 17, 23, 26, 109-10, 123, 145-48, 
152, 198, 207-9, 302, 312 
Christological 76-78, 78n89 
Marian 30, 32, 37-39) 45, 48-54, 48n46, 
58, 62, 66, 80, 159-60, 166, 171-75, 178, 
184, 187-91 
Putte, Jacob Van den 25, 85, 86-98, 87, 
gon14, 90117, 101-2, 114-20, 123 
Mechelen residence 90, 91 


60, 146 
279, 280 


privilege 
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Putte, Maria Vanden 25, 84-106, 84n6, 85, 
87, 109-10, 114-18, 169 
putti 235, 245, 246, 247, 252, 258 


red 45, 46, 58, 59, 196, 200, 201, 204, 210, 212, 


222 
redemption see salvation 
regendering 152-57 


see also gender 
relics 81, 83, 85, 17, 111-12, 111N50, 117-19, 124, 
127, 139-40, 140n46 

Holy Land 124, 127, 139-40, 140n46 
Revelation, book of 53,312 
Richardson, Todd M. 291 
Rijckere, Bernard de 248 
Roberti, Nicholas 138, 138n42 
Roberts, Ann M. 146 
Robertson, Durant Waite 14 
rosary 58, 84, 88, 114, 309-12, 310-11, 313 
roses 44-45, 50047, 54, 58, 59, 66, 77, 

178-79, 182, 187, 188, 207 


Rothschild Canticles 212-14 
The Hunt for the Unicorn 212, 213 
The Sponsa Pierces the Man of 
Sorrows 214, 216 
Row-Heyveld, Lindsey 99 
Rubin, Miri 277n95, 279 
Rudy, Kathryn M. 117, 119n68, 140, 140n47, 
150, 288 
St. Donatian, Church, Bruges 30, 42, 64-68, 
66n65, 71-76, 78 
St. Dymphna, Church of, Geel 60, 60n55 


St. John the Baptist hospital, Bruges 112, 
155, 156 
St. John the Baptist hospital, near 
Brussels 136-37, 136n35 
St. Quirinus Abbey, Bavaria 168 
Salih, Sarah 10, 20n44, 224 
salvation 6, 15-17, 19, 23-26, 29, 34-35, 76, 
86, 99-103, 111, 114, 161, 166, 171, 174, 
191-95, 229, 253-54, 293 
crown of 166,170, 173, 173-75, 176 
same-sex desire 13, 26-27, 214, 225, 228-29, 
239, 256-60, 260nn57-58, 292-97, 
294 
female 235, 23515, 259-60 
see also infants Christ and St. John the 
Baptist; sodomy 
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Schluckbildchen 277, 277n94, 278 
Schongauer, Martin 174 
The First Wise Virgin 
senses, bodily 
hearing 
sight 100-114; see also blindness 
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